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THE CONQUEKED BANNER, 
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‘Purl that banner furl it sadly— But we've auother “banner” now— 

Once ten thoasand hailed it gladly, Mertin’s banner clothing store— 

And ten thoasand wildly, madly, Were all ve hosts may study how 
Swore it should forever wave; 'Todress cheapiy as of yore. 

Swore foeman’s sword could never See then his spacious Proat of White 

Hearts like theirs intwined dissever There's the proper place to buy 

Till that tlag would tloat forever Aticles of dress for men and boys bright 
Over their freedom or their grave.” Al prices never, never high. 


The bow of peace has been placed in view 
On the skirts of the vinishing day, 
While Liberty weeps for the man in bine 
And sighs for the inan in grey 
And J. C. Murtin’s is the place to bay the “blae,” the “grey.” or 
any other kind of stylish dress. 
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a good friend, without whose acceptance 
of these articles for publication in the 
Hickory Daily Record, this composition 
would not be possible; and for his being 
the first to suggest their being compiled 
into a bound volume, I appreciatively 
dedicate this book. 
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INTRODUCTION 


The series of articles appearing in this book, just as they were 
printed in the Hickory Daily Record, began when the writer came 
across an old souvenir found among his late father’s keepsakes, or 
old papers laid aside rather than being cast away. 

The souvenir was really an advertisement, dreamed up by one of 
Hickory’s early merchants, to be distributed at the- annual Old 
Soldiers’ Reunion which was held in Newton for the Catawba County 
Veterans of the Civil War. It was simply a sheet of paper printed 
with a fancy design in colors and bearing an appropriate verse upon 
which the merchant had played to work-out his own advertisement. 

I took the souvenir to Mr. Gifford at the Record office with a 
little something I had written about it. My little story was printed. 

Then I reminisced about the merchant who had gotten up the 
clever ad. I had known him pretty well, and remembered some of 
his original ways of keeping his store in the public eye. 

So I went back to Mr. Gifford with a story about J. C. Martin 
who ran a men’s clothing store. 

As I had then retired, I told Mr. Gifford that I could give 
him a story every week about old times in Hickory if he thought it 
would be of interest to his readers. 

I was told to go ahead with it. People began to take notice and 
make comments about the articles. Mr. Floyd A. Powell, the Editor, 
gave the column the catchy title, “Clinard Looks Back.” 

It did not occur to me that the stories would last many weeks, 
nor that the readers were going to consider them as a History of 
Hickory. 

After a few weeks, Mr. Gifford, himself, was the first to say 
that the items should be compiled in book form to permanently re- 
cord this history of Hickory. Thereafter a number of people, in- 
cluding Judge Wilson Warlick, expressed the same thought. 

I never gave the idea serious thought. I rather thought some 
of my friends were just being kindly complimentary; and that any- 
how, it would take many issues to become enough to make a book. 

However, the weekly column appeared for about two years and 
a half, and amounted to more than 130 stories. I decided to stop 
when I learned that I would be away a greater part of the Summer. 

I wrote the articles as the subjects came to my mind, or from 
suggestions of some of the readers. 

That is why no chronological order was followed to make it 
appear as a History of Hickory. I did, however, try to give the 
authentic dates of happenings mentioned in each article. 

The date appearing at the end of each story in the book is 
the date it was published in the Record. 

I am truly grateful and appreciative to the many people who 
gave me encouragement to continue with the series, and finally, to 
have them put into a book. 


J. WESTON CLINARD. 


ABOUT THE AUTHOR: 


J. Weston Clinard, author of the one hundred and thirty-odd 
articles in this delightful collection taken from reminiscences that 
were written originally for the Hickory Daily Record, is a former 
newspaperman, who enjoys “looking back” and retelling interesting 
experiences of bygone days. 

Mr. Clinard, who has seen service in the U. S. Cavalry back in 
the days when real horses were used, and in the U. S. Marines 
during the First World War, has worked in various States, and in 
a number of cities, from New England to Texas. He has always 
been interested in people, and his retentive memory stands him in 
good stead at all times. 

A native of Hickory and a product of the Hickory schools and 
the University of North Carolina, Mr. Clinard is thoroughly conver- 
sant with most of the history of his community. Although not as 
old as Methuselah, the author of these articles is well over the voting 
age, and he would not dare to write all that he knows about Hickory 
people—now living or dead. Neither would he appreciate having 
this brief biography lay bare his entire past. 

Suffice it to say, Mr. Clinard is an able reporter and a keen and 
discerning observer. He is a sincere student of nature, and has 
many admirable qualities which contribute to his success as a writer. 
L. C. GIFFORD 
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Resourcefulness of Early Day 
Hickory Merchant Recalled 


N reference to an item in Tuesday’s issue of The Record concern- 

ing the exploitation and precocity of J. C. Martin, one of Hickory’s 
early clothing merchants, used in his advertising methods, I recall 
some of the publicity means he used which I think would be interest- 
ing to relate. 

Martin’s was next to the drug store which was then C. M. Shu- 
ford’s drug store. 

Union Square was not a solid line of stores then. Some vacant 
spaces occurred all along the line, and there were some wooden struc- 
tures among the brick ones. 

The brick stores were all just plain, red brick fronts; but J. C. 
Martin had his painted white, and he advertised it as the “White 
Front.” 

Sixth Street, Northwest, came to a dead end where it intersected 
with Third Avenue, and it was known as the River Road on the Le- 
noir Road leading to the old Horseford Bridge across the Catawba 
River. At this junction, the road came to the W. B. Ellis Estate 
where the Ellis stables stood. 

J. C. Martin utilized the whole side of the large wagon and car- 
riage shed to proclaim in “boxcar” letters: 

“The best fifty cent shirt in the World at J. C. Martin’s White 
Front.” 

To accent the strategy used in selecting this spot for the sign, it 
will be noted that all of the covered wagons from the mountain coun- 
try, and all of the passenger vehicles of the mountain tourists, and 
all others came into Hickory, facing this bold claim. 

There was a large, vacant lot behind Martin’s store where the 
men driving the covered wagons camped for the night. Some of 
these wagons went as far as Charlotte and maybe further with their 
cabbage, apples, potatoes, chestnuts, honey, maple sugar, and even 
bear meat. Some suspected that a lot of the “bear meat” was noth- 
ing but dried beef. 

J. C. Martin was there to greet each camper, and before he left, 
he had given the men each a good pair of suspenders, or galluses, as 
they called them, for the privilege of painting a sign on each side of 
the canvas of the wagon cover. Rarely was there seen a covered 
wagon anywhere in these parts without the White Front’s ad on it. 
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“J. C.” did his own lettering with a marking brush and lamp black 
paint such as was used by merchants and manufacturers then to ad- 
dress shipping boxes which were made of wood. 


Another of Mr. Martin’s original ideas for the publicity of his 
business was to have a “hat scramble” every now and then. The 
hats used were good hats right out of the store’s regular stock, but 
were overstock and out-of-style left overs. 


The stunt was to widely advertise the event and at the specified 
time the hats would be sailed one at a time into the crowd in the 
street from the roof of the store, a two-storied building. 


This was the most prominent business corner at that time. The 
First National Bank and the Post Office were directly across the 
street; and the Shuford Hardware was in the building now occupied 
by West-Deal; and Menzies Drug Store was on the corner where 
Lutz is now. 

Mr. Martin even used this writer in one of his original advertis- 
ing schemes. There was no city ordinance forbidding the delivery 
of circular or hand bills to the homes. In fact, that seemed to be 
a favorite way to advertise something special. 


The hand bills for this occasion were headed in bold type: “Live 
Boy in Window.” I was dressed up in the store’s finest and seated 
all day in the show window. One of the objects in the window with 
me was another example of Mr. Martin’s ingenuity. It was titled 
“Feather weight umbrella.” The umbrella, which was a popular 
accessory in those days, was placed across one pan of a balance, 
while in the other were several large turkey feathers, just enough to 
obscure several iron weights. 

In later years, after selling out his men’s clothing enterprise, Mr. 
Martin was in the real estate business. One day he asked me to go 
with him. I had grown up by this time. He took me to a vacant 
place of property directly behind a home where lived a prospect for 
the sale of the vacant lot. 

We walked all over the vacant ground where we were clearly 
visible to the prospect’s wife who was peeling potatoes on her back 
porch. Mr. Martin was gesticulating and pointing here and there to 
me and seeming to be in earnest conversation over some grave mat- 
ter, but he wasn’t saying a word. It was all to impress the pros- 
pects, and to make them think someone else was interested in buying 
the lot. 

With all of his keenness and alertness of mind and his astonish- 
ing foresight, John Martin could hardly be called a man-of-letters. 
He was successful in business, associated with Hickory’s top society, 
always dressed in the best of style, sometimes to the point of flash- 
iness, but his lack of educational advantages made him the butt of 
jest sometimes from his rhetorical blunders. 

One instance of this remains in my memory. Mr. Martin built a 
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fine residence after automobiles had come into the picture, so his 
plans included a portecochere. This foreign word didn’t quite get 
through to Mr. Martin. He referred to it as his “porter shed.” I 
thought this was a pretty good name for it at that. 

Sept. 28, ’59 


Days Of Dr. Henry Abernathy 
Recalled By Story In Record 


]? was announced in The Record recently that Hickory is to have 
a new physician. He is to be an associate with Dr. H. E. Barnes, 
it was stated. His name is Henry Abernethy. 

That name will certainly awaken memories deep in the minds and 
hearts of all the “Old Timers” who are left in Hickory and a large 
area in its rural surroundings. Who of these doesn’t fondly remem- 
ber “Doc Hen?” He wasn’t addressed in this manner for any lack 
of respect. Rather it was a term of endearment as nicknames usual- 
ly are. 

One of Hickory’s early medicos was Dr. Henry Abernethy. That 
was in the horse and buggy days, and there were no hospitals in or 
near Hickory. 

Dr. Abernethy was one of the town’s most colorful characters. 
He was an interesting individualist. As a doctor, he was consider- 
ed one of the most astute diagnosticians. or recreation, he loved 
to play setback. His hobby, which also was an adjunct to his pro- 
fession as he was a general practitioner with an enormous rural clien- 
tele, was fast horses. 

Dr. Henry was a very large, strong man probably weighing well 
over 200 pounds. His buggies sagged to one side very deeply when 
he rode alone. 

He once made a bet that he could drive one of his horses, “Lady,” 
to Newton in less than an hour. The distance was ten miles. A 
horse traveling at a nautral trot, not being urged too much, would 
travel about six miles an hour. He won the bet. 

If the doctor could find a little spare time, he liked to spend it 
chatting with people at his brother’s, A. S. Abernethy’s, livery stable. 
There he would meet a lot of his rural friends. They frequented 
the place when they were in town because business in connection 
with the stable, and horse and mule sales and trades were also tran- 
sacted. 

Doc was good natured, genial, liked a joke, and liked to “kid” 
people. “Joshing” was the word he used for “kidding.” One oc- 
casion is well re membered when he got into a fight at the livery 
stable. It was told afterward that he had his adversary down and 
was choking him blue in the face. 
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An onlooker pleaded with the doctor to quit before he killed the 
man. Doc Hen replied, “I know — Humph! — just how long — 
Humph! — to choke a man.” That “Humph” means a grunt as he 
choked a little harder between the slowly spoken parts of his reply. 

For sport, the doctor liked to hunt foxes, and he kept fox hounds. 
The way of hunting foxes in the immediate section was to go at night 
and afoot. The hunting party would follow the race from one van- 
tage point to another to stay in hearing distance of the hounds. 

Hickory had a fox-hunting club at that time. Foxes were scarce 
then so one of the club’s activities was to have the animals shipped 
in, and turn them loose. 

The writer was only a teenager then, but got in the club, helped 
to buy the foxes, and went on most of the hunts. Some of the mem- 
bers were Jule Abernethy, (brother of Dr. Henry), Clarence Keever, 
Pink Campbell, Russell Robinson, some of the Whisnants from the 
Baker’s Mountain section, and others. 

Mr. Jule and one or two others owned most of the dogs. 

On one of the hunts, Mr. Jule was walking through the woods in 
front of Doc Hen, and came to a small stream where he hesitated. 
It was dark. Some of us carried lanterns, but they gave poor light. 
Dr. Hen impatiently pushed Mr. Jule aside saying good naturedly, 
“Get out of the way, “Blindy” and let me show you the way across.” 
With that, he stepped right in the stream above his knees. The 
stream was so full of sawdust from a mill upstream that it looked 
like sand in the dim light. 

On another hunt, Doc Hen had brought a new dog he called 
“Ring,” We were straggling along a road. The dogs were near 
enough in the woods to be heard rustling the leaves trying to pick up 
a trail, but they hadn’t struck one yet. 

I was not far behind Doc Hen. I gave an imitation of a hound’s 
bark as he gets the scent of a cold trail. The doctor heard it, and I 
heard him say to some of the others, “That’s old Ring, and it ain’t no 
rabbit.” He meant his dog wasn’t barking on a rabbit’s track. A 
fox hound that would chase rabbits was considered no good. One of 
the men asked, “What is that behind you, Doc?” “Old Ring” was 
following Doc along the road, not even hunting with the other dogs. 

It has been noted that Dr. Henry loved his fast horses. I have 
wondered where he got them as there were no other horses around 
here like them. They were slim bodied and had very long legs—the 
race type. One of his horses was named Maud. He also had a 
daughter named Maud. 

Despite the pride he took in his horses, Dr. Henry was among 
the first men in Hickory to buy an automobile. The car he got was 
built by the International Harvester Co. It was constructed on the 
lines of a buggy. Of course it was somewhat heavier and larger, 
but it had high, wooden-spoked wheels even higher than regular bug- 
gy wheels; and it had a dashboard just like a buggy. Even the top 
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was patterned after a buggy top. 

One day, Doc parked his car beside the corner drug store which 
is now Lutz Drug Store. I was “jerking soda” there at the time. 
After leaving it there for some time, Doc returned to find that some 
prankster had attached a whip socket to the dashboard, and put a 
buggy whip in it. 

That made the doctor awful mad. He came storming into the 
drug store saying, “I'll kill the fellow who did that.” 

Pink Campbell was one of the doctor’s cronies. He took him 
along on a lot of his country visits. Doc, had a pet name for him. 
He called him “Square.” This was colloquial for Esquire. 

When they were on one of their drives, the automobile got out of 
control, and it left the road. It was going across a field down toward 
a branch. Pink jumped out, but Doc stayed with the machine until 
it went, front end down, into the branch at a rather steep angle. 

Doc called back, “Come on, Square, I now have her under con- 
trol.” 

Doc’s country patients learned that he was very fond of apple 
pie, but they learned better than to offer him a piece of pie. They 
always sat him down to a whole pie. 

Octs43s1'59 


Interesting Information Given 
About Hickoryites Sharing 
Famous ‘All Healing Springs’ 


N interesting and informative item appeared in The Record last 
Wednesday (Sept. 30), which brought reminiscent yearnings for 
the “good old days” to many of the older Hickory folk. 

It was about the famous “All Healing Springs” in Alexander 
county which was a favorite spot to many members of the then young- 
er \set in Hickory as well as many other areas. 

The young set went there for the social aspect at the hotel, but 
many older persons went there, too, because they firmly believed in 
the spring water as a panacea. Some of them kept quantities in their 
homes to drink. 

A fervent user in the latter group, was E. L. Shuford, one of Hick- 
ory’s most enterprising industrialists and merchants. Brookford 
Mills was one of his enterprises to begin with. The mill and village 
got its name from Holbrook and Shuford. 

An unpremeditated, practical joke was played on Mr. Shuford 
concerning his “all-healing” water supply. The story was that his 
brother, Wade, was to attend a dance at the spring hotel; so Ed ask- 
ed him to take his demijohn along and bring back a supply of the 
water. 
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Wade forgot all about the water until he was nearing home on the 
return trip, at the ferry crossing the Catawba river; so he filled Mr. 
Ed’s demijohn with the river water. It was told that Mr. Ed, not 
knowing what had happened, jsaid that the water seemed to do him 
more good than any he had previously had from the spring, although 
it seemed a little cloudy. 

Who knows? Maybe the Catawba had medicinal properties, too. 

The writer’s own mother had faith in the waters avowed medi- 
vinal qualities for being good for the health. She spent some time 
there on several occasions, and took me with her. 

There was one time we went and found the hotel full; so we 
went back to Dealville, not far away, and obtained accommodations 
at Mr. Deal’s home. 

Dealville was just a country Post Office, but it was a hustling 
place as it also had a big country store, a harness and horse collar 
shop, and even a tannery where the leather was made for the shop. 

I enjoyed it there much more than I would have at the spring ho- 
tel; and I believe it was mainly because Mr. Deal took an interest in 
me, and let me go with him down along the creek to the little tannery 
which he operated himself. His sons ran the store and the shop. 

Mr. Deal kept bees, and I believe he actually knew his own bees 
out in the fields. One time, on our way to the tannery, Mr. Deal 
stopped suddenly, and said, “There’s one of my bees.” He reached 
down and took the bee from the flower into his fingers, stroked it 
gently on its back and said to it, “Now go home, baby.” The bee 
made a “bee line” for home. 

I believe it was that same day, when we got to the tannery, a 
friend of Mr. Deal came down across the hill and asked him if he 
would like to have a drink. Mr. Deal gave him a positive answer, 
but it was the friend’s next question that struck me. He asked Mr. 
Deal if he would like sweet mash or sour mash. Imagine having a 
choice in a case like that! 

The late Edgar Flowers was courting one of Mr. Deal’s charming 
daughters, then. He drove two spirited horses to a fine buggy. He 
had not moved to Hickory. He married Miss Deal and they preced- 
ed several of Mr. Flowers’ brothers to Hickory as their permanent 
homes. Another of Mr. Deal’s daughters married D. P. Bowman 
and they also made their home in Hickory. 

I was told about a place near Dealville at that time, where there 
were seven springs in proximity, the water of which each had a dif- 
ferent analysis. The property belonged to the Henkels of States- 
ville, and there was a rumor then that they were going to develop it for 
another resort similar to All-Healing Springs, but it never came to 
pass. 

I believe that the decline in popularity of All-Healing Springs be- 
gan when someone changed the name of it to Alka-Lithia Springs. 

The old name, beside being so well known, was euphonical. 
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J. C. Martin Souvenir Of 1893 Found Here 


N unusually attractive and cleverly designed Souvenir of bygone 
days, has been found by J. Weston Clinard, in some of the old pa- 
pers of the late Frank Clinard, his father. 

The Souvenir was produced and given out at an Annual Reunion 
of Catawba Veterans, which was held on July 4, 1893, by the late J. 
C. Martin, who was at the time a leading Clothier and Haberdasher 
in Hickory. 

Using the first few stanzas of ““The Conquered Banner,” Mr. Mar- 
tin went on to supply the additional and omitted stanzas, which he 
concluded with a postscript which stated: “And J. C. Martin’s is 
the place to buy, the ‘blue’ and the ‘grey,’ or any other kind of stylish 
dress.” 

The Souvenir was printed in colors—red, white and blue—and 
is reproduced in black and white on the inside front cover. 

Concerning it, Mr. Clinard declared that he is convinced Mr. Mar- 
tin was a booster of his business and for his community who ranked 
far ahead of his time. He passed away approximately a quarter of 
a century ago. 

Sept.22,0/59 


‘Time To Pray’, Preacher Ivey 
Asserts After Group Miscues 


HE late George Ivey’s father—grandfather of Leon S. Ivey—was 

a Methodist minister. In his day, there were a good many small 
churches scattered through rural sections with meagre treasuries which 
did not warrant regular ministers. 

Certain ones of these were served at intervals by ordained par- 
sons known a circuit riders, as they traveled by horse and buggy, or 
more often maybe on horseback. 

In some of the more remote places, the intervals between clerical 
visits were so long that when death occurred, the deceased had to be 
buried without the privilege of rites. Embalming of bodies was sel- 
dom practiced. 

In cases where burials were necessitated without a proper service, 
the funerals were “preached” when the circuit rider came on his next 
visit. In some instances the time ran into weeks, maybe months. In 
those days, the Winters were more severe, with deeper, longer lasting 
snows, and the roads were impassable for long spells. 

Very few, if any, of the little chapels on the circuits afforded or- 
gans or pianos, but the congregations sang the familiar hymns. The 
tunes were learned by the leaders, and the other came to know them 
by hearing them sung repeatedly. 
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The words to the hymns, however, had to be “lined out” by the 
minister, as there were no hymn books, and many of his flock could 
not read. 

The custom was for the preacher to read a line or two which the 
congregation would then sing. This rote was continued until the 
hymn was completed. é 

One of the Rev. Mr. Ivey’s charges on his circuit was a little chap- 
el near the once popular, old Catawba Sulphur Springs hotel about 
eight miles from Hickory. 

The story was told that, on one of his calls at this place, at the 
time for the first hymn, the elderly, dignified Mr. Ivey announced in 
a tremulous voice, as the congregation rose for the lining out” of 
the hymn: 

“[’m growing old. I cannot see. I did not bring my specs with 
me.” 

One “sister” with a high, screechy voice started singing in a fami- 
liar tune the words Mr. Ivey had said and the whole, assembly joined 
in. 

When they reached the end of the lines, Mr. Ivey proclaimed 
plaintively: 

“I did not mean that was a hymn. 

I only meant my eyes are dim.” 

The same little, old lady led the congregation again: “I did not 
mean...” and on through the whole thing. 

Mr. Ivey patiently waited for the ridiculous conclusion, then said: 

“Let us pray.” 


Young Negro Jail Inmate 
Given Real Scare One Night 


ICKORY’S present City Hall was built about the time the First 

World War had people war conscious. Word spread over the 
countryside that a Municipal Building was going to be erected in 
Hickory. That word, “municipal,” was something new to many folk. 
They confused it somehow with ammunition; so it caused the jitters to 
spread over the rumor that an ammunition factory was going to be 
built right here in Hickory. 

The old City Hall that the present one replaced stood on the same 
location, but it was about the size of an ordinary store building with- 
out the basement. 

When Hickory got its first firewagon hogses, it was arranged to 
house them and the fire fighting apparatus on the first floor. The 
calaboose (that is what they called the city jail then, and the word is 
not to be confused with caboose) with about three or four cells was 
in the rear with a separate entrance from Trade Avenue, simply call- 
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ed the back street then. 


The second floor served as the city court room, and sleeping quar- 
ters were in the front for the driver of the fire horses, Jake, a grey, 
and George, a bay. Ned Hayes, Charles Warren, and George Starnes 
served as drivers in that succession. Ned Hayes went to Gastonia as 
a fire horse driver. 


One night, a little Negro boy was locked up in the “boose.” A 
big pile of chain which had served as a fence around the park on Un- 
ion Square, had been piled in the back corner of the hallway in front 
of the cells. I was working late in the corner drugistore. We stayed 
open till midnight then. I went quietly into the hallway, and rattled 
some of that chain. Then I let out a blood-curdling wail. I glided 
slowly past the boy’s cell door where I knew he would be peeping 
through the keyhole. It was not a barred cell. He could only see 
my white coat drifting by. 

The boy began screaming at the top of his voice. He yelled, 
“The Devil’s gonna get me alive. I seed ’im pass by my do’.” He 
continued screaming so loud that some women who lived down on the 
next street, thinking it was a woman in some sort of distress, came up 
there to see about it. 

A white man was locked up in there one night. Next morning, 
when the officer looked for him, he was gone, and there was a large 
hole in the brick wall next to the street. The man wore a peg leg. 
He had taken it off and beat a hole in the wall with it. 

Artificial limbs, as we know them now, were seldom seen. Ifa 
man lost a leg below the knee, he used a wooden peg. The top was 
padded for his knee, and strips were bound on each side of his thigh 
which held the peg in place. The “foot” of the peg was fitted into an 
iron socket. That is what enabled the prisoner to hammer his way 
out through the wall. 

Hickory had a chronic offender in those days who spent the most 
of his time in the county jail. He was there so much of the time that 
it became almost like home to him. He helped with the work there, 
and the jailer even let him have a key to the jail when he wanted to 
go home, and let himself back in when he returned. 

I was walking down the street in Newton one day when I heard a 
whistle like someone trying to attract my attention. I saw someone 
at a cell window on the second floor of the jail beckoning to me. It 
was the fellow from Hickory just described. 

He said all he wanted was a cigarette. 

I told him I had none, but I would bring him some when I came 
back from up town. He said, “All right. I'll wait here for you.” 


He waited. 
Oct. 26, 759 
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Open Forum 


DITOR Record: I have enjoyed reading the articles by Weston 
Clinard a great deal and thought there may be a great number of 
people in Hickory who have no independent recollection of the fac- 
tors about which he writes, yet at the same time the articles are very 
historical and the thought occured to me that since he is going to 
write quite a number, that some effort should be made to have them 
all put into a bound volume. It may be that the Historical Associa- 
tion can sponsor a thing like this, but in any event I write you so that 
you might be thinking along these lines. 

Please understand that I am not doing this on account of his hav- 
ing written about me in one of the articles, but because he and I are 
contemporaries, much of what he writes is most entertaining to me and 
many others yet alive. Iam sure much of it will be a valuable asset, 
indicative of Hickory’s outstanding progress down through the years. 

—WILSON WARLICK, 
Newton, N. C. 
Deca 909 


Pond, Close To Ivey Home 
Once Site Of Boys’ Haven 


WEDNESDAY'S Record of Oct. 21, told of a drainage problem 

which confronts the city. All of the rainwater from Union 
Square, Trade Avenue, and First and Second Avenues, NW, between 
Second and Third Streets, and a lot more from beyond these bound- 
aries, flows into what makes an enormous stream when it reaches the 
residential section at Third Avenue and beyond until it eventually 
meets what is now called Cripple Creek. 

There was a time when this was no problem. The water just took 
its natural course through gullies and in a section where it bothered 
nobody. 

Union Square and Trade Avenue were simply the front street and 
the back street then. Of course the waters which accumulated on 
these streets were guided into catch basins then as it is now, but from 
there on, the gullies took care of it. 

Even the back street posed no problem then because there were no 
buildings having basements to be flooded. There was a warehouse 
or two, one livery stable, and several small barns which housed the 
dray horses for the grocery and meat markets. 

(The section of First Avenue between Second and Third streets 
had no commercial buildings on either side. There were two dwell- 
ings on the north side at the west end which were the homes of Mrs. 
Carrie Gamble and her son, Connolly, and her sister, Miss Brock 
Holden, who later married Edgar Yoder, brother of Hyrle, and Luth- 
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er Flanagan, “Granny”, his wife and “Abe”, their son, Mrs. Flanagan 
got her nickname from being a well known mid-wife. 

After the big gully pagsed out of the way of these two houses, it 
got into a pond before the waters reached Cripple Creek. 

The pond was not a mill pond as indicated in The Record article, 
but contained a Latta and Martin pump which furnished the water 
for the boiler in a mill which stood across the street from the present 
Duke Power Company’s office. 

The Latta and Martin pump was invented by Major J. L. Latta, 
and was manufactured in Hickory and sold to all parts of the world. 

The mill mentioned above was built for a tobacco factory and 
later was a roller mill. | Hickory’s first steam laundry, started by 
Luther Leach from Forsyth county, used a rear part of it. Before the 
laundry was started, the white shirts and stiff linen, detachable collars 
were sent all the way to Chicago for proper laundering. Olen Mar- 
shall was agent for the Chicago Steam Laundry here. This was about 
the turn of the present century. 

The pump pond was located near where the Leon Ivey home now 
stands. There was no street there then, and no street on the hill by 
Oakwood Cemetery. It was a fine place for bull frogs, tadpoles, wat- 
er moccasins, and “snake feeders” (dragon flies); and the blue clay 
around its banks made good marbles when dabs of it were rolled in 
th palms of little boys’ hands to make them round, and then laid in 
the sunlight to harden. 

During one Fourth of July celebration, a low spot near the pond 
was selected to launch a balloon. It was one of the old time kind, a 
big bag which was inflated by holding it up on timbers and building 
a fire beneath it so that the heat and gases from the wood fire would 
rise into the open end of the balloon. 

When it was being hoisted, a long, heavy plank supporting it while 
being raised by block and tackle, snapped in two and killed a volun- 
teer helper from over Granite Falls way. 

Getting back to the drainage story, the outfall from the front street 
was in front of and passing under a restaurant which occupied a build- 
ing which is now a part of the Spainhour store. : 

There was a time when officers of the law had confiscated a large 
quantity of blockade liquor. They were making a big scene of pour- 
ing it into the ditch near the outfall. 

When “Toss” Shuford, a well known Negro in those days, saw 
what was going on, he dashed through the restaurant, grabbed a large 
dishpan from the kitchen, ran down the jsteps to the basement, which 
was on the ground level of the back street, and caught the dishpan full 
of the liquor as it poured out of the drain. 

He strained the liquor through a piece of cloth, bottled up what 
he could not drink himself, and sold it. 

There was no “drainage problem” for “Toss.” 

Nov. 3, ’59 
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Duke Power’s New Project 
Recalls Colorful Pioneer 


CH deserved praise has been awarded Duke Power Company for 

its utilization of the Catawba river. The Record has recently 

published several stories about the company’s latest project which 

will complete the series of dams, making the entire stream serve cus- 
tomers with power. 

However, Duke’s engineers were not the first to foresee the im- 
mense potentiality for electric power in Catawba’s waters. It has 
happened as a coincidence right at this time several requasts, or sug- 
gestions, have come from readers of “Clinard Looks Back” to make 
Col. Marcellus E. Thornton the subject of one of the memorabilia. 

Dr. A. Gaither Hahn was the first to say, “Why don’t you write 
about Colonel Thornton?” It was a coincidence because the sugges- 
tion was made at the time when much publicity was being given to the 
latast of the Duke projects, and Col. Thornton was the owner of one 
of Hickory’s first electric power houses. Steam was used to generate 
this electricity, but Col. Thornton, even then, was dreaming of a dam 
across the Catawba River for that purpose. He even had the site 
picked out. It was at a place where the river narrowed between two 
banks beyond Viewmont or Windy City. 

Hickory’s first power house stood at the intersection of Second 
Avenue and Third Street, NW, just north of the Record office where 
Mrs. Clarence Keever now lives. A man named John Mathis ran the 
plant. John stuttered badly. This plant was owned by a company 
headed by J. A. Martin. 

A new plant with new equipment was soon built on the lot oppos- 
ite Cilley’s Foundry, and remained in operation until Duke Power 
Company came in. Duke used the building for a warehouse and ser- 
vice department when it took over. Later it was |sold to the city of 
Hickory and served as the site for a railroad underpass. 

Lawrence Frye operated the new plant for Col. Thornton. A 
fine Corliss engine was installed, and the big boiler furnace had some- 
thing new in the way of a smokestack. Instead of the conventional 
high stack or brick chimney, it had a very short stack, and the smoke 
was blown out by a fan. 

The powerful engine was given a name which was painted in 
large, gold letters plainly in view. The name was John Rutherford. 

The man who had borne that name was Mrs. Thornton’s second 
husband. Thornton was her third. It was said that Mrs. Thornton 
made the statement that she married the first time for love, the second 
for money, and the third for companionship. It was John Ruther- 
ford’s money that built the power house. The Colonel did a very 
descent thing, some thought, to honor him by giving the engine his 
(Rutherford) name. Others thought it might be a cruel joke. 
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The Colonel even had it figured out how much horsepower his 
dream dam would generate. He made numerous trips to New York 
to try to get some investors interested in the project. 

A qualm came over the Colonel about his dam when some fellow 
asked the simple question, “Where are you going to sell that elec- 
tric power?” 

Hickory was a very small town at that time. Practically all the 
electricity used was for lighting purposes, and very few homes had 
electric lights. The stores had them, or some of them probably did, 
but they didn’t burn them all day as they do now. There were no 
fluorescent lights then, and there were no electrical appliances such 
as refrigerators, cooking ranges, washing machines, etc. Even the 
street lights were put out at midnight. None of the new factories 
used electric motors. 

The power business was not Col. Thornton’s first venture in Hick- 
ory. He was publisher and editor of one of the town’s first news- 
papers. The story which is best remembered concerning that enter- 
prise is one about a man who was incensed by an item the paper had 
published about him, and who was going around vociferously pro- 
claiming that he was looking for the editor. When he finally met up 
with the Colonel, the latter got much the better of the affray, it was 
said. 

The only comment made about the matter in the next issue of the 
paper was, “Mr. - - - - found the editor.” 

Among Colonel Thornton’s many accomplishments, he was an 
author of, at least, two books, “My Buddie and I,” a story with a set- 
ting of Kentucky coal miner; and “The Lady of New Orleans.” The 
handwritten manuscript of the latter is in the Elbert Ivey Memorial 
Library, and is dated 1901. 

The Colonel was Hickory’s most colorful character in his day, and 
no one has come since then to surpass him. 

He appeared in public at all times immaculately attired in a “claw- 
hammer” coat, a high, silk hat, a gold-headed walking cane, and with 
appropriate haberdashery. He smoked fine cigans, and drank any 
kind of liquor. To go along with his fine raiment, he wore a Van 
Dyke beard, or goatee, which he kept trimmed to the point of meti- 
culousness. 

It was probably the latter which gained for him the epithet of 
Colonel. He was not a veteran of the War Between the States. He 
was too young when the war began to get into the army. Although 
given in jest, Colonel seemed to be proud of the title, and tried to 
make the best of it. He even attended all of the veterans’ reunions. 
I happened to be living in Washington City when he attended one 
there. I helped him to celebrate. 

The Thorntons lived in the finast home in town at that time. Their 
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barn was finer looking than most of the homes. A pair of beautiful, 
white horses and a carriage fit for a queen occupied the barn. The 
stable also contained living quarters for their hostler. 


When Mrs. Thornton went out for a drive, she looked the part of 
aqueen. She bore a remarkable resemblance to Queen Victoria, who 
was reigning in England at that time. 


The home where they lived is in the Northeast corner of the in- 
tersection of Center Street and Third Avenue. It was built by an- 
other “colorful character” who didn’t live long to enjoy it. He was a 
Mr. Shuler, Hickory’s first banker. Mr. and Mrs. Gwyn Harper, 
Jr., live there now. The barn was torn down years ago. 


Colonel Thornton’s only vicious habit was drinking to excess. As 
stated before, he would drink almost anything containing alcohol 
when good liquor was scarce. One of his means of obtaining alcohol 
was to make frequent visits to a soda fountain where I was working, 
and have me to put a good jshot of tincture of ginger in his Coca-Cola. 
That was almost pure alcohol, it being flavored only with Jamaica 
ginger. 

One time I thought I would play a trick on him and probably 
prevent his getting too much of the intoxicant. _ Instead of putting 
ginger in his drink, I spiked it with capsicum. That was even hotter 
than the ginger and not as potent. I didn’t fool him though. At the 
first taste, he spurted it out on the tile floor with an oath, as no one 
else could have expressed it, saying, “You gave me capsicum.” 


Once I asked the Colonel how he managed to get home on dark 
nights when he was so intoxicated. He said, “Well, son, I just light 
up a long cigar and follow the end of it.” 

The Colonel is said to have claimed that he had practiced law. 
He never opened an office in Hickory. He made another claim once 
which proved to be false. He said he was a Mason, and he presented 
himself to attend a lodge meeting. A Mason asked him, “Whence 
came you?” Thornton answered, “Valdosta, Georgia.” That was 
not the answer sought. He didn’t get in. 


Mrs. Thornton was somewhat older than her third husband. She 
died in 1916 in her 87th year. Mr. Thornton died eight years later in 
his 76th year. Mrs. Thornton had no children. She left the Colonel 
almost penniless when she died. He had probably run through with 
the fortune left her by her second husband. 

The Thorntons were faithful members of the Episcopal Church. 
They are buried in Oakwood Cemetery. 

Mr. Thornton spent his last days in dignified poverty in the old 
home of Will Stroup who had moved into a new home next door. Mr. 
Stroup, who was known to be a big hearted man, probably permitted 
Mr. Thornton to live there at no charge. 

Nov. 6, ’59 
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Inventor Of Famed Latta Pump 
Created Early Hickory Industry 


N Sept. 27, 1945, the Record carried the obituary of Major J. Lee 

Latta, 84, and stated editorially, “Hundreds of local people will 
feel a sense of personal loss in the passing of this kindly, good man 
who was a friend of everyone.” 

Major Latta came to Hickory with his parents from Orange coun- 
ty when he was fifteen years old in the early 70’s. 

He became engaged in newspaper work, first as a type setter, and 
as he gained experience, later was identified with some of Hickory’s 
earliest publications. 

However, something else was going on in his creative mind dur- 
ing this time. In his spare time, he was working on an invention 
which was perfected about 1896. 

The invention became known as the Latta-Martin pump, and was 
said to be the first of its kind ever made. 

For years, Major had dreamed of using air to force water. He 
experimented with a tomato can and an old fashioned bellows such as 
was used to start wood fires in open fireplaces. 

The first workshop was a room in the old Phoenix Mil] which 
stood where the Hickory Auto Parts plant is now. 

At the beginning, the pump was a single cylinder, but later, twin 
cylinders were utilized which provided a continuous flow of water. 

J. A. (Jim) Martin became a member of the firm giving it the 
name, Latta-Martin Pump Co. Major Latta was the sole inventor. 

The sale of the pumps became a successful enterprise, although 
Hal says it was not always easy sailing. In 1900, a plot of ground 
was bought in the W. B. Ellis estate near the site of the new Episcopal 
Church, and a shop was built for the manufacture of the pumps. The 
land was bought at that time for one dollar a front foot, Hal said. 

Some mighty well known and respected Hickory people became 
the working personnel when the factory got into operation. 

R. H. Maynard was the superintendent. The machinists were 
Lon Maynard, Lester Newton, E. Karl Whitener. Marvin Sherrill was 
secretary-treasurer, and Lee Friday was draughtsman. Roland Wag- 
ner was the installation man. He was sent as far as Canada, and to 
Seattle, Wash., to install pumps. 

By 1909, business was \so brisk that more room was needed for 
the shop. The office was in the shop building, so more land was 
purchased adjacent to the plant, and a new office was built. 

When Mr. Latta died, Hal took over the business. He said that 
a man came to him one day and made him an offer to manufacture a 
different type of pump for him. Hal told him he wouldn’t do that, 
but he would sell him the plant and he could make his own pumps. 
The plant was jsold to him in 1946. The new owner ran it until 
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1953. He moved his business to a new location in Hickory. 

The building has since been torn down and dwelling houses have 
been built on the site. The old office remains, however, and Hal is 
using it now for his home. 

Hal says that Gordon Cilley, late brother of J. L. Cilley, gave his 
father the title of Major. 

Mr. Latta was a well informed man who kept up with current top- 
ics of any important nature. He had a philosophical mind which 
enabled him to give most logical analyses on most any subject. Men 
would seek him out and rely on him for the trend of things. 

Before Hal got into the pump business, he spent a lot of his life 
away from Hickory as an employee of various railroads in their freight 
offices as agent. 

Hal had a younger brother, Chester, who was a gifted musician, 
and a composer of piano music. 

When the first phonographs came to Hickory, a concert was given 
in the old First Baptist Church, after the new church was built, and 
admission price was charged to hear it. The phonograph was the 
type which played the old cylindrical records, and had a “morning 
glory” horn to give volume to the sound. Chester Latta operated the 
machine. Everybody thought it was wonderful for him to know how 
to run it. Chester died in 1908. The old church where the concert 
was held was on the corner directly across the railroad from the pre- 
sent Elk’s Club. 

Major had a nephew, Roscoe Latta, who had the first Coca-Cola 
bottling plant in Hickory. 

Mrs. Latta was Miss Anna Bridges of Vance County. She be- 
came Mrs. J. L. Latta June 5, 1883. She passed away March 13, 
1933. 

Major and Mrs. Latta had a niece and nephew who are still living 
in Hickory. They are Miss Lela Wise and Henry A. Wise. 

The old Latta home stood in the Southwest corner of what is now 
First Avenue and Fourth Street, SW. Later it was known as the 
home of Capt. L. C. Furman and his mother. Capt. Furman was a 
well known freight conductor on the C. & N-W Railway. He mov- 
ed to Florida sometime after his retirement, but he is still keeping in 
touch with things in Hickory through the Record. 

Deca as), 


Claremont College Brought 
Many Cultured To Hickory 


T has been requested that this series of articles include a story about 

old Claremont College which closed its doors in May of 1915 after 
thirty-five years of service to the young women of Hickory and its sur- 
roundings. 
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The building stood where the High School now stands, and its 
bell was given to the High School as well as the name, Claremont 
High School. The college campus extended all the way to Finst 
Street, NE. There was no street through the grounds where Second 
Street now runs. 

The property on which the school was built was given to the Re- 
formed Church for educational purpose by Henry Robinson, a pioneer 
who also gave several plots of land to the city for parks, including the 
park at Union Square, and the site where the old log cabin near the 
A & P store now stands. 

The founding of Claremont College antedates that of Lenoir Col- 
lege by eleven years. 

Although old Claremont was comparatively short lived, it left its 
imprint on Hickory in an artistic and a social way that is still a good 
influence in the community. 

A very high-class faculty was employed, some of whom married 
and made their permanent homes here. Among these are Mrs. E. B. 
Menzies and Mrs. J. H. Shuford. Mrs. Edwina Chadwick, vocal 
teacher, built a home here. Miss Emma Bonney also built a resi- 
dence here. Some members of the families of former teachers return- 
ed to Hickory to live. 

Vocal and instrumental music, the arts of painting and crayon 
work, and elocution were taught in addition to the academic courses. 
A strict discipline was maintained. 

Mrs. Chadwick’s home was in the middle of the block on Center 
Street between Third and Fifth Avenues, NE. It was bought by Mr. 
and Mrs. Tellis Miller after Mrs. Chadwick’s tragic death. She was 
struck by a locomotive at a downtown crossing. 

For many years, Mrs. Chadwick led the choir at the Episcopal 
Church. She was avery small lady. People wondered how so much 
volume of voice could come from so small a structure. She held 
classes at her home for the young people of the church without charge. 

Mrs. Chadwick was a widow. Mr. and Mrs. Dinwiddie Holder 
were housekeepers for her. 

Miss Bonney was a one-time president of the college. Her home 
was on the same street as that of Mrs. Chadwick, but on the opposite 
side across from where the Richard Baker hospital now stands. She 
left Hickory to return years later, and served as librarian for a time 
at the Worth Elliott-Carnegie Library. 

In the mean time, her home became the home of J. Forney Del- 
linger and his family. 

Professor D’Anna taught piano. He was a native Italian. He 
married a Hickory girl, Miss Murrill. Their two sons were Victor 
and Hugh. The latter married Rose Shuford, daughter of A. A. Shu- 
ford, president of the First National Bank. 
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Dr. J. H. Norman, Doctor of Music, later was teacher of instru- 
mental music. He was a native of Manchester, England, and an 
alumnus of Oxford, Cambridge, and Leipzig Universities. He had 
been a concert stage entertainer. 


Dr. Norman was organist for the Episcopal Church, and got the 
members to buy their first pipe organ. It had to be pumped by hand 
then as the church was lit by oil lamps and had no electric current. 
The job of pumping it fell to me. The instrument had a stop on it 
marked “full organ.” When Dr. Norman used that, it was all I could 
do to keep enough wind in it to keep it playing. I could hear Dr. 
Norman saying, “Pump, pump.” 


Dr. Norman had a daughter, Helen, who went to the Episcopal 
Sunday School. I developed a serious case of “puppy love” for her. 
One Christmas, I put a gift on the Sunday School Christmas tree for 
her. It was a grapefruit. This particular species of citrus fruit had 
just made its first appearance on the Hickory market. I hadn’t even 
tasted one yet; so thinking it was something very special in the nature 
of a big, beautiful orange, I was proud of my gift to her. Last time 
I saw her, when she had come back to Hickory on a visit, she was still 
laughing about it. 

Years later, Dr. Norman’s son, Dr. J. S. Norman, returned to 
Hickory and practiced his profession, eye, ear, nose and throat spec- 
ialist. One of his daughters, Nan, still lives here as the wife of Dr. 
Dan Stewart. Another daughter is a successful physician in Gaston- 
ia. 

There were quite a few fine people who served as presidents in 
the early years of the school, including Dr. J. L. Murphy, but I re- 
member the college best during the presidencies of the Hattons, two 
of them at different times, one succeeding the other, covering the years 
including 1896 through 1902. 

I remember them best from hearing my two sisters mentioning 
their names, as my sisters, Estelle and Charlotte, were students during 
the presidency of the Hattons. 

One of my sisters, Charlotte, was an art student. Her work, some 
of which I still have, testifies to the thoroughness of the teaching at 
Claremont. 

Mrs. Menzies and Mrs. Shuford came along in later year. (I know 
they are going to like me for that word “later.”) Mrs. Menzies was 
Miss Reesie Warren of Virginia, and taught elocution. Mrs. Shuford 
was Miss Maud Forthman from Pennsylvania, and taught voice. 

Miss Frances Field and Miss Mattie Thomason were students at 
Claremont in its latter years. Mrs. Frady, art instructor at Lenoir 
Rhyne College, is an alumna of Claremont. She was Miss Beulah 
Propst. There are many others still living in Hickory and its envir- 
ons who went to Claremont. 
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I can remember at least two girls who were going to school there 
in some of its last years of existence. They were Bunch McDowell, 
of Morganton, who married Eck Abernethy; and Elizabeth Holbrook, 
who married Harold Shuford. 

I attended a Halloween party at the college one time. The path 
from the corner of the campus as one approached it from “up town” 
was bordered with trees, and very dark at night. As the young lady 
whom I was escorting and I were about half way up the long path, we 
were met by an “apparition,” shrouded in white, whoextendeda 
greeting hand. The hand wore a rubber glove which, under the cir- 
cumstances, felt very cold and clammy to carry out the ghostly impres- 
sion. 

The commencements at Claremont were always great events for 
the townspeople and for the students too. Piano duets were featured 
and the elocutionists were given a chance to show their talents in front 
of real audiences. They were great entertainments. Some of the 
townspeople were called upon to be speakers on these occasions. 
Judge W. B. Council was a favorite. 

I have a post card, dated April 20, 1910, written and signed by 
Dr. Murphy, to my father notifying him to attend a meeting of the 
trustees of Claremont College. 

An error has been noted in the story of Claremont College. Miss 
Emma Bonney was not one of its presidents, although she taught 
there at one time. It was Miss Emma’s mother who served as presi- 
dent, 1885 to 1887. Her name was Katherine Van Rensselaer Bon- 
ney. 


Strolling, Leisurely Sittings 
Once Favorite Pastime Here 


E fanfare introducing the automobile was also the requiem of a 
lot of fine, old customs. One of these customs was the evening, or 
afternoon, stroll. 

The long, Summer afternoons, which extended into the evenings, 
lured the populace out for a stroll which led to a lot of neighborliness 
—which is sorely missed by the few who can remember it. 

Another custom, which coincided with the strolling, was that of 
families sitting on their spacious front porches which the architecture 
of that day featured. 

These two customs worked together to create one part of the good 
neighbor policy. The strollers who found some of their neighbors 
enjoying the coolness of their porches would join them for an evening 
of neighborly conversation. 

There also were favorite public gathering places in the out-of- 
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doors for the strollers. Shelter was provided at some of these places 
in the form of what were called Summer houses. These consisted of 
ample floor space for band concerts, dancing, or just plain pacing 
around in rainy times. There was, of course, a roof; but no enclosed 
sides. Benches were provided all the way around the floor. Of 
course, it could have been called a pavilion. , 

One of Hickory’s most popular Summer houses was at the old 
mineral springs which used to be in what is now Carolina park. The 
spring, itself, was the main attraction. It was called the mineral 
springs because of the strong taste of iron in the water. 

In the waning of the Nineteenth Century, before the country had 
become germ conscious, there was a long-handled, iron dipper at the 
spring from which everybody drank if they chose to. The dipper was 
chained to a bolt in a rock. 

The Summer house was painted white. This was an open temp- 
tation, for those who had the inclination, to write their names, and a 
lot of other things, on the benches and posts. The mast pertinent in- 
scription to be found was this one: 

“Fools names are like their faces, Always seen in public places.” 

The old spring was on the side of the park next to the railroad at 
the low place between the two hills just under the sidewalk. There 
was no road nor street through the place then; and it was not kept as 
a park. It was just woods. There was a street and sidewalk be- 
tween the spring and the railroad. 

The nearest house was at the top of the hill above the spring on 
the west side. A Sides family lived there. Mr. and Mrs. Sides had 
a daughter, Daisy, and a son, Ted. Miss Daisy has been the head 
bookkeeper at the Ivey store in Charlotte for many years. The house 
is still standing and occupied. 

When Hickory’s first ice plant was built just across the railroad 
from the spring, some deep wells were drilled for it, and they render- 
ed the spring unfit for its former pleasure and usefulness. 

Another popular Summer house where the strollers congregated 
was in the middle, as it was then, of Oakwood Cemetery. On at least 
one occasion, evidence showed that some persons had abused the priv- 
ileges offered at the resort. J. F. Click, who published the Times- 
Mercury, one of Hickory’s two weekly newspapers at that time, wrote 
a very reprimanding and admonitory editorial about it. 

Automobiles began to come in early in the new century, and the 
Summer houses were no longer an attraction. Anyhow, the drying 
up of the mineral spring, and the demand for more space in Oakwood 
Cemetery doomed the old retreats which were so loved by Hickory’s 


older generation. 
Jan. 13, 60 
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Blackwelder Family Comes 
To Hickory From Catawba 


ERY high on the list of Hickory’s most prominent personages of 

half a century ago would be the name of John W. Blackwelder. 

Mr. and Mrs. Blackwelder and their family of two boys and two 
girls lived in the town of Catawba. They moved to Hickory just 
about the time the new era of the Twentieth century made its debut. 
Their fiyst home was in Highland, a large frame house near where the 
Kerr Sand Company’s place of business now stands. 

However, they soon moved “up town” in Hickory into the nice, 
brick home built by Hickory’s first druggist, O. M. Royster. It stood 
across the street from where the Reformed Church was at that time, 
on the northeast corner of Trade Avenue. It was probably the first 
home in Hickory, and maybe the only one, to have conventional wat- 
er works in the house. They had a well on the back porch as most 
of the homes, but the water was pumped by hand from it into a tank 
which supplied the water to the bathroom and kitchen. 

There were only four buildings in the whole square, all dwellings, 
and no street divided it as now. Around on the south side of the 
Square was a home occupied by Frank A. Clinard and his family. Up 
on the corner where Belk’s store is, was “Uncle” Andy Ramseur’s 
home. Next to it, going north, was the Royster home which later 
became known as the Blackwelder home, and beyond that on the cor- 
ner was Mrs. Matt Robinson’s boarding house. 

The Blackwelders had been here only a short while when George, 
their younger son, and I became acquainted. George got a job “jerk- 
ink soda” in C. M. Shuford’s drug store. He took me down to his 
home in Highland once, and I made my first acquaintance with Mr. 
Blackwelder’s elder son, Bascom. 

George and I found Bascom out in the back yard doing gymnas- 
tics on what we called an “acting pole.” It was just a horizontal bar 
between two end supports. Even then, the pole was very high from 
the ground to suit Bascom’s physique. 

George’s inoculation of the drug business at Shuford’s (which ori- 
ginally was Royster’s Drug Store) must have “taken” because George 
went on to take the course in pharmacy at the University of North 
Carolina. George began this course during my second year at the 
University as a Bachelor of Arts student. He and I were roommates 
in Room 13 of the Carr Building, better known to the students in 
later years as the Carr “barn.” 

The late Carroll Bost’s parents went away once and left Carroll at 
home alone. In their absence, Carroll held a stag party one night. 
The whole “gang” was invited. When George Blackwelder arrived 
a little late, after the party was underway, he found the boys seated 
on the floor in a circle all around the living room. 
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When George appeared in the room, one of the fellows had the 
attention of the group with some big tale he was telling, and no one 
seemed to notice George’s appearance. Of course, George expect- 
ed to be received in the cordial manner to which he was accustomed, 
but when no one even spoke to him for what must have seemed a long 
moment to him, George burst out in that deep voice of his with, 
“Howdy! damn you!” 

About the time all the veterans had gravitated back home after 
the First World War, and the school teachers had arrived for the be- 
ginning of the opening session, a great deal of rivalry sprang up over 
the attentions of one of the new teachers. Joe Murphy, Dr. Hester, 
Carl (Red) Miller, George Blackwelder, and perhaps several others 
were the contenders. 

George was relating one of his experiences while having a date 
with this fascinating, young lady. George told it this way: “I was 
pleading with her for her love with tears in my eyes as big as horse 
apples, and she looked at me and called me Joe.” 

George was a member of James Shuford’s “Slick-’em-back” club. 
It started this way as James related it: Somebody had put a messy gob 
of chewing gum in James’ hair. The only way he could get it out was 
to cut it out with hair clippers. Rather than have one big, bald spot 
until the hair would grow back, James just had his whole head clip- 
ped. He conceived the idea of getting some of the other boys to do 
the same. About half a dozen others joined. 

All of them came up to the drug store on the corner where I was 
jerking soda when they left Deitz’s barber shop. James asked me 
to pick one of them to be president of the club, and he stipulated a 
certain “qualification” that the president must have. I chose Red 
Miller. 

George was quite a singer in his younger days. He had a good 
bass voice, and sang with a group of us who frequently “serenaded” 
the girls in our set at their homes. 

This started out to be a story about George and Bascom’s father 
whose daughters are Mrs. J. B. Gibbs and Mrs. Macie Jordan. Many 
people knew him as Sheriff Blackwelder. He was made Sheriff of 
Catawba County in December 1898. He became Mayor of Hickory 
in 1908. His son, Bascom, also was Mayor in 1931. Bascom also 
has the honor of being one of the charter members of the local Rotary 
Club. 

One of the enterprises which Mr. B. started in Hickory was a 
bank, the old Consolidated Trust Company. The First National 
Bank eventually absorbed it. 

Two fine store buildings occupy the ground which was his home- 
place after he moved “up town.” One of them is the building which 
was originally built for Montgomery Ward, now Murphy’s; and the 
other is the J. C. Penney Co’s store. 

Sheriff Blackwelder loved to tell stories in a humorous vein. One 
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of his stories concerned a personal experience in which he sought and 
gained a desired lesson. I heard him tell it thus: 

He and his family were living too extravagantly, so he said, and 
he felt the need of cutting down his expenses. They were living at 
Catawba at this time. He knew an old farmer who lived alone in a 
little shack some distance across the fields from his own home. He 
decided one night to pay the old man a little visit for the purpose of 
perhaps learning a lesson in frugality or economy. 

When Mr. Blackwelder arrived at the old fellow’s home, the far- 
mer was sitting alone, and what he was using for a light was an old 
baking powder can lid with some lard in it and a piece of rag for a 
wick which he lit when his guest arrived. 

The old man seemed much surprised at Mr. Blackwelder’s call 
as he was not a frequent visitor, so he asked him what business 
brought him there in the night. Mr. B. told him he had come just to 
see him and have a friendly talk. 

The old man replied, “Well, if you just want to talk, we don’t 
need no light.” With that, he blew out the makeshift candle. 

Mr. Blackwelder died on March 7th, 1925, at the age of 69. His 
death preceded that of Mrs. Blackwelder who passed away Jan. 26, 
1928. They are buried at Catawba. 

Nov. 18, 59 


Site Of Greencourt Manor 
Formerly Occupied By Shop 


ENCOURT Manor, composing three houses, which has been 

a very popular boarding house for many years, has, at last, bowed 
to the onslaught of progress. 

It began with one house as the home of Mr. and Mrs. Dolph 
Whitener and their large family. Dolph Whitener was a brother of 
A. A. (Mike) Whitener, and they married sisters, the Misses Kestler. 

Adolphus (Dolph) Whitener was a railroad man. His railroad 
career was cut short by an accident which cost him an arm off at the 
shoulder, but was not fatal. Mr. Whitener, however, preceded his 
wife in death many years ago. Most of the children grew up, mar- 
ried, and moved away; so Mrs. Whitener utilized the large house and 
adjoining property by transforming it into a boarding home for local 
people and for transients. 

The Dolph Whitener home was located in the Southwest corner 
of the 100 block of North Center Street. 

In the 1880’s, and on into the early years of the new century, a 
foundry and machine shop stood in that location. It was the only 
building of any kind, except one, in that whole square all the way 
to Carolina Park, then known as the Spring Woods. 
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The other building was a small shack which was the home of a 
well known little Dutchman, Lewis Bachman, and his wife. It stood 
on the other corner across from Mr. Meade’s famous school house. 

At the time I remember it, the school house had been remodeled 
for the home of Mr. Eph Hahn and his family until the nice brick 
home was built farther up the street on the opposite side about two 
blocks away. This nice home js still occupied by Mr. Hahn’s son, 
Dr. Gaither Hahn, and his daughter, Mrs. Mabel Gibbs. 

The old school house still remains a part of the Todd Floral Com- 
pany’s establishment. 

The long square between the old foundry and the railroad and 
parallel to it contained some of Hickory’s nicest dwellings at that 
time, and the lots on which they were built extended all the way 
through the block. There were only two buildings facing toward 
the foundry on the back of thase lots, and they were small homes oc- 
cupied by colored servants of the owners. 

The first home, which stood about where the Chinese laundry 
and Geitner’s feed store now stands, was that of Philo C. Hall, who 
was one of the Hall Brothers who composed the firm of that name 
which gave the very small village of Hickory such a boost toward 
prosperity by establishing a general store which drew trade from 
miles around; the Hall and Bohannon tobacco factory; and the Pied- 
mont Wagon Company. 

Next was the home of Mr. and Mrs. Ben Seagle which stood 
where Hickory’s modern Police Department was recently erected. 
This was a fine boarding house in those days which catered to North- 
ern guests who came to Hickory for the salubrious climate. 

Both homes used their back lots for cow pastures for the family 
milk cow, and the servants’ houses mentioned above. 

Next to the Seagles’ was the little Episcopal Church. Adjoining 
that lot was the home of Mr. and Mrs. McIntosh and their family of 
three sons and a daughter. The oldest of the sons was Ashley who 
was an engineer and was killed in a wreck. His tombstone in Oak- 
wood cemetery bears the carving of his engine. Mr. Mc. was Hick- 
ory’s first photographer, and he had a sideline of flower culture with a 
greenhouse where he raised and sold cut flowers. The flower gar- 
den with its pools, was the show place of Hickory. The house still 
stands in a very rundown condition. 

Next to the Archibald McIntosh place, on the corner where the 
Post Office Annex is located, was the original home of the Menzies 
family until three of the sons, W. B., E. B., and K. C. built across 
from Claremont College on what became known as Menzies Hill. 
Dr. Charles Menzies built the home that is now a part of the Cleven- 
ger College. 

Judge W. B. Councill, at one time, owned about half of the square 
where the foundry was. His land was that half which bordered the 
Spring Woods. It was his cow pasture. 
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The Judge permitted the Claremont College girls to use a part of 
it to play field hockey. 

Some time back in the 1880’s a boiler, used for steam power to 
run the machinery in the old machine shop and foundry, exploded. 
The boiler soared over the Philo Hall house and landed across the 
railroad tracks just opposite the old Presbyterian Church in the edge 
of the yard of the “Make” Seagle home. It remained there until the 
house was moved to allow for the building of the Huffry Hotel (now 
the Earle Hotel). 

The man who started the machine shop was Laurence Ludwig. 
An exciting romance was started soon after his coming to Hickory. 
He had an excellent voice, and sang in the Episcopal Church choir. 
Miss Gertrude Ellis, Dr. J. R. Ellis’ daughter, also sang in the same 
choir. She was Hickory’s first Doctor’s daughter, and one of the 
belles of the town. She was a cousin of Mrs. T. A. Mott and Mrs. 
R. E. Simpson. 

A courtship ensued with Mr. Ludwig and Miss Ellis, and they 
were married. They left Hickory soon afterward to make their home 
in Pittsburgh, Pa. A son was born to them there and named Ellis 
Laurence Ludwig. He became a noted actor and he excelled in sey- 
eral other pursuits in connection with the theatre. He is still living 
and has visited in Hickory on numerous occasions. 

It would be a faux pas, after mentioning the Philo Hall home, 
if I failed to put in a word about the lovely and artistically talented 
widow whom Mr. Hall married as his second wife, and the two fine 
sons who came with her also the baby girl of their own who grew up 
to be a charming, and majestically beautiful, young lady. The par- 
ents christened her Challie Brandon. 

Mr. Hall’s second wife was a Mrs. Warlick from Newton. Her 
sons were Thomas McCorkle Warlick and Wilson Lee (Coot) War- 
lick.. 

Tom had an obese tendency which dubbed him Fatty. He be- 
came quite a football player. 

Coot was the first singer of “commercials.” He took it up for his 
own amusement or pastime which was not monetarily advantageous 
1s it has turned out to be in this age of television. Coot picked up all 
yf the ads which were seen posted everywhere with their well known 
slogans and made up the “catchy” tunes as he sang. “Pearline, Best 
by Test”; Arm & Hammer Soda”; “Sloan’s Liniment for Man or 
Beast.” Brands of chewing tobacco were among the numerous adds 
of those days. Reynolds’ “Schnapps”; P. H. Hanes’ “Early Bird”; 
Bailey Bros. “Big Whistle,” etc. The snuff ads too were in Coot’s 
repertoire. 

“Coot” was about 4 or 5 years old when his mother brought him 
to Hickory. Tom was the elder son. 

Mr. Hall died when the boys were nearing manhood. Mrs. Hall 
moved back to Newton, where she owned property, and built a home. 
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Tom became a garage owner. Wilson studied law, and Challie 
became County Librarian. Tom and Challie have passed away. 
Wilson is now a Federal Judge. 

Andrew Wilson who lived in the Startown section and was one 
of Catawba county’s most prosperous and best known farmers, was 
a brother of Mrs. Hall. 

DECi2, Boe 


Proposal To Shift Depots 
Brings Old Plans To Mind 


SEVERAL times recently, but more pointedly in the Wednesday, 

Nov. 18th, edition, The Record has published stories and editorials 
airing the growing anxiety of the citizens of Hickory about the tieups 
in downtown traffic caused by the blocking of railroad crossings by 
switching trains and long freights which stop to pick up and set off 
cars from the side tracks right in the center of town. 

Wednesday’s Record headline “screamed,” “Hickory Wants Rail 
Depot Relocated.” 

The trouble is that there was no town here until the railroad came; 
so the depots became the center of everything. There was no activity 
anywhere else. People built their homes right along the tracks be- 
cause the trains were the only attraction then. There were no traf- 
fic problems. Traffic was only a word in the dictionary, and who 
had a dictionary? 

But Hickory grew, and another railroad came into town using the 
same depots and freight yards. 

The freight depot was so much the center of things that, when 
the first survey was made to establish the town limits, the chimney 
on the old freight depot was used as the center point and the limits 
were measured in a circle with the radius of one mile. 

The second railroad to come in was a narrow gauge. It ran 
from Chester, S. C., to Lenoir, using a third rail of the Southern 
tracks from Newton to Hickory. It switched off the Southern track 
at a place opposite where Cilley’s Foundry now stands. From there, 
it proceeded on its own main line on the north side of the freight 
depot. The Southern tracks were on the south side as they still are. 
Later, the narrow gauge had its own main line from Newton to Hick- 
ory still using the north side of the freight depot. 

All this time the passenger depot was on the opposite side of the 
street from where it is now, and long steps all the way in the front of 
it led up from the trains to the waiting rooms. The narrow gauge 
had a long shed, called an umbrella shed, along the tracks where 
the passenger trains stopped just opposite the depot. 

Eventually it became a standard gauge railroad and continued to 
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use the same road bed through Hickory. 

In those days the railroads hauled almost everything even for 
short distances. When the merchandise reached its destination, 
crews of men unloaded the cars and stored their contents in the freight 
depot or on the big platform until the assignees could remove them 
on horsedrawn wagons. : 

In Hickory, with trains continually passing the depot where the 
wagons had to be loaded, or unloaded when they were shipping ma- 
terial, it became not only unbearably disconcerting but also extreme- 
ly hazardous. Some wagons were hit by trains. 

Appeals were made, but the railroad would do nothing about it. 

One cold night in the year 1907, the people themselves did some- 
thing about it. 

There was a Southern westbound passenger train which arrived 
in Hickory exactly at midnight. It was known as Train No. 35. 
After its departure, the streets were deserted. The town slept. 

This was the time a lot of merchants, assisted by some very prom- 
inent citizens, donned work clothes, masked their faces, and tore up 
the tracks alongside the freight depot. 

A railroad section foreman appeared on the scene declaring that 
the United States mail was carried on those tracks, and he was going 
to get his crew and replace them. 

They locked him up. 

The noise of tearing up the tracks aroused at least one sleeper 
who went over to see what was causing all the commotion. He was 
a man known to all his acquaintances as “Judge” Parker. He ran a 
restaurant with rooms for transients on the second floor in a building 
behind what is now the Ninth Avenue Pharmacy. 

When Judge Parker appeared on the scene, he was promptly ac- 
costed by a rough-talking masked man with the question, “Are you 
with us?” You may be sure the “Judge” answered in the affirma- 
tive, and he hastened back home. 

This happened when J. H. P. Cilley was mayor. Actually it can- 
not be said whether or not the tearing up of the tracks was done with 
his approval because, the story goes, he was aroused from bed and 
notified of what was going on after the act was committed. 

Arthur Pope was night policeman at the time, and Plez Jones 
was Chief of Police. No arrests were made, and no one has ever 
been convicted for the act. The railroad never took any steps to 
prosecute anyone. 

The rails were relaid for the reason of maintaining the railroad’s 
right-of-way, but they are covered up under the ground and no more 
trains have since interrupted loading and unloading freight from the 
north side of the depot. 

I daresay there is not a man still living who actually had a part 
in tearing up the tracks; but there is one, and probably only one, who 
was an eye witness to it. He had met train No. 35 that night and was 
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on his way home when he came upon the scene. He was sure he 
knew who some of the men were, but he has that secret locked up 
within himself. 

Hickory continued its growth, and of course the freight business 
grew accordingly. Steam locomotives were very noisy and smoky. 
Many complaints were lodged with suggestions to move the depots 
out from the center of town. 

This time, some years after the destruction of the track, the rail- 
roads, themselves, made the citizens a proposition. The plan, it was 
said, was to build a new line of road from Newton to Hickory which 
would be straight instead of making the wide swerve which it made, 
and is still making. The new line was proposed to be well out of 
town then to the south, and the depots were to be built near Brook- 
ford. 

It is believed the merchants turned it down on the excuse that the 
depot away out there would be inconvenient. They were still using 
horses and wagons. 

This might be a good plan to reconsider now. 

Some of the little known facts in the history of the railroads serv- 
ing Hickory might make interesting reading. The Southern Rail- 
road, Salisbury to Asheville division, at the beginning of the Civil 
War, was completed 17 miles west of Hickory. It was then known 
as the Western North Carolina Railroad. Work continued on it, 
even during the war, carrying it almost to Morganton. It was com- 
pleted to Old Fort by 1872. 

The Carolina & North-Western Railway had its beginning at 
King’s Mountain and was called the King’s Mountain Railroad. It 
was chartered from the State of South Carolina in December, 1848. 
It was a narrow gauge. 

The King’s Mountain railroad was completed to Yorkville, S. C. 
(now called York) in 1852. 

Some mergers of lines, including a line from Lancaster to Chester, 
Chester & Lenoir Narrow Gauge Railroad Co. The latter was com- 
pleted to Lincolnton in 1880. The completion of the road to Hick- 
ory was celebrated by a banquet here Dec. 27th, 1883. It was com- 
pleted to Lenoir June 2nd, 1884. 

A change of owners in January, 1897, gave it the present name. 
In November, 1898, the C&N-W built its own track from Newton 
to Hickory releasing the third rail in the Western North Carolina 
track. 

When this took place, an unexpected phase of operation began 
which afforded much amusement to all people along the lines, and 
bitter rivalry among the train crews of the two roads. 

Two passenger trains, the narrow gauge and the standard gauge 
(locally called the broad gauge) left Newton at the same time on the 
run to Hickory. They would race, and it was not, as might be 
thought, always for the larger engine to win. 
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I can even remember, myself, seeing the two trains roll up to 
the station almost pilot (“cow catcher”) to pilot, and the engineers 
alighting and jibing at each other while feeling the axles of the driving 
wheels to se if they had become too hot on the ten mile race. 

The C. & N-W again made use of the Southern tracks from 
AD to Hickory when it was converted to standard gauge about 
1903. 

A big event was made of the conversion in Hickory. The late 
James A. (Jim) Martin was an official of the road at the time. His 
daughter, Sallie, was given the honor of driving the first spike for the 
larger rail. It was a gold spike. The ceremony took place across 
the street from where Keever’s Hickory Nut Shop now is. 

The C. & N-W. shops were at Chester, S.C. They were destroy- 
ed by fire July, 1910. The loss was estimated at $45,000. 

Immediately, a great contest between towns all along the line 
arose as the people of each town made a bid for the reconstruction of 
the shops in their respective towns. Hickory won by giving the 
land for the shops which were erected at a cost of $60,000. 

The ground was bought by public subscription. I recall that 
a list was brought to the corner drug store where I was working and 
I was privileged to donate my “mite” to the fund for the purchase of 
the land. 

Both of Hickory’s railroads have brought some mighty fine fami- 
lies into this city helping to constitute their personnel in offices, shops, 
signal crews, track crews, and trainmen. 

Nov. 25, ’59 


Thirst For Learning Among Early Pioneers 
Of Area Provided Hickory With Good Schools 


"THE good people who settled the northern tip of Lincoln County 

in the middle 1700’s, the part of Lincoln which became Catawba 
County in 1842, were religious enthusiasts. They had fled to Amer- 
ica to gain religious freedom. The first buildings they erected, after 
their homes and barns, were churches. 

These settlers evidently had little educational advantages, but 
they, and their descendants, knew the importance of “book larnin’.” 
It is mainly for this reason that Catawba County was formed. A 
dispute with the people in the southern part of Lincoln County over 
a school system and the erection of school houses led to the separa- 
tion. 

The progenitors in this affair were the reason for Catawba Coun- 
ty, and eventually Hickory, having superior schools. 

Hickory has been exceedingly fortunate, from the very beginning, 
in having a very high class of teachers in its grammar schools as well 
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as in its institutions of higher learning. 

As early as 1871, before the name had been changed from Hick- 
ory Tavern to Hickory, accounts show that George W. Hahn (more 
about him later) and M. L. Little were in charge of a school in the 
Hickory Tavern community. The Mary Clute school also opened a 
school at Hickory Tavern. In the following year, Alice Ingold be- 
gan a school for girls in Hickory Tavern. 

J. W. Mauser, one of the earliest teachers in Hickory Tavern, was 
the father of Percy and John Mauser. The latter runs the trading 
stables near the fair grounds. Mr. Mauser was familiarly known as 
‘Squire’ Mauser. He had two other sons, Joel, a lawyer, who died 
Jan. 29, 1928; and Roscoe, a medical student, who died July 3, 1931. 

“Purse” had a saddle horse a long time ago that had a body like 
a giraffe. He was high in front, low in the back, but didn’t have 
the long neck of a giraffe. 

He also owned a bull which got out of his pasture and wandered 
toward the college, probably seeking a higher education. Someone 
caught the bull and tied him to the college bell rope. No one had 
the nerve to try to untie him. They had to send for “Purse” to re- 
lease the animal. 

John still lives at the old home place on the road between Le- 
noir-Rhyne College and the fair grounds. 


In 1877, a school known as Union academy was being operated 
by Hugh M. Blair and Thomas Lacy. The latter withdrew in 1888 
to be succeeded by W. P. Ivey. 


All of this gave Hickory a very good start toward having adequate 
and efficient schools. Hickory Tavern was incorporated as a com- 
munity in 1870. It grew from a simple lodging place on a through 
stage road. The coming of a railroad to this point a decade sooner 
gave it the importance of a shipping center which flourished from the 
Start. 

A new charter in 1876, shortened the name to Hickory. 

The year 1880 gave Hickory its first large school. It was a Cath- 
olic convent, St. Joseph’s Academy, located on a prominent plot of 
thirteen acres in the southwestern part of the town.. It was establish- 
ed by Dr. B. F. Cobb on Jan. 14 of that year. The building was a 
two story structure surmounted with a cupola which could be seen 
from miles around as the school sat on top of a knoll where it still 
stands less the cupola. 

The Lutherans, Ohio Synod, took over the property in J anuary, 
manned by the Rev. M. L. Hunt, Prof. S. M. Hambrick, Prof. H. K. 
G. Doerman, and the Rev. J. E. Barb. More concerning this later. 

In the meantime, before the Lutherans became owners of the 
Catholic convent building, the Highland Acadamy, forerunner of 
Lenoir College, had its corner stone laid March 25, 1882. This 
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school was sponsored by Major J. G. Hall (Uncle Gaither). The 
land for the school was given by Capt. Walter W. Lenoir (Cousin 


_ Walter). 


Col. H. C. Dixon was the first master, and opened the school July 
24, 1882. Later Heads were R. K. Bryan, Richard K. Meade, Jr., 
and the Rev. T. G. Thurston. Mr. Meade later had a private school 
which added greatly to his fame as a teacher of boys. At least two 
of his pupils are still living in Hickory. They are J. L. Cilley and 
Wade H. Shuford. 


Claremont College antedates Lenoir College by eleven years. 

It was nearing the close of the Nineteenth Century when the citi- 
zens of Hickory, along with people all over the state, not only be- 
came awakened, but also became active in doing something about 
state-supported, public, “free” schools. 

Hickory’s first unit of these schools wasn’t much of a building, 
but it was a start, and it grew rapidly. It was built on the same 
ground where Hickory’s Oakwood School now stands. It was a 
three-room, wooden structure. 

“Coot” Warlick (now Federal Judge Wilson Warlick) and I en- 
tered school together there about 1898. A Miss Asbury was our first 
teacher. She is still living. She is now Mrs. Yoder and is the 
mother of the wife of Andrew Scherer, C.P.A. 

A fine two-storied, brick structure soon replaced that building 
and remained Hickory’s only public, free school for some time. It 
has also been remodeled. 

A building stood for years on the spot where the Reformed 
Church Educational Building, which has recently been abandoned as 
such, stands which was pointed out as Mrs. Thurston’s school after 
it ceased to be occupied. This could have been the same Mrs. Thur- 
ston who was head of Claremont College for awhile. 

Mrs. Lucy Beard conducted a private school for girls in her home 
that stood just above where the Hickory Motor Sales (Dodge) place 
now is, beginning about 1892. She also taught piano lessons. Her 
school was quite popular. Many of Hickory’s best families sent their 
daughters to Mrs. Beard. Mrs. Charles Bagby (Miss Frankie Self, 
daughter of Attorney “Gus” Self and Mrs. Self) and Mrs. Mabel Gibbs 
(Miss Mabel Hahn, sister of Dr. Gaither Hahn) were among Mrs. 
Beard’s pupils in the latter years of her school. 

The Episcopal Church of the Ascension built a small school house 
on the old church lot about 1899. Miss Ada Schenck, a truly fine 
lady, was given charge of it, and I became one of her pupils. I 
must have become a “problem child.” Guess I fought too much with 
a fellow named Dillard Jones. My daddy “solved the problem” 
though by sending me to Prof. Geo. W. Hahn’s Hickory Boys’ School. 
Prof. Hahn was mentioned above as having one of the earlier schools 
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of the Hickory Tavern community. He was the father of Miss Precy- 
ous Hahn who was, for many years, secretary to Mr. W. J. Shuford 
at the Hickory Seed Company, and later at the Catawba Creamery. 
Another daughter was Miss Lillie Hahn who clerked in the old Van 
Dyke book shop for Arthur Moser, and for Bumbarger when he took 
it over. 

Prof. Hahn had several other children. One of his sons was 
car inspector for the C. & N-W. railway here for many years. 

Prof. Hahn was a veteran of the War Between the States. He 
wrote the book, “The Catawba Soldier of the Civil War.” He had 
some fingers shot off in the war, but he could thump you on the head 
with those stubs, and you would think a mule had kicked you. I 
know. He was also not a believer in sparing the rod. 

When I attended his school, it was the second floor of a building 
occupied downstairs by Harris’s Marble Shop, tombstone makers. It 
was located back of where the Ninth Avenue Pharmacy now stands, 
but that was long before the drug store building was built. There was 
a big hole in the ground there where an old hotel had burned. The 
hole had grown up with sycamore sprouts just the right size; that is 
for the purpose Prof. Hahn used them. He called the hole his cellar. 

The Hickory Boys’ School did not have desks, just chairs around 
a lot of large tables. Prof Hahn would look over his eye glasses 
back to the table where I sat and say, “Well! I see the time of day 
has come for me to take my daily exercise. Come up here, young 
man.” It wasn’t necessary for him to say which young man. [ 
would reluctantly march up and take my daily beating. I took it 
stoically, and it actually made the old man mad because I didn’t cry. 
He told me once, “I am going to whip you ’til you cry.” He twisted 
another stick around the one he had almost worn out on me and beat 
some more, but he gave up without making me cry. I saw him whip 
Charlie Dellinger around the neck once. Lloyd Marshall always 
fought back. I saw Lloyd burst a slate over the teacher’s head. Yes, 
we used the old time slates then. 

Lots of Hickory boys, sons of the older citizens, went to school 
there including Durant and Durward Abernethy, George Lyerly, 
Lloyd Whitener, Tom and Coot Warlick, Harold and Dick Shuford, 
who always impressed me as being the cleanest looking boys in the 
school; a boy named Ward Edwards who lived out on the South Fork 
River; McKinley Sigmon, Angus (Doc) Marshall and many others. 

The professor would call the roll every morning when school 
opened, and he required each pupil present to answer to his name 
with a verse from the Bible. “Kin” Sigmon would answer often with, 
“Jesus wept,” which of counse is the shortest verse in the Bible. 

I can say that I learned at least one important thing at Prof. 
Hahn’s school. I learned to spell. We used the old Webster’s blue 
back spellers. The method of teaching spelling was the old “spell- 
ing match” way. The class was lined up. Starting at the head of 
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the class, words were given out to each in turn down the line. Ifa 
word was missed, the one who spelled it right would take the place 
of the one who missed. To make it more interesting and competi- 
tive, a “head mark” was given each day to the one who remained at 
the top, and a prize was offered to the one having the most head 
marks at the end of the school season. 

Prof. Hahn was so rough on me that my dad finally took me out 
of his school, and sent me back to the old graded school where my 
teacher was a man with a reputation as bad as that of Prof. Hahn’s for 
whipping. He was Prof. A. P. Whisnant, but we all had an under- 
standing this time. My father asked Prof. Whisnant not to beat me, 
and he told me not to give him any reason to give me a whipping. I 
got along fine with Mr. Whisnant. Miss Mamie Dixon was one of 
my teachers there later. 

After Miss Mamie, I was sent to St. Paul’s Seminary, but I was 
not a ministerial student. My teachers there were the Revs. L. M. 
Hunt and J. E. Barb. That also was a popular school in its time 
where many of the “old timer’s” sons went. A few whom I recall 
at this time were Lawrence Cline, James Shuford, Chester Latta, 
George Abernethy, Lee Friday who was a newcomer then; and a fel- 
low named Tipton came about that time too. Prof. Barb’s brother 
also arrived as a student while I was there. 

I finally wound up at the place where I started and graduated 
there. D.K. McRae and C. M. Staley were the principals during my 
last years. I had Mrs. Beard as a teacher for awhile. She had given 
up her girls’ school and had come to the graded school to teach. My 
favorite teacher was Miss Kate Finley from Marion. She also had a 
private class at the home of the T. E. Field family where she roomed 
when the graded school closed for some reason. I was selected to 
be one of her pupils. 

I have used as a reference for some dates and names of the ear- 
lier schools “A History of Catawba County” which is a compilation 
of material gathered by the Catawba County Historical Association 
and edited by Charles J. Preslar, Jr. 


Wanderlust Turns To Painting 
For Branch Of Webb Family 


E, all, probably know a number of young men who have fol- 

lowed in their fathers’ footsteps in the manner of chosen voca- 
tions. It seems to be pleasing to the fathers, as it is not at all un- 
usual for the father to be ambitious for Junior to go into the busi 
ness or profession with him if the father happens to be doing some- 
thing to his own liking. 

Some of us may know also of fathers who were disappointed 
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because their sons chose activities far removed from what their 
fathers expected of them. 

In the year 1879, a young man came to Hickory and later rais- 
ed a family which included three sons who should have made him 
triply happy if he had such ambitions for them, as all of them 
worked right along with him and made his work their lifetime ca- 
reers. It has even reached into the third generation. 

This man was James E. (Jim) Webb who came here from Lin- 
coln county. He was a second cousin of Congressman E. Y. 
Webb and Judge James Webb, brothers who lived in Shelby. A 
bit of Mr. Webb’s own genealogy is an interesting story. 

His grandfather was a native Irishman, living in Dublin. The 
grandfather had a son, Tom, who ran away from home when he 
was eleven years old. He became a circus acrobat, and stayed 
with the circus for 35 years, during which time, he crossed the 
ocean seven or more times. 

When he retired from the circus, and wanted to return to see his 
parents, he traced them to Hillsboro, N. C., where they had emigrat- 
ed. This son, Tom, of the emigrants who sought his parents, was J. 
E. Webb’s father. He lived to be 91 years of age. 

Soon after his arrival in Hickory, J. E. Webb married Miss Salina 
Barger, daughter of Tom Barger. They raised a family of three sons, 
J. Arthur, W. Oliver (Ollie), and Olden (Olie) and a daughter, Etta. 
Oliver was named for Hickory’s first druggist, Oliver M. Royster. 

Jim Webb and all three of his sons were well known and popular 
house painters and paper hangers for a long time working together. 
All of the boys had very likable manners and a sense of humor. 

Arthur finally went to Charlotte to pursue his trade, and died 
there in 1941. Olie had a wanderlust, too, and finally landed in 
Birmingham, Ala., where he still lives. Ollie was the home boy of 
the trio, and remains here. His nice, cozy home, is at 1231 Fifth 
Street, NE (old Grove Street). He and his wife, the former Dula 
Keever of Newton, have a lovely family of two sons and two daugh- 
ters. 

The father, J. E. Webb, died June 3, 1916. The mother follow- 
ed him in death in the Spring of 1935. 

Ollie has retired, but still is called upon to do some paper hang- 
ing occasionally; which he does when he feels well enough. 

It is stated that Ollie is the home boy who remained in Hickory 
after his two brothers gave in to wanderland. There was one oc- 
casion, though, which occurred when he was about thirteen years 
old when he was overcome with what was probably hereditary from 
his grandfather. He ran away from home. Philo Miller, who was 
running a livery stable here at the time, was engaged to go after Ollie. 
He was found at Elkin. 

Ollie told me not to tell this, but I guess I take the same view 
of a secret that some fellow said about how women regard secrets. 
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“Either secrets aren’t worth keeping, or they are too good to keep.” 
This one was too good to keep. 

Ollie said that his father had been painting for 42 years before 
he (Ollie) started to paint with him. Now Ollie has been painting 
and paper hanging for 60 years. He observes that amounts to car- 
rying it on for 100 years. 

The third generation of the trade in the family is manifest in 
Ollie’s son, Joe, who worked with Ollie for 15 years as a painter and 
paper hanger before he accepted the position of manager of the local 
Sherwin-Williams paint store when it was opened here ten years ago. 

Joe was the first man to enlist in the Second World War from St. 
Andrew’s Lutheran Church. He was assigned to the Fifth Air Force 
(Communications) and served in the Philippine Islands and Japan. 
He is still a prominent and faithful member of St. Andrew’s. At pre- 
sent, he is a councilman and Sunday School Superintendent. 

Ollie’s daughter, Dororthy (Dot), also holds an important position 
in the Sherwin-Williams store. She is color consultant and interior 
decorator. Dot is also an artist in her own right. 

She studied art under Mrs. Beulah Frady at Lenoir Rhyne Col- 
lege. Dorothy probably inherits her talent from her father. He was 
the member of the family of house painters who was artistically in- 
clined. He took lessons in 1901 from Carrie Gilbert who was the 
first art teacher at Lenoir College. He has some fine canvasses to 
show for it. His masterpiece (two of them, really) however, was a 
mural, 8 feet by 15 feet, on the side of the barn at the old home place 
which stood on the Lincolnton Road at the intersection of the road 
passing where the Kenworth School is now, and across the road from 
where Morrell's store was built later. 

The first picture depicted a Southern passenger train going down 
the mountain from Asheville nearing the entrance to Swannanoa tun- 
nel. Every detail of the beautiful, rugged, mountain scenery at that 
point was portrayed perfectly. It could be seen well by people trav- 
eling along the road. They marveled at the beauty and surprise of it. 

Ollie painted over it after awhile and replaced it with a scene 
which he inscribed, “Moonlight on the Hudson.” 

The biggest housepainting contract ever undertaken by Ollie was 
in 1927 when he and Mid Ramseur were working as partners. The 
contract was to give two coats of paint to 654 houses for the Loray 
Cotton Mills in Gastonia. They finished the job in eleven months. 

Between 1927 and 1930, Ollie and Mid did a lot of work for Duke 
Power Company. They painted 58 houses at Salisbury, 62 at Mt. 
Holly, and 55 at the Oxford dam near Hickory. 

Ollie tells of working on the Richard Baker hospital when Dr. 
J. H. Shuford erected the original building in 1911. Ollie was paint- 
ing in the operating room when the first surgical case came to the 
hospital. He had to get out for the emergency. 

The case was George Bolick whose arm was caught in the ma- 
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chinery of a cotton gin. The arm had to be amputated. 

Ollie’s rate of pay at that time was ten cents an hour, he said. 

Ollie named some of the more prominent people whose new 
homes he painted back in those days. Among them were K. C. Men- 
zies, and Mr. Menzies’ next door neighbor, Shuford L. (Shuf) White- 
ner. 

Jack, Ollie’s other son, is now working as a hosiery mill mechanic. 
He, too, was in the Air Force as a mechanic for the Second World 
War. He saw action in Germany, was in the Battle of the Bulge. 

The other daughter, Evelyn, now Mrs. W. F. Coffey, enlisted with 
the WACS for the Second World War. She was with the Medical 
Corps at Ft. McPherson near Atlanta. She also served as Dr. Mar- 
ion’s secretary when he was in charge of the Navy training program 
at Lenoir Rhyne College. She worked in Dr. Monroe’s office too, at 
the college. Her present work is secretary at the Holy Trinity Luth- 
eran church. 

A story which Olie told me once would bear repeating here. Ol- 
ie had come home on a visit from where he had been living at the 
time. I believe it was New Orleans then. He said there was an 
old Mexican who stood at a certain corner selling “hot tamales,” Olie 
and some of his friends had been stopping to eat some of his delica- 
cies about every day for sometime. 

One day, they didn’t find the old Mexican there. They inquired 
about him and were told that the authorities discovered that he was 
using cat meat in whatever it was he was selling. They said it was 
learned when dozens of the cat skulls were found under the old Mexi- 


can’s house. 
Dec. 23, ’59 


Hickory’s City Ordinances 
Of 1900 Appear Odd Today 


SOME of the existing laws pertaining to the governing of the City of 

Hickory have not been greatly changed in 60 years; which shows 
that Hickory’s lawmakers in the beginning of the» Twentieth Century 
were farsighted men. 

Of course the innovation of inventions, principally the automo- 
bile, brought about changes in the regulations; but when the City 
Fathers made the ordinances for Hickory in A.D. 1900, they probably 
had to cope with a laxity on the part of county and state laws in cer- 
tain matters to prevent nuisances within town limits. 

A good friend came up with a copy of the City of Hickory Ordin- 
ances which were adopted by the Board of Aldermen June 6, 1900. 
It might be interesting to review some of the points of the law then 
for present-day comparison. 
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When these restrictions were adopted, much stress was laid upon 
all regulations pertaining to what should be allowed and not allowed 
within the section known as the fire limits. The latter enveloped the 
business section of the town which, of course, was the most congested 
area. 

It is quite understandable that Hickory people were so fire con- 
scious in those times, as Hickory was such a heavy loser to the fire 
demon in its very early efforts to become a commercial center. 

After nearly a century, we are often reminded of disastrous fires 
which took place in Hickory in its beginning; so the 1900 book of or- 
dinances istarts off with a building code covering the type of buildings 
to be erected in the fire limits, and some restrictions within other parts 
of town, too. 

For instance, ‘Porches, steps and platforms shall not extend into 
any sidewalk, street or alley.” This goes on to include signs and cel- 
lar doors. A regulation about chimneys is also set forth. 

Here’s a good one: “No person shall erect any livery, sale or feed 
stable or blacksmith shop on any lot fronting on the public square or 
on any street within 200 feet thereof.” Even something is in there 
about butchering animals on the public square. 

Nearly two pages were given the rules affecting the cemetery. 
Oakwood cemetery was comparatively new then. The old cemetery 
was next to where the present A & P store is. The people thought, 
when they selected the site for the new cemetery (Oakwood), that it 
was well out of the way of business and residence sections. 

Stiff fines were exacted for any infraction of the laws governing 
the peace, quietude and beauty of the consecrated grounds. 

Looks as thought all the responsibility was placed on the care- 
taker. Most of the clauses wind up with the statement, “without 
permission of the caretaker.” 

Section 15, naturally, attracted my special attention. I quote it: 
“No person shall kill or entrap in any way or manner whatever any 
bird or animal in said cemetery without the permission of the keep- 
er. Any one so offending shall, on conviction, be fined fifty dollars.” 

Section 18 states: “No penson having in charge any carriage, wag- 
on, dray or other vehicle shall drive the same faster than a walk in 
said cemetery. . .” 

Another section forbids entering or leaving the cemetery except 
at the gates, and it forbids walking or running upon the walls or 
fences. 

Before power lawn mowers came into use, all of the graves were 
mounded in the traditional manner. It was during this earlier time 
that a certain man, who had the reputation of being a hated meanie, 
was buried. Very near the location of his grave, jsomeone’s cow, 
which had been tied there to graze, broke her chain. No one both- 
ered to remove the part of the chain left tied to the bush. When 
‘“Meanie’s” grave was filled and mounded, some of the dirt covered 
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the loose end of the chain. Word got out that the poor fellow was 
chained in his tomb for fear that he would return to harm someone. 

A whole chapter in the book of ordinances is given to dogs. A 
tax was levied on the owners for them. At least, when one paid the 
dog tax in times past, a nice leather collar for the dog, bearing an 
identification number, was given to the taxpayer. _ 

Men, between the agas of 18 and 45, were required to work the 
public roads and streets four days in the year. This was a state law. 
One could be exempted from this labor in town by paying street tax. 

A chapter entitled “Miscellaneous” contains some interesting sec- 
tions which seem rather droll now. Section 7 forbids shooting mar- 
bles or pitching horse shoes on the sidewalks, also chasing wild game, 
or running dogs on the sidewalks. 

Section 13 states that any person who shall camp in the public 
square with any cart or wagon or graze any horses or cattle on the 
public square, streets or sidewalks, shall be fined ten dollars. 

Section 15 allows no merchant to exhibit any goods upon the side- 
walk except within two feet of his store or place of business, and then 
only between the hours of 6 a.m. and 7 p.m. 

Section 24 is evidence that, even then, Hickory people appreciat- 
ed their birds. The paragraph states “that any person who shall rob, 
break or otherwise disturb any bird’s nest or setting bird, or take 
therefrom any eggs or young birds, or shoot or rock, or otherwise at- 
tempt to kill by any means or weapons any old birds within the city, 
shall, on conviction before the Mayor, be fined five dollars.” 

Quite a few sections in this chapter rule various ways in which the 
citizens might offend while riding their bicycles. 

Itinerant merchants of various sorts and beggars were under cer- 
tain restrictions too. 

These ordinances were signed by A. A. Whitener, Mayor; A. A. 
Yoder, Sec.-Treas.; and Councilmen J. D. Elliott, S. L. Whitener, F. 
B. Ingold, P. York, R. K. Harris, J. S. Propst, and Chief of Police 
(name not given). 

Try to imagine what Hickoryitas will find to amuse them in our 
ordinances of today if they read them in A. D. 2020, 60 years from 
now. 

Feb. 10, ’60 


Number Of Prominent Hickory 
Families Listed On Roll Here 


HE “Clinard Looks Back” story which appeared in The Record 

Dec. 16, 1959, told of some of Hickory’s early schools. Some 
vague mention was made of a certain building which had been pointed 
out as a Mrs. Thurston’s school house. 
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It seemed there was no further information available at that time 
about the school; and no mention «s made of it in “A History of Ca- 
tawba County.” That is a pity, because some of Hickory’s most 
prominent families were represented in the school, it has been learned. 

The mention of the school drew the special attention of a Record 
reader over in Taylorsville. This reader sent the writer a picture 
which led the way to some very interesting history of the Thurston 
family. 

At the time Mrs. Alice Thurston conducted this school, she recent- 
ly had become a widow, being a second wife of the Rev. Thomas G. 
Thurston, one of the very early pastors of the First Presbyterian 
church of Hickory. 

The Rev. Mr. Thurston was born in 1836 in the Hawaiian Islands, 
the son of a missionary. Eventually, he and his second wife, and a 
daughter and son of their own and a daughter by his first wife, came 
to this section to visit a brother-in-law, a Mr. Benfield, and his family 
at Taylorsville. 

When the Rev. Mr. Thurston accepted the pastorate of the Pres- 
byterian church in Hickory, he and his family moved into a house 
which stood on the lot where the recently vacated Corinth Evangelical 
and Reformed church stands opposite Hotel Hickory. The house 
was known by later rasidents as the Whiting house. The George 
Huttons lived there for awhile, also. 

The Rev. Mr. Thurston also served churches at Taylorsville and 
Wilkesboro; and he was one of the masters of the old Highland Aca- 
demy, the forerunner of Lenoir Rhyne college, in the 1880’s. 

On Feb. 22, 1884, the Rev. Mr. Thurston was going to Taylors- 
ville and to Wilkesboro to hold meetings in the churches there. He 
was traveling by horse and buggy. His daughter, who also was nam- 
ed Alice, was accompanying him to visit the Taylor McIntosh family 
at Taylorsville, and the Ed Finley family at Wilkesboro while her fath- 
er conducted the meeting in those towns. Alice was about 22 years 
old. 

When they reached Oxford’s Ford of the Catawba river on the 
road to Taylorsville, they found the river greatly swollen from recent 
rains. Mr. Thurston left Alice and her heavy luggage on this side of 
the river to try it alone to determine whether it would be safe to ford 
with the extra load. He made it all right, and returned to get Alice 
and the luggage. 

On the second trip, the horse gave out. The Thunstons and the 
horse were drowned. Several days elapsed before the Rev. Mr. 
Thurston’s body was recovered, and it was much longer until Alice’s 
body was found. Their remains were buried in the church lot, and 
a nice, tall monument erected, at the old Presbyterian church here 
which stood facing the Make Seagle home where the Earle hotel now 
stands. 

When the new Presbyterian church was built in 1905, the remains 
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and the monument were moved to Oakwood Cemetery. 

Sometime after the awful tragedy, Mrs. Thurston opened her 
school in a room of the home where the picture mentioned was taken. 
Later, the class was moved into a small building at the rear of the 
dwelling which building was the one referred to as Mrs. Thurston’s 
school. She also was listed as serving as president of Claremont col- 
lege for a short time. Mrs. Thurston was a graduate of Wellesley. 

In the Hickory Daily Record’s issue of Jan. 26, 1938, the follow- 
ing item was copied for its “SO years ago” column from the files of 
the old Press and Carolinian of that date in 1888. The item was 
headed, “The Smartest Children,” and bore these names of Mrs. 
Thurston’s pupils on the honor list for having attained a grade of 85 
or more for scholarship and deportment for the month. 

“Maggie Hall, 96; Lois Seagle, 93; Mamie Dixon, 93; Essie Sea- 
gle, 93; Lovie Sigmon, 92; Florence Chandler, 90; Charlotte Clinard, 
90; Fannie Dixon, 89; Fannie Ingold, 88; Gertrude Hall, 87; Josie 
Sigmon, 87; Anna Clark, 86; Florence Hallman, 86. Signed by 
Thurston. Other pupils whom jsome recall as having gone to the 
school were Lillie Chandler, Mary Paaizow, Arthur Pope, Edward 
Clinard, and one of the Field girls. The latter pupils’ names not ap- 
pearing on the honor list shown here, does not mean that their grades 
were not up to the mark, necessarily, but that they might have attend- 
ed the school at a different time.” 

From the same source from which the honor list came, but dated 
Aug. 25, 1892, this item appeared: “Mrs. A. G. Thurston’s school will 
commence Sept. 5, Claremont college opens the sixth with Rev. J. L. 
Murphy, president. Lenoir college and St. Paul’s Seminary will also 
open early in September. The public school will begin on the first 
Monday in September with L. C. Huffman, principal, Mrs. Hunter 
and Miss Alice White assistants.” 

Clippings of these items are in the scrap books of Mrs. B. L. 
Prevette, nee Mattie Mae Houck, who kindly loaned the copy of them 
for this story. The Mrs. Hunter, mentioned in the last paragraph, 
was Mrs. A. C. Hunter, an aunt of Mrs. Prevette. 

Mrs. Thurston later married E. Milton Stevenson of Taylorsville. 
She died Nov. 4, 1910, and is buried in Taylorsville. 

Mrs. Thurston’s son, Asa, who was the little boy in the picture 
with the toboggan on his head, became a physician and lived in Tay- 
lorsville in the old home until his death a few years ago. 

He married Jones P. Echerd’s daughter. Mr. Echerd was president 
of the Taylorsville Merchants and Farmers bank, now a branch of the 
Northwestern. 

Mrs. Asa Thurston is a sister of Mrs. W. T. Stevenson of Hickory. 
We are indebted to Mrs. Thurston for much of the history contained 
in this article. 

The tall girl at the end of the back row is Mamie Dixon. 

The children of the Asa Thurstons have attained much promi- 
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nence in their professions in their selected towns. 

One son is a doctor in Salisbury; another is a dentist in the same 
city; another is in the insurance business in Greensboro. One daugh- 
ter is named Mary Geitner after Miss Mary Geitner of Hickory, who 
was a good friend of the family. Miss Mary Geitner Thurston mar- 
ried Mr. Johnson, who is manager of the Coca-Cola bottling plant in 
Statesville. The other daughter married James L. Lowe of North 
Wilkesboro, head of the Lowe hardware chain. 

Mrs. Thurston has taken an active and prominent role in the wel- 
fare of her own home town, having been on the town council for six 
years, and active in many other civic enterprises both social and poli- 
tical. 

Mrs. Alice Thurston’s daughter, Lucie, married Clarence Mc- 
Neely, a banker of Mooresville. She died about two years ago. 


‘Fighting Eggs’ Provided 
Easter Fun In Olden Days 


ASTER is only a little more than a month away. It comes on 

April 17 this year. Very small children have probably already 
begun to dream about their beautiful Easter eggs in various colors and 
designs on their shells; or perhaps the little boys and girls are hoping 
they will get one or more of those baby chicks or ducks with colors 
which they only bear at Easter time. They might even get an East- 
er bunny rabbit. 

At the turn of the century, not only the little boys, but also the 
big boys, and even some almost grown boys participated in a game, 
or sport, at Easter time which seems to have died out in recent years. 

For some time before Easter, but ending after that day, the boys 
played a game which they called “fighting eggs.” The object of the 
game was to find an egg with a shell harder than any other eggs had. 

The game was played by one boy holding his egg in his closed 
hand with the little end of the egg exposed. The other boy playing 
would tap the point of his egg on the point of the other. If his egg 
cracked the shell of the other egg, he won the cracked egg. If his 
own egg was cracked, he lost it to the other boy. 

A fellow usually carried several eggs. When a boy was challeng- 
ed for an egg fight, he would test the challenger’s eggs against his own 
assortment to determine which were harder. 

The way of determining the hardness of these shells was to tap 
the point of an egg against one’s upper, front teeth. The density of 
the shell could be judged in two ways, either by the sound the tapping 
made, or by the feel of it. 

Some of the boys would try to slip in a guinea egg, because guinea 
eggs are always harder than hen eggs. 
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Charlie Witherspoon, who was one of the older boys among the 
egg fighters at Easter, always came out with a goose egg for his fight- 
ing egg. Of course no hen egg could “whip” a goose egg, but Char- 
lie always seemed to find plenty of suckers. He carried his winnings 
in a large sack. 

Dyed eggs are not a new Easter idea by any means. Children 
had them back then too. I can remember well, the first Easter 
in my life, when I was old enough to comprehend such things, but 
still young enough to believe in Easter rabbits and Santa Claus. 

I was awakened early that Easter morn by my mother and father 
who took me out in our front yard to a pretty mound made of stones 
and covered with a beautiful, cultured vine of a species of honey- 
suckle. Here, they told me, they had found an Easter bunny’s nest 
full of pretty rabbit eggs. The eggs, of course, were in many colors, 
and I believed that an Easter rabbit had put them there for me. 

Dyeing, or tinting, baby chicks, ducklings, or baby rabbits wasn’t 
dreamed of then. The children were most happy and satisfied to 
get the dyed eggs; and they had the added excitement of the Easter 
egg hunts mainly at their Sunday schools where they learned the true 
meaning of Easter to begin with. 

March 9, ’60 


Electrical Industry Brought 
Kennedy Family To Hickory 


RITING on the same theme as was pursued in the Webb family 

story, that of sons who followed in their fathers’ footsteps and 
worked with their fathers, another early citizen has been chosen as 
the subject of this story. 

W. J. (Will or Bill) Kennedy was Hickory’s first electrician. He 
had four sons and two daughters. All four of his sons became elec- 
tricians working with their father. 

Mr. Kennedy was one of the eight sons of the Rev. Julius Ken- 
nedy, a Methodist circuit rider who lived in Cleveland county after 
coming to this section from Pennsylvania. Another son of Julius 
Kennedy is running a pottery at Wilkesboro. 

Will Kennedy married Lou Ella Abernethy, daughter of S. M. 
(Mose) Abernethy. Lou Ella was a sister of H. D. Abernethy, the 
father of Mrs. George Lyerly. H. D. Abernethy was secretary-trea- 
surer of old Piedmont Wagon Co. 

The Moses Abernethy home was across the Henry River (fami- 
liarly, the South Fork River) at what is now the Yount Florist place 
beyond Brookford. 

Mr. and Mrs. Will Kennedy and their family were living at the 
old S. M. Abernethy home when they moved to Hickory in 1895. 
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Mr. Kennedy got a job as manager of Hickory’s first electric pow- 
er plant with John Mathis as his assistant. His new Hickory home 
was just across the street from the light plant, as it was called, and 
next to the Henry Cline home. 

When Thornton’s plant was built down by the railroad across 
from the present Cilley’s foundry, Mr. Kennedy was still the manager, 
but with Laurence Fry as his assistant. 

As I remember the Kennedy home, the family had moved from 
that first location to a house which stood where the Duke Power office 
is now, and their neighbors were the A. A. (Mike) Whiteners on their 
left, and the J. Forney Dellingers on their right. The Dellingers mov- 
ed to a home opposite where the Richard Baker hospital was built. 

When Mr. Kennedy assumed the duties as manager of the light 
plant, he didn’t know too much about the operation of the dynamos, 
according to his son, Guy, but he ordered books and studied. He 
continued his studies into other fields of electrical work such as house 
wiring, etc. 

One of Mr. Kennedy’s duties with the electric light business was 
to trim the street lights. The first street lights in Hickory were the 
type known as arc lights. The arc light was a heavy, metal contrap- 
tion with a thick, glass globe suspended at the bottom in which two 
sticks of carbon in vertical positions, one upright and the other sus- 
pended to touch it. Where the carbon sticks touched, they burned 
with a brilliant light when the electric current was applied. Where 
these carbon sticks came into contact with each other, they had to 
be trimmed after burning unevenly and they had to be replaced when 
they burned too short. That was Mr. Kennedy’s job, trimming and 
replacing them. 

The burned out sticks were just cast away. Children were right 
there to grab them as they made fine crayons to make black marks 
on clean surface. 

The arc lights were suspended high over the middle of the streets, 
and could be lowered and raised for changing the carbon sticks by a 
small chain which hung by the pole which supported the long, metal 
arm on which the light was held. 

Once I was watching the carbon being changed in an arc light 
when a smaller boy came along and stopped to watch. The little 
fellow was carrying a paper bag of groceries. When the light was 
trimmed and pulled back up all the way to the top, something broke 
and the heavy light fell with an awful crash right at the feet of the lit- 
tle boy carrying the groceries. 

The child remarked, very calmly, “If that thing had hit me, it 
would’a broke my eggs.” 

Another experience with an arc light, which I assure you had no 
ludicrous aspects, occurred in a terrible storm at midnight. I was 
walking home from my work at the drug store. When I approached 
the corner where the Richard Baker hospital was built later, the arc 
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light was lying in the middle of the street with electricity still going 
through it and popping in all directions in little, bright balls of fire on 
the wet ground. 

I walked far around it for fear the electricity might be conducted 
through the dampness to me. It also occurred to me that someone’s 
horse could be killed if the person rode or drove too close. I hurried 
jhome to call the man who was looking after the lights at that time. 
Before I could make the call, I heard a couple of loud reports and ran 
back to see what had happened. 

I found our neighbor, Jesse Warlick, at the place. He had fired 
gunshots to summon help. He had found the man whom I went 
to call, but the man was lying dead in the shadows and honeysuckle 
vines behind the pole on the opposite side to where I had circled 
around the place. 

The dead man was a Mr. Bumgarner. He had gone there to fix 
something about the light, and the chain had come in contact with the 
high voltage wire at a place where the insulation had worn off. 

When the Southern Power Co. (Later taken over by Duke) bought 
the Thornton plant, Mr. Kennedy worked for a power company in 
Greensboro for awhile, then came back to Hickory and opened a shop 
to do house wiring. That is when his sons began to get into the work 
with him. 

Clyde was the oldest son. He had naturally curly hair. His 
playmates named him “Kinky.” He left Hickory many years ago and 
has been dead about two years. 

Guy was the next to oldest. He remains in Hickory, and is still 
head of the Kennedy Electric Co., but says he is trying to retire. He 
helps his wife in the antique business. 

Moses, the third son, was named for his grandfather. He has 
been dead about twenty-five years. 

Marcellus, the youngest boy, was named for Col. Marcellus Thorn- 
ton. Marcellus is still in the electrical business in Charleston, S. C. 

The two girls, Della and Ora, married and raised families. All 
of their children are doing well, and some of them have achieved out- 
standing success in their fields. Guy tells me, Della and Ora both 
died several years ago. 

Mr. Kennedy was working at the top of a pole once when the pole 
fell. The pole caught one of Mr. Poly Hahn’s bakery wagons being 
driven by his son, Luke. It struck the wagon about the middle, and 
smashed into it. It was told that Luke, the driver, was eating some- 
thing, and he almost choked to death when this happened. Mr. Ken- 
nedy’s leg was broken in the accident. 

Mr. Kennedy diverted some from electrical work after his sons 
were able to take over. He was service man for the Latta-Martin 
Pump Co. for a time, and was sent all over the country to repair the 
pumps. At one time, he became a revenue officer, and destroyed 
many illicit “stills.” 
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Even after retirement, Mr. Kennedy did not remain idle. He ran 
a small grocery business near his home which was at Four Points at 
that time. 

He died in 1945 at the age of 79. Mrs. Kennedy preceded him in 
death about three years. 

Guy and his wife have a lovely home in the 800 block of Third 
Avenue, NW, the old Lenoir Road. For several years, they had the 
largest and most beautiful Christmas tree in town. They utilized a 
very large, living tree in their front lawn which they covered with 
large, multicolored, electric lights. 

People from all around drove by at night when it was lighted up 
to view and admire the splendor of it. 

Guy’s hobby is photography. As an amateur, independent pho- 
tographer, he has been acclaimed a winner in numerous contests spon- 
sored by the local photography club. 

Dec. 30, ’59 


‘Blind George’ Fought Back 
From Handicap After Blast 


HE famous, late Will Rogers is credited with having said that he 
had never met a man whom he did not like. 

Well, I can’t say that my own Christian spirit is quite equal to 
such a sentiment as that, although I am inclined to believe that every 
man has some good in him which can be discovered if his emotions 
are fathomed. 

I will say this though: I don’t think I have ever known a person 
from whom I could not learn something. 

What brought on this philosophical outburst, was looking back 
into the “Gay 90’s,” and dwelling upon a lesson to be learned from 
a well known colored resident of Hickory, in those years, who was 
respected, admired and loved by whites as well as Negroes for his in- 
domitable spirit and the manner in which he bore his Cross. 

Everyone knew him as “Blind George.” His name was George 
Robinson, but I daresay there were few who knew his surname. 

George lost his sight when a blast went off in a well which he was 
helping to dig. He was a young man then. 

Although his blindness was total, George didn’t give up. He con- 
tinued to earn a living for himself and his family by sawing and chop- 
ping wood for people. Nearly everyone in Hickory cooked with wood- 
burning ranges then, and they heated their homes with open fireplaces 
and wood-burning stoves. 

George had another regular job which helped him a lot, as it was 
something he could do without the use of sight. The job was regu- 
lar, as stated, but only took a small part of full time during each week. 
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He turned the big wheel which operated the hand-powered printing 
press of one of Hickory’s weekly newspapers, the Times-Mercury. 

George was a powerful giant of a man. The hard work he did 
seemed to be almost effortless when he performed it. 

Some thought that the most remarkable thing about George was 
the apparent easy manner in which he went about town without a 
guide. He carried a walking stick to feel for an obstruction which 
might be in his path, but he seemed never to be lost as to his where- 
abouts. 

George’s mind was alert. Counting money and changing the 
coins presented no difficulty to him. He could rub a coin between 
thumb and finger and know exactly what he held, and to try to fool 
him was futile. 

George had a saying which, combined with an old, trite phrase, 
sounded as though it was an original thought. He would often say it 
when someone was testing his ability to know the identity of some ob- 
ject by handling it. 

Blind George’s adage was: “Seein’ is believin’, but feelin’ is the 
naked truth.” 

George had already reached middle age when I became old en- 
ough to know him. He sawed wood for my father as far back as I 
can remember. 

To this day, the only picture which comes to my memory of “Old 
Blind George” is a cheerful face wreathed with a broad smile expos- 
ing a beautiful set of teeth. 

It seemed that his smile was perpetual, and that is a lesson in it- 
self to those who knew him and the circumstances of his handicap. 

When the City of Hickory began tearing up the streets all over 
town, in the very early years of the 1900’s, in the first stages of in- 
stituting its new water and sewer system, a very deep ditch was dug 
for a sewer line at the intersection of what is now Fourth Street and 
First Avenue, SW. 

Blind George walked right into that ditch. I don’t think anyone 
saw the accident, and it was a little while before he was found. 

The fall into the ditch was not fatal, but it was the beginning of 
George’s decline, and it put a stop to his freedom of wandering alone 
over the streets of the town. 

March 16, ’60 


Moonshiners Just Couldn’t 
Keep Up With Joneses Of Old 


The tantalizing topic of the father-son business relationship 
persists. It recalls to mind another family who came to Hickory in 
1886 from Reidsville. 

The father and two of his seven sons were engaged in a business 
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together which provided thrills, excitement and danger, and required 
skill, daring, nerve, muscle, dexterity, and cunning. 

They were U. S. Marshals, but their main duties seemed to be 
capturing illicit distilleries (“stills”), and the men who operated them. 

They built quite a reputation for themselves, and they set an 
enviable record for the number of stills they brought in. 

Henry W. (Spec) Jones and his wife, Susanne Foy, lived in a 
home opposite the present Kenworth school. Their sons were Sam, 
P. P. (Plez), Walter, Percy, A. Fred, Frank, and Joe. Their two 
daughters were Minnie and Elizabeth (Betty). 

Plez and Fred were the sons who were deputy marshals, and 
worked as a team with their father. They always went as a pair to 
search for stills and men while the remaining member of the team 
was left to guard their transportation which was usually a horse and 
buggy, or a team and hack. 

At this time, Fred is the sole survivor of the family. He is 85 
years of age, but still likes to hunt rabbits. His mutually favorite 
hunting companion is the Rev. H. D. Althouse, D.D. 

The father-sons team were engaged in the work of hunting 
down stills for about six years. They were better known by the 
titles of Revenue Officers. Fred is remembered by the younger people 
as an employee of the Hickory Post Office, where he worked for 26 
years, although he has been retired for 21 years. 

Fred married one of his close neighbors, Miss Hester Seaboch, 

who died several years ago. Since the home burned, Fred has been 
living with one of his four daughters and her husband, Everett Hug- 
gins. 
Plez is well remembered as an intrepid Chief of Police in Hick- 
ory for many years following his work as a revenue officer. One 
incident remains vividly in my recollection from early childhood in 
which Chief Jones was accused of a “dastardly deed.” 

The accusation sprang from a bunch of kids whose favorite 
swimming hole was at the foot of the hill behind Clevenger’s College. 
There was no street there then, and no houses very near. The tall 
bushes and weeds along the creek bank cut off the view from any 
streets; and well enough they did as the kids used no bathing suits. 
Many of the little kids learned to swim in that hole. 

As new houses began to rise nearer to the place, the kids were 
entreated to quit using the hole, but they kept on using it until one 
day when they gathered there for the usual day’s frolic. They found 
that a wagon load of tin scraps, probably from Ingold’s tin shop, had 
been dumped into the hole making it unfit for a swimming hole any 
more. 

The kids, at once, blamed “Old Plez Jones” for the act of ruin- 
ing their swimming hole, although he probably had nothing what- 
ever to do with it. He previously warned the kids to stay out of the 
hole though. 

Fred can recall some interesting experiences of still raids and 
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man hunts. For instance, there was the time when the trio of offi- 
cers got word through their “grapevine” that a very elusive man, 
whom they had been trying to catch, would be at a home where a 
log rolling was to be held. 

These log rollings got all the neighbors together to pile up logs 
and burn them when a new ground had been cleared for farming 
purposes. The work was followed usually by a big feast and perhaps 
a dance lasting far into the night. 

The Joneses got to the place about midnight when the dancing 
was still going strong. One went to the front door, one to the back 
door, and the other stayed to guard their horse and vehicle. 

With a pistol in each hand, they opened the doors and an- 
nounced that they were looking for a man. One fellow spoke up, 
and in one breath, said, “What’s his name? He ain’t here.” But the 
Joneses knew their man and got him. He was standing right behind 
the spokesman. 

The funniest thing about the episode was that, when the Joneses 
were stealthily making their way to the house, the people in the 
house were singing a song of their own making which had a refrain, 
“Come on Joneses.” 

Fred relates another incident in which he got into an awful 
fight with a big man who weighed about 250 pounds. The three of- 
ficers had been informed that the moonshiners were making a run 
of liquor, and they were warned that the men had two vicious dogs 
on guard with them. 

In those early days, the blockaders didn’t go to such ingenious 
extremes to conceal their operations. This still to which the of- 
ficers had been directed was in a house built for the purpose, but 
in an out-of-the-way place. 

When the Joneses opened the still house door, they first had 
to shoot the two dogs about which they had been warned. Fred then 
got into an affray with the big fellow who knocked him down. But 
Fred finally made the arrest after winning the fight, and he and his 
brother took the two men in. 

After the Joneses had quit the business, and Fred was working 
at the post office, W. J. (Bill) Kennedy was the revenue officer here. 
One day Mr. Kennedy asked Fred to go with him to help find a 
still he had not been able to locate. 

Fred found the still on a branch near where the Lake Hickory 
Country Club is located. “Tiny” Sigmon, well known police sergeant 
and deputy sheriff, was also one of the party hunting for the still. 

Fred has four daughters and three sons. One daughter is the 
wife of H. L. Thacker, well known owner of Thacker’s restaurant in 
Charlotte; Margaret, Mrs. Huggins, mentioned above, is the very 
efficient secretary of the Hickory Merchants’ Association; Louise, 
(Mrs. Paul R. Purcell), is an employee of the Central Telephone Co. 
in the Hickory office; Katherine is one of the dormitory mothers at 
Lenoir Rhyne college. 
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Cliff the oldest boy, is a state auditor in the Durham office, but 
has his home in Chapel Hill; Jake is a railroad salvage man living 
in Charlotte; Fred, Jr., is a dental supply salesman with headquarters 
in Washington. They all got together here with their father and 
sisters for Christmas. 

Fred’s brother, Walter, who died about three years ago at the 
age of 83, was one of the very last old time blacksmiths in Hickory. 
Sam was a long time employee of the old Hickory Manufacturing 
Company, run by W. B. Menzies and now a part of the Hutton and 
Bourbonnais plant. Percy worked in the Reynolds factory at 
Winston-Salem. He skinned his shin on a push cart in the factory. 
The injury became infected, causing the loss of the limb and led to 
his death. Frank went to Charlotte to live, and Joe made his home 
in Virginia. 

One sister, Minnie, married a Mr. Sharpe at Patterson. The 
other sister, Betty, became Mrs. W. F. Thompson of Rockingham. 

The Jones “Revenoors” never sought publicity for their activi- 
ties, not even when they made their biggest record of averaging a 
still a day for 30 days. 

The father of this large family was dubbed “Spec” because of 
his wearing spectacles (eye glasses) which was not so common in 
those days. 

The moonshiners were a shrewd craft, but they couldn’t keep 
up with the Joneses. 

January 20, 1960 


Tall Tales Tellers Of Old 
Recalled By Recent Sermon 


Recently in one of his interesting Bible classes, Dr. Harry D. 
Althouse, pastor of Corinth Evangelical and Reformed church, used 
“Liars” as his lesson subject. Of course he spoke on the lives and 
deaths of those biblically famous liars, Ananias and Sapphira. 

Naturally the meeting was solemn, but now and then a bit of 
humor was sensed when some phase of the subject was commented 
upon. 

Quite an interesting discussion arose when Dr. Althouse invited 
audience participation, as it might be called in a television produc- 
tion. 

Questions were asked back and forth by teacher and students. 
The so-called, white lies were one of the phases discussed; and the 
question of whether there is such a thing as a justifiable lie. For 
instance, in cases of severe, or near fatal, illness, is it wrong to tell 
the patient a lie concerning the seriousness of his malady? 

Many similar questions, and the discussion of the particular 
situations which provoke various kinds of lies, no doubt, brought to 
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the minds of all present certain individuals whom they had known to 
lie in various ways. 

In the discussion Dr. Althouse, mentioned the name of Toss 
Shuford. Toss was a very well known colored man about Hickory 
who has been dead for some time, but not forgotten. 

In fact, one of Toss’s escapades was told in the “Clinard Looks 
Back” story of Nov. 3. 

Toss’s lying was more or less harmless to other persons. It 
was simply a matter with Toss of the natural law of self preservation. 
Toss found himself in so many close situations that the only way 
out he could see was to lie out of them. His worst fault probably 
was to make promises and break them, then try to lie out of it. 

There are of course some, more or less, harmless lies, and there 
can be lies so serious to one’s self, or to other people involved, that 
it can lead even to self destruction as in the case of Ananias and 
Sapphira. 

The lesson at the Bible class brought to mind some of the old 
time characters in Hickory who were given reputations as great liars. 

A little thing which seemed so amusing, knowing both men as I 
did, involved two characters in particular who were considered 
among the ones just mentioned. 

Watt Miller and Bob Benfield were the two men of whom I 
was reminded. They weren’t liars at heart. They just liked to make 
their stories good, like fishermen do; so they expanded the truth a 
little sometimes for the sake of making their listeners interested. 
Their biggest, so called, lies were probably told when they got in a 
big way expounding the merits of their fighting game cocks. 

Cock fighting was a very popular sport in those days. There 
was even a publication called “Grit and Steel” put out in Gaffney, 
S. C., which was devoted entirely to game cocks and the fights. 

I got in on many of the gabfests of the men because I raised a 
very fine strain of game chickens myself. I didn’t use them for fight- 
ing or betting on the fights. I was just a kid in my very early teens, 
but I sold some of my cocks to the sports who fought them. 

It was one of these chats with Watt Miller that I noted the 
amusing attitude of one tall tale teller toward another. I started to 
tell Watt what Bob Benfield had said about the thing we were dis- 
cussing when Watt cut me off with, “Don’t quote Bob Benfield to 
me.” 

Watt was a great Philosophizer. He read a great deal, especially 
newspapers. Politics was another of his pet subjects. He kept up 
closely with national doings, and liked to discuss them. 

He lived in the Viewmont section. I think he was the one who 
gave the section the name of Windy City before it was called View- 
mont. In fact his chums called him the Mayor of Windy City. It 
was not an incorporated community, thereby having no real mayor. 

Watt had a facetious side too, as noted in one of his acts. 
Automobiles were beginning to become a little more numerous in 
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Hickory. Owners of the new vehicles like to drive out in Watts 
section to try out the speed of the new mode of transportation. 
Back then, 35 to 45 miles per hour was considered exceedingly fast 
driving on the dirt roads which were the only roads around here. 

The “speeding” around Watt’s home kind of irked him, so he 
put up a sign: 

Speed limit 90 miles an hour. If you can’t make it stay off this 
road. 

Another tale was spread about something which took place after 
a big chicken fight. 

The men who owned tighting cocks transported them in a cer- 
tain type of long box containing separate compartments for each 
bird. When the box was being hauled in a one-horse wagon, it 
could have been mistaken for a coffin box. 

Once a big fight had taken place out near the Catawba River. 
After the fight, someone driving out that way saw one of these boxes 
being hauled back to town. Behind the Wagon, several men, evi- 
dently the losers, were plodding along, heads hanging low, and they 
were saying nothing to one another. 

The man who viewed this scene made inquiries to who had been 
drowned. He described the sight as a coffin being in the wagon and 
mourners following it. 

It was a big joke on the men who were described as mourners. 

January 27, 1960 


Early Opera House Gave 
Hickory Unique Character 


HICKORY is a much younger town than any of the other principal 
towns within a 50-mile radius, but even in its earliest days, Hick- 
ory had a number of big town features. 

One of the main attractions, which is classed as one of these fea- 
tures, was a theatre. The name given to it then was opera house; 
specifically, the Elliott Opera House. 

J. D. Elliott, one of Hickory’s most popular citizens, and many 
times Mayor, built the opera house in 1886, or very soon thereafter. 
The entrance to it was close to where Hickory Piano Center is now. 
The main auditorium was entered from a flight of stairs between the 
stores of J. S. Setzer & Sons and Ingold’s hardware. 

This opera was said to have been the finest between Richmond 
and Atlanta at that time. It wasn’t simply a hall or ordinary auditor- 
ium. It had ample stage space with curtains, back drops, wings, 
scenery, and dressing rooms for the actors, and it had an orchestra 
pit, box seats, and reserved and regular seats on a rising elevation. 
There also was a balcony for white and colored people. 

The murals and ceiling decorations were among the finest of the 
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kind to be found anywhere. They were hand painted by Major F. 
A. Grace, the same person who decorated the original First National 
Bank building, the old Hickory Inn lobby, and the Shuler home. The 
latter better known later as the Col. Thornton home, and now as the 
Gwyn Harper home. 

Many of the best road shows were attracted to Hickory by this 
fine opera house. The old time minstrel shows were the most popu- 
lar road shows then, and occasionally a dramatic show. Probably 
the best remembered among the minstrels were Hi Henry’s and Bar- 
low’s. These two had the funniest end men (black face comedians) 
and the best interlocutors, singers, and always a good band which gave 
a free parade to advertise the show. 

Hi Henry brought the first automobile to Hickory and rode over 
the town with a bunch of kids running along to see the car as it mov- 
ed along. 

The most important thing, in the opinion of many, which the op- 
era house did for Hickory was to inspire the younger social group to 
form a Little Theatre company, as it would be called now. They gave 
the name Hickory Amateurs to their company. 

The founder and leader of the movement was the versatile and 
talented attorney, W. A. (Gus) Self. He was a veritable genius for in- 
strumental music. Beside playing any of the stringed instruments, 
Mr. Self played the piano, organ and accordion; but he never took 
music lessons. 

Some of the people who were either in the original Hickory Ama- 
teurs, or later had some part in plays produced by Mr. Self were 
Arthur and Errol Hay, Fannie Marler, Pearl Little, Lois Seagle, Kat- 
ie Seagle, Mrs. E. L. Shuford, Wade and Watt Shuford, J. L. (None) 
Cilley, Jesie and Lovie Sigmon, Estelle and Charlotte Clinard, Will 
Clinard, E. B. Menzies, Minnie and Annie Ellis, Tellis Miller, Neill 
Clark, Frances Field, Henry Aiken, Julia Wheeler, Bryan and Lav 
Jones, A. A. (Mike) Whitener, Tom Huffham, Mr. and Mrs. C. N. 
Graves, Malcolm Link, Mrs. Chadwick. It is probable that some 
mentioned were not among the players, and also that there are others 
who are not mentioned. 

They did some minstrels, comedies, musical concerts, Little Bo 
Peep was one show remembered; another was Mrs. Jarley’s Wax 
Works. The latter made a hit to be remembered too. The players 
posed as statues done in wax, but they could be activated to perform 
all sorts of feats when “Mrs. Jarley” wound them up. 

In a scene in one of the Hickory Amateur performances, Mr. Self 
played several lively tunes on earthen crocks or pots which he had 
selected and arranged for the act. They were played in the manner 
of playing a xylophone. 

Before starting the music — and it really was music — Mr. Self 
went to great length to explain how the performance was almost ruin- 
ed by his breaking one of his main pots, and he had trouble in finding 
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another pot making the same note. He did, however, finally at the 
‘last moment, find a pot to take the place of the broken one; and 
“apologetically,” he said it had a handle. He raised it up for the aud- 
ience to see, and it was the kind of household pot used in those days 
before Hickory had water and sewer facilities. 

Since starting this story about the Hickory Amateurs, I discover- 
ed in one of my scrap books, one of those most interesting “Know 
Your Neighbor” articles by Mrs. Mabel Miller Rowe of The Hickory 
Record staff. This one is a biographical sketch of Mrs. E. B. Men- 
zies which came out in the Record Oct. 11, 1952. 

In it, Mrs. Menzies had inserted one of her own stories showing 
another of Gus Self’s enormous range of talent, and also the generous 
use he made of those talents for the betterment of Hickory. I quote 
Mrs. Menzies’ story: 

“TI remember that the late Gus Self and I raised $1,000 for the 
Worth Elliott Library. Mr. Self wrote a pageant, “The Coming of 
The Iron Horse to Hickory.” I directed this play. It was of course 
concerned with the early history of our then little town. Many thril- 
ling scenes were depicted on the stage, with many of Hickory’s talent- 
ed men and women taking part. While the train could not actually 
be produced, yet the sunbonnet ladies and the blue jeaned gentlemen 
who came to the little station to see the “monster” were quite realistic. 
The train itself could not have given a more perfect whistle than did 
Weston Clinard behind the scenes—followed by such excited remarks 
as ‘Here she comes, stand back there you.’ 

“No one who witnessed this play can ever forget the ‘pit’ and 
‘chicken fight’, put on in the very front of the stage by that beloved 
citizen, the late John Cilley. The audience was on its feet most of 
the time urging on their favorite, and probably putting up odds on the 
side. 

“T have been told that a copy of this pageant is preserved in the 
archives of the State Building in Raleigh. If this is true and it could 
be given in another twenty years, it would create a riot among our 
grandchildren. We gave two performances of this pageant in order 
to accommodate all the people wishing to see it. Five hundred dol- 
lars was raised at each performance, and that was a lot of money then, 
and no tax to pay.” 

Of course this was some time after the Hickory Amateurs’ per- 
formances had come to a sad and bitter end in the burning of the El- 
liott Opera House during Christmas week in 1901. 

The exact cause of the fire was never determined. One young 
man was suspected of setting it for revenge over having been put out 
of a show when it was discovered he was in there without paying his 
admission. Other theories were that a firecracker had been thrown 
through a ventilator in the stairway, or that it could have been a burn- 
ing cigarette instead of a firecracker. 

Anyhow it led to a city ordinance against the use of firecrackers 
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within the city limits. 

The suspected young man should have earned his way into the 
show as I did on occasions. Olin Marshall allowed me to sell pea- 
nuts for him to the audience. I could remain for the show, and Olin 
paid me a commission besides. 

Feb. 3, ’60 


Telephone Directory Of ’88 
Listed 95 Names For Area 


Hickory telephone directory for the year, 1888, is printed on a 

single cardboard so it could be put on the wall beside the telephone 
because that is where the phones were then. One can imagine that 
the telephone conversations were not so long then as some of them are 
now, as the talkers had to stand up then. 

The phone itself, was “bigger than a bread box,” as it had a sep- 
arate compartment for the bell, and the apparatus to ring the bell. The 
receiver and the transmitter were separate units. The receiver hung 
on a hook on the side which served to cut off the connection when the 
receiver was placed back on the hook after the conversation was com- 
{pleted. The transmitter was on an arm extending out between the 
bell box and a larger box below it which contained two dry cell bat- 
teries. 

There was a crank on the side opposite the receiver which had to 
be turned by hand to signal the operator who had to make the con- 
nection between the party calling and the one called. 

Those old instruments are now relegated to the class of the anti- 
ques. They have a value as such. I saw one recently which had 
been rigged up to emit the sound from a record player. 

There are only 68 phones listed in the 1888 directory for Hick- 
ory. There are also listings for Newton, 21 names; for Conover, Ca- 
tawba and Claremont, one name each; and for Granite Falls, 3 sub- 
scribers. 

Hal Latta thinks this is the first directory put out by the telephone 
company here; and he should know, because, although Hal had not 
quite reached teen age then, he helped the operators at the switch 
board sometimes. 

On the switchboard, there was a little metal disc for each number 
which disc dropped away from the number when the phone signalled 
the operator. The disc had to be put back over the number by hand 
when a conversation was completed. 

The operator made the connection by pushing a plug in each of 
the holes under the numbers to be connected. Operators, in those 
days, had to memorize their switch boards because no one bothered 
to give the number to which they desired the connection. They just 
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called for the person to whom they wished to talk. 

There was only one operator for day and one for night then. The 
night operator was a man, and he could sleep most of the night. There 
was an alarm bell he could hook up to wake him if there were any late 
calls. 

J. A. (Jim) Martin was the first manager for the telephone com- 
pany. The first central office was in a back room on the second floor 
of the Shuford hardware store of which Mr. Martin was also the man- 
ager then. It was in the building now occupied by the West-Deal Co. 

Miss Katie Keever, sister of Dr. Jim Keever, was the day operator. 
Dr. Jim wasn’t born yet when she started as telephone operator. Later 
on, Katie’s sister, Bessie, helped her when the phones increased in 
number. 

Jack Baker, son of Dr. Richard Baker, was the night operator. 
Jack, and the doctor too, were noted for using mild profanity which 
sometimes was not so mild if they became a little upset, and they 
made no distinctions as to who heard them. 

Some of the devilish boys about town used to call Jack and ask 
him foolish questions just to hear him “cuss.” An example of this 
was toid of a fellow who called from A. S. Abernethy’s livery stable. 
Of course Jack knew where the call came from. The boy asked Jack 
how No. 30 was meaning whether the early morning passenger train 
No. 30 was on time or not. Jack’s answer was, “If you stick your 
damned head out the window, you can see it coming.” 

Later, the central office was moved to quarters over Menzies & 
Harris drug store (now Lutz). 

As I first remember the central office, it had moved again into a 
building opposite the old City hall, and it remained there until the 
present building was erected down in the next block. 

Lloyd Marshall was the night operator. I spent a night with him 
once. When things got quiet, we went to bed. Lloyd forgot to 
turn on the bell. We slept later than the early morning calls began 
to come in, and many of the disc were down. Lloyd sure had to get 
busy. 

N. S. Dasher became manager about 1900. He got the reputa- 
tion of being rather frugal; so some, observing his initials, said they 
stood for “Never Spend.” Mr. Dasher moved to California many 
years ago, but came back to visit Hickory several times. He was 
succeeded as manager by W. A. Carpenter. 

A note on the 1888 directory states: “Newton, Conover, Clare- 
mont and Catawba 10 cents for five minutes talk. This amount charg- 
ed against the phone calling either of the above points. Central at 
either of the above points will send out for person wanted at the 
phone.” 

The numbers given to the phones then were very small, having 
only one or two digits. The alphabetical list is headed by H. D. Ab- 
ernethy No. 28. He was Mrs. George Lyerly’s father. A. A. Shu- 
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ford had phone No. 1. He was the grandfather of Alex, Bill and 
Harley. J. A. Martin was No. 3. J. D. Elliott, No. 8. 

Hal Latta even remembered some of the old numbers. When I 
told him about having the old directory, he said right away that his 
father’s (J. L. Latta) phone was No. 7. 

The largest number on the directory is No. 100. It belonged to 
the residence of J. E. Haithcock who was the predecessor of the late 
Jones Shuford in the furniture and undertaking business. 

For comparison, the present number of telephones in Hickory is 
upwards of 14,000, and increasing at the rate of 15 a day, I have 
been told. 

Feb. 17,.’60 


Trip To Shull’s Mill With Ellis M’Comb, Other 
Boys, Major Highlight In Youth Long Gone 


MONDAY, Feb. 8, marked the anniversary of the founding of Boy 

Scouts of America in 1910. This was a special occasion for that 
organization as it completed half a century of the good work it has 
done in building the right kind of American manhood. 

Hickory was signally represented, as the first troop of Boy Scouts 
in North Carolina, probably one of the very first in the United States, 
was organized right here with Hubert (Chip) Setzer being the first to 
join. 
Wesley Clay, who started the Clay Printing Company, organized 
the troop. Claude Abernethy, who was also one of the first to join, 
is still very active in Scout Work. 

The whole week was given over to commemorations and celebra- 
tions all over the country honoring the Scouts and the men who have 
made such a success of the work. Membership has grown to 5,000,- 
000. 

A special four-cent postage stamp was issued paying tribute to 
Boy Scouts. 

An old picture among my mementos is a reminder of an age group 
the members of which were just a bit too old when the Scouts were 
organized to avail themselves of the wonderful privileges offered by 
the new movement. 

However, some of us were extremely fortunate to be among the 
few boys who were selected by a beloved and benevolent gentleman 
to go on camping trips such as were featured by the Boy Scouts after 
they became organized. 

The Boy Scout movement probably was the inspiration for the 
many permanent Summer camps for boys and for girls which later 
developed. 

Ellis McComb was the kind gentleman who took enough interest 
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in boys to arrange a camping trip for a few of them each Summer for 
several years. He was one of the McComb Brothers firm who had 
one of Hickory’s earliest meat markets and grocery stores. Their 
store was in a wooden building which stood about where Melville’s 
store is now. 

The late Philo Miller was their drayman when he was a young 
man, and he also had charge of cooking link sausage in a barbecue 
pit for the store. Philo would slip me a link of the sausage once in 
awhile, best sausage I ever ate, I thought. 

McComb Brothers also operated one of Hickory’s first dairies. 
An elderly Negro, named Dick Evans, known as Uncle Dick, was 
their deliveryman. He delivered the milk with a one-horse wagon 
designed for the purpose. One day when a regular blizzard was rag- 
ing, Uncle Dick remarked to me when he delivered our milk, “I’m 
tied to this job with a paper string that has been rained on a week.” 

The McCombs owned extensive farm lands, too, which have now 
become a part of the City of Hickory. The McCombs came to Hick- 
ory from Mecklenburg county. 

It was my great privilege to be among those chosen for the first 
and several years thereafter, camping trip with Ellis McComb in 
1906. Our destination was Shull’s Mills on the Watauga River 
abou seven miles beyond Blowing Rock. 

When I received the invitation, 1 was told what to take along, 
which constituted only some blankets, and what personal clothing I 
would wear; and, of course, my fishing tackle. Mr. McComb furn- 
ished the tent and about all else that was necessary. 

I was also informed that the two-horse, covered wagon would 
pick me up at the corner near home at a very early morning hour on 
the day of departure. I was so excited about this trip that I didn’t 
sleep a wink the night before for fear that I would not be ready when 
the rumble of the wagon could be heard coming out the road. 

The first day, we got a few miles beyond Lenoir, and we bedded 
down in the loft of a barn for the night. On the second day of the 
trip, we had to get out of the wagon at what was considered the foot 
of the mountain, about 9 miles from Blowing Rock, and follow the 
wagon on foot. It was slow traveling for the team, and that gave us 
boys time to explore the roadside paths, visit the springs, and observe 
the wild life along the way. There have been two roads built to re- 
place that road to Blowing Rock since then. 

It is mostly down grade from Blowing Rock to Shull’s Mills, so 
we got to ride again. We reached our destination in time to pitch 
camp and catch enough fish for our supper. 

The camp site was a beautiful grove of Sugar Maple trees in a 
flat meadow beside the road and next to the clear waters of the Wa- 
tauga River. 

The accompanying picture gives an accurate impression of the 
large size of the trees, and shows the scars on the trees of numerous 
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taps made in past years when maple sugar making prevailed in that 
section of the mountains. 

The tent was large enough for six boys to sleep comfortably with- 
out the use of cots. Only five of us slept in the tent. Mr. McComb 
and his son, William, slept in the covered wagon. Bill may be seen 
in the picture by the wagon in the background washing dishes. Bill 
and his father were kind enough to relieve their guests of all “kitchen 
police” duties. Mr. McComb, regretfully, is not in the picture. 

Other boys in the picture are: Seated (left to right), Weston (Skin- 
ny) Clinard, the writer of this story; Bill Menzies, eldest son of the 
late W. B. Menzies; Frank McComb, son of Dave McComb, the 
other brother in the McComb firm; (standing) Hugo McIntosh, son of 
A. McIntosh, Hickory’s first photographer and florist; Connolly Gam- 
ble, son of the late Mrs. Carrie Gamble. The dog belonged to the 
Dave McComb family. His name was “Trouble”, and very appro- 
priately according to Donald S. (Ram) Menzies who says that Trouble 
ran him up a tree more times than he can tell. 

Note the long stockings and short pants worn by some of the 
boys. That was the style then. The boys dressed like that until they 
were well along in their teens. Perhaps if the styles were to change 
back now to short pants, it would help to keep some of the youngsters 
from thinking prematurely that they are men. 

Note also the old style piece of luggage in the foreground. It was 
made of pasteboard and canvas, and was called a telescope because 
one section of it was made to slide into the other. The top and bot- 
tom were held together by encircling straps. 

We spent about a week at Shull’s Mills. Fishing and hiking were 
our main amusements. The fish we caught were not large, but of a 
good size to eat. They were called silver sides. There were trout 
farther up the stream, but trout fishing was out of season. 

The Springs family, of which Johnny who works at the First Na- 
tional Bank is a member, lived at Foscoe near Shull’s Mills. One of 
Johnny’s brothers showed me how he used to lie on a limb which ex- 
tended over the water, and, with a fishing line tied to his big toe, 
would fish for trout without being noticed. 

Once one of the boys caught a water puppy. It was a fierce look- 
ing creature of the spring lizard variety only much larger. Its head 
was round and flat as a silver dollar. It had powerful jaws as shown 
when a large fish head was placed in its mouth and was mashed flat. 

Once I reached behind where I sat on the river bank to get my 
string of fish and discovered a large water moccasin there with my 
largest fish half swallowed. 

After our week at Shull’s Mills, we circled the foot of Grandfath- 
er Mountain below a huge rock formation called Caesar’s Head from 
its resemblance to a sculpture of that famous Roman Emperor. We 
went up the far side of the mountain to climb to a place behind the 
old McRae home to camp for a few days longer. This was in the 
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month of August. Huckleberries were ripe then, and the largest and 
most abundant ones I ever saw grew up there. People from all 
around would come there in wagon loads with large wash tubs to 
gather them. 

On this trip, we could see the famous, narrow gauge train, “Tweet- 
sie”, chugging toward Boone. 

These were carefree camps with no oaths, allegiances, nor promi- 
ses to assume, and a really out-door life without regimentation to en- 
joy to the fullest; and I know it did me good because a Dr. Childs who 
was here then declared that I gained four ounces while on the camp. 

The date this picture was made was 1905 instead of 1906 as re- 
lated in the story. I got the date of 1906 from a post card sent to my 
mother during my second trip with Mr. McComb. Another correc- 
tion: This was not the first of Mr. Mc’s trips to take boys on camp- 
ing trips. I learned later that he had done the same for an older set 


of boys in previous years. 
Feb. 24, ’60 


Boys Games Of Old Recalled 
But Some Held Back For Case 


E have entered the year which will wind up three-fifths of this 

wonderful Twentieth Century, a “century that will go down in his- 
tory showing remarkable inventions and discoveries in mechanics, 
chemistry, etc. 

The thought has occurred that these things have changed the 
modes of play and amusements for the little boys of to day whose 
grandparents were the little boys when this century emerged from the 
1890’s. 

Playmates had no electric toys, no radio, television, autos, nor any 
of the things which are taken for granted by their descendants. 

Perhaps it could be inspirational or amusing, or both, to look 
back and see the little fellows at play sixty, or more, years ago. 

As George Blackwelder has advised, when writing about what the 
boys used to do, “Don’t tell everything”; so just a few of their more 
innocent pastimes might suffice. 

The toys were few and simple, and were mainly as presents from 
Santa Claus, and intended to last until the old Saint’s next yearly visit. 

According to how good St. Nick found you had been, he might 
bring you a pocket knife, a little wagon, or a toy train which had to 
be propelled by hand and no tracks to go with it. There might be a 
whistle or a toy drum among your presents if Santa thought your 
parents could stand the noise. Santa would sometimes bring a sled, 
because snow was more frequent then as the seasons have undergone 
a change here in the past sixty years. 

If he thought you deserved it, and providing he had a prosperous 
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year himself, Santa might even bring you a velocipede. Never heard 
it called a tricycle in those days. 

About the first Christmas in the century, I got an air rifle among 
my presents. It had 20th Century inscribed on it. I had to ask my 
mother what it meant. 

One Christmas, I got a real steam engine for a present. Of course 
it was a toy and very small, but it was real. The little, upright boil- 
er had an alcohol burner under it; and the tiny engine was attached 
to the side of the boiler in an upright position. 

Logomachy was a favorite game to be played in the homes then. 
The name means War of Words. It was played with cards each 
bearing a letter. Each letter had a certain value. The idea was to 
build words with them. Several people could play. 

The outdoor games most popular were more or less seasonal. 
The Spring brought out tops, and marbles, and kites; and of course 
there were baseball and football. 

The tops were the kind around which a string was wound, and you 
threw it to the ground to spin. The harder you could throw it, the 
longer it would spin. They came in a wide variety of colors, some 
in two colors. The two tone cars of today are remindful of the com- 
binations the old tops had. 

The tops came with blunt plugs which were short and could not 
be sharpened. When a kid bought a top, he usually pulled out the 
plug and inserted a long, wood screw. He would file off the head 
of the screw and sharpen it to a keen point. If you hit another fel- 
low’s top just right with this kind of plug, you could split it. The 
bovs made a game of it. 

Connolly Gamble was one of the best marble shooters. Several 
games were made in various ways of shooting marbles. You could 
keep another fellow’s marble if you shot it out of a ring with your 
marble. 

Another game was to dig holes in various patterns into which the 
marbles were shot from a beginning line, then from one hole to 
the next. 

The favorite game was mumble peg. It was played with pocket 
knives. There was a certain routine of ways in which to make the 
blade stick into the ground. When the game was over, the winners 
drove a peg into the ground, and the loser had to pull the peg out 
with his teeth. The little peg was usually driven below the surface. 
Hence the name mumble peg. 

There was another game called “shinny.” It was played with an 
old tin can which was knocked back and forth with sticks toward 
opposite goal lines of the opponents. The game got its name because 
the players got their shins whacked with the sticks. 

A couple of games usually played on the school grounds were 
“base” and “crack the whip.” 

Opposing sides were chosen, and each side selected a home base. 
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When a player got off his base, one from the other side would chase 
him. If caught, a player must get out of the game. 

Crack the whip was a dangerous way to get hurt or even break 
an arm. A long line of boys joined hands. Then they would start 
running. When they got up full speed, the one at the head of the 
line would start curving back in the opposite direction. When this 
motion got to the boys at the foot of the line, he would be slung to 
a bad fall unless he managed to stay on his feet. 

Hounds and fox was a lot of fun. A boy would be the fox. The 
rest of the boys would give him a good start then chase him. The 
fox might lead them for a mile or more through briars, swamps, vines, 
or even in a creek. 

George Abernethy, late brother of Albert, Julius, and Claude, was 
one of the most wily “foxes.” He especially liked to run in the 
creeks. 

Pitching tobacco tags was a great game. Chewing tobacco came 
in plugs then. The plugs were packed in small wooden boxes and 
sold from the box without being wrapped. [Each plug bore a tin 
tag of the brand name. The tobacco chewers, and there were many 
of them then, threw the tags away usually unless they were saving the 
ones worth premiums. Boys would pick up the tags whenever they 
were found. 

Two lines were drawn, one at which to stand, the other at which 
to pitch. The one whose tag was closest to the line won the other 
tags. The tags came in all sorts of shapes, and they were stuck on 
the plugs with sharp points bent down from the tags. 

Pitching tags were made by several tags being clamped together 
to give them weight. 

When girls joined the boys for fun, it was usually on a moonlight 
straw ride with a chaperon or two of course. The vehicle was a two- 
horse wagon with straw in the bed to sit on. No seats were provided. 

In those days, there were all sorts of itinerant persons passing 
through who furnished amusement in various ways to the older folk 
as well as the young ones. 

Men would come through with trained bears or monkeys. There 
was one with a parakeet trained to pick out a leaflet, bearing your for- 
tune from a long tray. 

Some would sharpen your kitchen knives, scissors, and razors. 
Others sold all sorts of gadgets including sewing needles and a device 
to thread them easily. 

Patent medicine shows were numerous with their black-face 
comedians. 

Street carnivals, circuses, dog and pony shows made their sea- 
sonal rounds. These attracted crowds from far and wide. Covered 
wagons would come in from surrounding counties with whole families 
who would camp for the night in order to be here early enough to see 
the show trains unload and to see the parade. 
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Swimming holes in small streams near town (they are right in town 
now), and caves which the boys made themselves by digging into steep 
hillsides provided much diversion. One of these caves still remains. 
It had at least two compartments. I think someone in the neighbor- 
hood uses it for a cellar for storing things. It is not more than three 
blocks from Union Square. 

Hickory used to make a big thing of Fourth of July celebrations. 
There were parades, balloon ascensions, tournaments on horseback, 
and various other attractions. 

Nearly every boy had some kind of pets that he could call his 
own. It gave the boys a sense of affection and of responsibility. 

There were no restrictions then against keeping a back yard full 
of chickens; and usually there were a few pigeons too. Dogs, cats, 
guinea pigs, white mice, tadpoles, frogs, baby alligators, and often 
there was a family cow, and maybe a horse, all of which the boy had 
at least to help look after. 

March 2, ’60 


Home Of One-Time Popular 
Hickory Doctor Still Stands 


JN the 1890’s, Hickory had very few physicians, and they were in 

their middle ages, or older. They were all general practitioners 
and treated their patients at the latter’s homes. The doctors would 
go anywhere at any time of the day or night within a reasonable dis- 
tance, which was right far, considering that a horse and buggy was the 
mode of travel then. 

These men were so beloved and respected that the remembrance 
of them still enters frequently into the conversations of the few re- 
maining citizens who knew them. 

There was also another Doctor who came to Hickory during those 
early days. He was a promising, young, handsome man who kept 
a clean, fine buggy and a high-stepping, arch-necked, spirited horse. 

This young doctor fitted right into the young, social set as an 
eligible bachelor; and he soon proved that by marrying one of Hick- 
Ory’s most beautiful and vivacious belles. 

Reid Russell was the new doctor’s name; and he married Fran- 
ces (Fanny) Marler, daughter of Dr. and Mrs. W. A. Marler. Dr. 
Marler was Hickory’s first dentist. 

Dr. Russell, in addition to all of his other admirable qualifica- 
tions, had a keen sense of humor and a natural love for children. 

I was a prominent part of an innocent occurrence which is a 
good illustration of both of these traits of Dr. Russell’s character. 

The Doctor would frequently pick me up to go with him on some 
of his rural visits to patients. You may be sure I was quite young then 
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by what happened on one of those delightful trips. 

The horse was jogging along a pretty, country road at a comfor- 
table trot when, suddenly, Dr. Russell tightened on the reins, stop- 
ping the horse with a softly spoken “Whoa.” 

The Doctor turned to me and said, “There is a nice lady, who 
lives down the road a little farther, who wants a little baby, and I 
have promised to find one for her. 

“You know” he continued, “little babies are found in old stumps. 
‘Out there, in that field, is an old stump, and I bet there is a baby in 
It. You go and see if there is one.” 

Dr. Russell waited while I ran away out in the field, and looked 
in the stump, and returned to tell him, disappointedly, that I could 
not find a baby for the lady. The doctor actually looked disappoint- 
ed himself. 

Dr. Russell was a native of Rockingham. His career is best, 
briefly described in an autobiography by his stepmother. The book, 
““A Rare Pattern,” by Lucy Phillips Russell, published in 1957 by the 
University of North Carolina Press, was completed by the author in 
her 9Sth year. 

She says in part: “My stepson, Reid Russell, after getting what 
the school at home could offer, spent two years at V. M. I., at Lex- 
ington, Virginia, and then decided on medicine as his life work. For 
the first two years he studied at Davidson and the University of North 
Carolina, and was finally graduated at the University of Maryland, 
specializing in the diseases of the eye, ear, nose, and throat and taking 
a post-graduate course in these diseases at Vienna. 

“He began practice in his home town of Rockingham, but a seri- 
ous illness forced him to seek a more bracing climate, which he found 
in Hickory, North Carolina; and there he also found a charming bride 
in the person of Miss Frances Marler, daughter of Dr. and Mrs. W. A. 
Marler. Some years after their marriage they made their home in 
Charlotte, and there Dr. Reid Russell enjoyed a lucrative practice and 
made many friends. 

“Two sons were born to the young couple—Edgar Reid, Jr., and 
William Marler, the former in business in Asheville, the latter follow- 
ing his father’s footsteps as a specialist. Again my son’s health be- 
gan to fail, and again he sought a more invigorating climate in Ashe- 
ville, where he was most successful until his death in November, 1919. 
Several years after his death his widow married Mr. Powhatan Con- 
way of Danville, Virginia; now both have passed into the Beyond.” 

The old Dr. Marler home still stands in a run-down condition op- 
posite the home of Mrs. George Lyerly on Fourth Street, NW. It 
is the house with a Mansard roof, a most elegant home in its days. 
The house between it and the old Holy Trinity Lutheran church pro- 
perty is also included in the Marler estate as is the Lutz Drug Store 
building and the corner property opposite the City Hall. 

March 23, ’60 
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Old School Register Shows 
Rural Rolls Back In 1892 


ORDON Shuford bought a house recently, and during the renova- 

tion process, an ancient book was found. The book proved to be 
an old school register bearing names of the teachers, the school com- 
mitteemen, and the pupils. It also states the names of the text books 
used; but the, only designation given of the school itself is that it was 
in District No. 19. 

The register is in a good state of preservation. The writing was 
done in ink which is clearly legible; and in a beautiful Spencerian 
style of handwriting with painstaking shading and formation of each 
letter which, sadly enough, seems to have gone out of style with the 
discontinuance of the use of the old quill pen. 

When the state got into the school business, Catawba County was 
among the first in the Western counties to take advantage of it. A 
system was set up designating location of school houses by numbers 
in school district. Later on, however, the schools became known 
better by names. 

This particular school became known as Minerva School, it has 
been learned by a bit of inquiry. It stood on the road which now is 
identified usually by two prominent county churches which are near 
each other, Bethel and Zion. 

The road going south out of Hickory turns abruptly to the left 
after crossing the bridge beyond Brookford. 

The exact location of Minerva School was a very short distance 
beyond the large, stone pillars marking the entrance to an ancient 
dwelling purchased some time ago by the Rev. and Mrs. Robert B. 
Campbell. The school was on the opposite side of the road. 

To make the location a little more exact, the Campbell place is 
a short distance beyond the Yount Florist farm which originally was 
the home of Mose Abernethy, Mrs. Annie Laurie Abernethy Lyerly’s 
grandfather. 

The old school register covers a period beginning with the school 
term of 1892, and covering the years through 1897. 

For the first couple of terms, Will B. Yoder was the teacher. A. 
P. Ward, J. P. Whitener, and R. A. Abernethy are named as the 
school committee. The teacher’s salary is written in as $25.00 per 
month. 

In the space reserved for books used are: Holmes’ Revised Read- 
ers; Harvey’s Grammers (that’s how it is written); Steele’s Physiology; 
Harrington’s and Webster’s Spellers; Sanford’s Arithmetic. 

The pupils’ names in the first term are listed in neat, alphabetical 
order with their respective parents’ names opposite. Included are: 
Sallie, Thomas, Berry Abernethy—Parent, R. A. Abernethy; William, 
John, Orion, Raymond, Lydia Abernethy—Parent, David Abernethy; 
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Nettie, Nora, Anna Abernethy—Parent, R. D. Abernethy; Baxter, 
John Ballard—Parent, James Ballard. 

Some loose leaves of note paper in the register bear the signatures 
of pupils, and are good examples of written exercises. 

Space prevents the listing of names of teachers, committee—men, 
and pupils of the subsequent years in the register; but to follow up 
with some of the history of this first teacher, Will B. Yoder, who 
later became a prominent figure in Hickory. 

Evidently, Mr. Yoder moved to Hickory very soon after giving up 
the school. He became engaged in the grocery and farm implement 
business; and he also started one of the first soft drink bottling busi- 
nesses in Hickory. 

None of the widely advertised drinks had been introduced here 
when Mr. Yoder had his bottling works. His drinks were simply 
popular flavors such as strawberry or lemon soda for example. 

Crown corks for the bottles hadn’t been put into use either. The 
bottle stoppers were a wire loop which fitted into the neck and had 
ya rubber disc at the bottom which was held tightly in place by the 
pressure of the carbonic acid gas in the water when the bottle was 
filled. To open it for drinking the contents, one pushed down on top 
of the wire loop with the palm of the hand. The stopper remained 
in the bottle permanently. 

The bottling machine had a hook which pulled the stopper up 
when the bottle was filled. The machine was hand operated, and 
filled one bottle at a time. Mr. Yoder’s store stood about where the 
east end of Spainhour’s is now. It was a wooden building. Plant 
was in basement. 

It is thought that W. L. Boatright operated the first Coca-Cola 
bottling plant here. 

Mr. Yoder moved to Asheville in 1903 where he was offered the 
Coca-Cola and the Pepsi-Cola franchises. He chose the Pepsi-Cola, 
because it was understood that Pepsi-Cola contained prune juice 
which, Mr. Yoder believed had a certain medical quality which would 
make the drink popular. It didn’t go so well at that time, however, 
and Mr. Yoder left Asheville after a few years to return to Hickory. 
Pepsi-Cola made a big come-back later. 

On the other hand, the firm, Ellis and Beadles, who took the off- 
ered Coca-Cola franchise became immensely wealthy. They later 
opened plants in Forest City, Marion, and Hickory. Hugh Williams 
remained their manager in Hickory until he retired recently. 

The Marion plant, which a Hickory man, Arthur Bradford, has 
operated for many years, has a warehouse in Spruce Pine to supply 
that place and the surrounding territory. The Forest City plant man- 
ager married a Hickory girl, Mrs. Ruth Hyder Starnes; and D. Wil- 
liams went from the Hickory plant to Forest City shortly after he mar- 
ried Miss Thelma Wentz of Hickory. 

Mr. Yoder didn’t lose out altogether in his venture in Asheville 
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however. He had in his employ a Russian who had a formula for 
making vinegar. Mr. Yoder put it into practical use by starting a 
vinegar business in Winston-Salem which was later moved to Hickory, 
and was the beginning of the James Wholesale Co. of Hickory. 

The company got its name from Mr. Yoder’s son-in-law. Mrs. 
Pinkie James is a daughter of the late Will B. Yoder. 

Mr. Yoder’s son, Glenn, studied dairying in Wisconsin and be- 
came connected with a dairy business in Winston-Salem. 

Dr. A. Gaither Hahn’s and Mrs. Mabel Hahn Gibbs’ mother was 
Will B. Yoder’s sister. 

The Yoder home still stands in Hickory. It is occupied by Mrs. 
Pinkie James, and is known as the Carolina Rooms. It is on the 
corner of Second Street and Third Avenue, NW, opposite the First 
Presbyterian church. Mr. Yoder died at the age of 62 in 1934. 

The pupils listed here as attending the Minerva school were actu- 
ally members of the Abernethy school, it was learned after publication 
of the story. Mrs. Ada Miller who was one of the pupils set me 
straight on this. Mrs. Pinkie James, was too young then to remember 
which school her father, Mr. Yoder, was teaching. The Abernethy 
school and Minerva school were located near each other. 

April 13, 60 


Recalls How Early Residents 
Built Homes Along Railway 


JN the Clinard Looks Back article of Nov. 25, 1959, where much was 

written concerning the railroads in Hickory, a statement was made 
that the people built their homes right along the tracks when the town 
was first started. 

Let’s just see how true that statement was. Let’s go back about 
sixty, Or more, years, and begin at the freight depot going West on the 
South side of the tracks. 

The first home was that of the Lyerly family right behind where 
the Hickory Bonded Warehouse now stands. Then Judge and Mrs. 
E. B. Cline. The First Baptist church stood on the corner. Across 
the street, on the same corner was the A. Bourbonnais home. Gus 
Payne, a Spanish-American War veteran, and long time employee of 
the Shuford Hardware Co., had one of the newer houses along the 
street. 

The Abel A. Shuford home stood on a large corner lot where the 
Perry Armature Company has its place of business now. The A. S. 
Abernethy family was next door, and Dr. ‘Fate’ Abernethy was on the 
other corner of that block. 

Going on up the street, there were, maybe not in proper order, the 
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Summie Propsts, the Sledges, the Peelers, the Lohrs, the Wilfongs, the 
Leonards, another of the newer houses, the Bonniwells, the Fishers, 
and across the hollow on the next corner was the Sigmon home. Some 
might have been left out. 

One street back of this were some prominent families too. To 
name a few, there were the Clines, Beards, Selfs, Jones Shufords, 
Links, Southerlands, Lattas, and Bisanars. 

On the other side of the tracks, the north side, beginning about 
where the Ingold Company is now, were the Dr. Richard Baker fam- 
ily, Dr. and Mrs. B. F. Whiteside, the Pink Littles, the Blacks, the or- 
iginal Geitner home, a Jones family, the Dixons, the Keevers, (Dr. 
James Keever’s father), the Plez Joneses, the Reinhardts, the old Pho- 
enix Mill, the Calvin Hawn family, Mr. and Mrs. Tom Greene, the 
Pete Rowes, and there were several other families whose names can 
not be recalled as this is being written. 

Returning to the freight depot, but still on the North side of the 
tracks, but going East, were the Frank A. Clinard family, the Philo 
Hall family, the Ben F. Seagles, and across the tracks where the Earle 
Hotel now stands, the N. Make Seagles, and facing that home across 
the street, the Gaither Hall family, which home was later occupied by 
the Clinton A. Cilley family. Next door to them were the Tottens. 

Returning to where we left the North side of the tracks, the Epis- 
copal church stood between the Ben Seagles and the A. McIntosh 
home. The first Menzies home stood where the Post Office annex 
is now. 

Across the tracks, on the opposite side of the street crossing, was 
the old Murrill home. Next to it were the Hendleys and the Keslers. 
Back across the tracks was the Sides home just up the hill from the old 
mineral spring. 

P. A. (Gus) Setzer built a new home between the Menzies and the 
Sides. Continuing East up the hill from the spring were the Charlie 
Bost family, the Littles, the Squire Sam Killians, the Huffmans, the 
Pell Bumgarners, the Wagners, the Witherspoons, and the Lenoir 
College. 

The McComb brothers, Dave and Ellis, built their homes on the 
street from the railroad between the Little home and Squire Killians. 
Mr. Doll, of the Bowles and Doll firm, also lived on the street facing 
North toward the McCombs, and the Rev. J. L. Murphy home was 
on the corner across from the Dolls, also facing north. 

Hardly any of the very early homes were very far from the rail- 
road. The old Bohannon home was on a lot where the banks are lo- 
cated. The Jule Abernethy home was where Hotel Hickory is. The 
old Chase home was next where the Wheeler sisters lived later. 
Across the next street was the H. D. Abernethy home, and then the 
Haithcocks. 

Across the street facing the Haithcocks was the Will Yoder home. 
Going back toward the business section were the Raymond Robinson 
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home, the Hamiltons, Dr. W. B. Ramsay, the Thurstons, Mrs. Matt 
Robinson, Mr. and Mrs. O. M. Royster, and “Uncle Andy” Ramseur 
and his wife. 

There were a number of other families which, of course, figured 
prominently in the business and social life of early Hickory; but this 
article was primarily to bring out the point of building near the rail- 
road depots and tracks. 

It will be noted also that a great many of the homes mentioned 
have been torn down, and all sorts of business establishments or in- 
dustrial buildings have taken their places in the fast growing Hickory 
of today. Some have been cleared away recently, and many more of 
them will go as time goes. 

May 25, ’60 


Plaque Features Signatures 
Of Bank’s First Depositors 


HE accompanying cut was made from a plaque graciously loaned 

to the writer and The Record by the First National Bank of Ca- 

tawba County. The plaque contains the original signatures of the 
first depositors in the 69-year-old institution. 

The names appearing on it are of the actual builders of Hickory 
whose works are still represented in the city, and whose memories are 
cherished in many ways. 

A great many of the present generation of married couples can 
point out their fathers’ names here; and their children may be shown 
their grandparents’ names hereon. 

The signatures represent also the great - grandparents of some 
Hickory children now. 

A reproduction of one of the bank’s first checks is shown bearing © 
the date in the year the bank was founded. 

One signature appears twice, that of E. B. Cline, remembered as 
Judge Cline. 

Two of Hickory’s earliest doctors are represented, R. B. Baker 
and B. F. Whiteside. The present Richard Baker hospital was nam- 
ed in honor of Dr. R. B. Baker. 

The fathers’ and some of their sons’ signatures are there of fami- 
lies still very prominently represented in Hickory. For instance, 
Clement Geitner and G. H. Geitner; A. S. Menzies and K. C. Men- 
zies; N. Martin and J. C. Martin. 

Not one of the men, whose signatures appear here, is thought to be 
alive. 

One woman’s signature is here, and her husband’s also appears, 
M. E. (Colonel) Thornton and E. C. Thornton. ~ 

Hickory’s first druggist, O. M. Royster; and Hickory’s first photo- 
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grapher-florist, A. McIntosh, are among the signatures. J. F. Mur- 
rill’s signature is also one of the firsts. He was the first newspaper 
publisher, it is believed. 

James A. Weston is one of the town’s earliest ministers. 

E. C. Bonniwell was Mrs. Eubert Lyerly’s father. 

A number of the names are those of the town’s earliest merchants. 
S. L. Whitener had a grocery store that was far ahead of any other in 
this section, at that time, in the matter of keeping fancy items in the 
grocery line; and his influence in this respect is still apparent if one 
traces the teaching he gave his clerks, which teaching was handed 
down in the same manner. 

A. C. Link had the only store handling nothing but shoes. 

W. W. Lenoir’s name is here. He is the one who gave the land 
for the building of Lenoir college, later called Lenoir Rhyne college. 

J. L. (None) Cilley, who is still active in the bank, is a son of C. 
A. Cilley, whose name is on the plaque. 

The signatures of two tobacco manufacturerers are here, J. N. 
Bohannon and N. Martin. 

An interesting story could be written about every man whose sig- 
nature appears here. 


Bank Almanac Of 713 Spurs 
Memories Of Early Days 


FITY years ago, or even less than that, weather reports by the Gov- 
ernment were not so easily obtainable as they are today. 

Although, as it has always been, everyone was more or less in- 
terested in weather conditions back them, it really was not so very 
important to know what was to be expected from day to day. It is 
more important now because of the vast changes in the modes of trav- 
el, and the enormous increase in traffic resulting from those changes. 

Seasonal weather has always been very important to agricultural 
people for obvious reasons. Before farmers had access to any scien- 
tific methods of forecasting weather conditions, they learned by ex- 
perience to interpret various signs of all sorts which forewarned them 
of coming droughts, storms, freshets, and floods. 

The next method of weather prognostication was by means of the 
believed influence of the moon and planets on our weather here on 
Earth. This enabled the students of this method to reckon the weath- 
er for a year at a time by their astronomical observations. Their cal- 
culations were passed on to the people through the printed medium of 
the Almanac. 

One or more of the oldest and best almanacs in the country are still 
published here in North Carolina. A great many people still rely up- 
on them. 
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In 1913, and perhaps other years too, the First National Bank of 
Hickory used an almanac as an advertising medium for the bank. A 
copy of this almanac was recently discovered in a Hickory home and 
loaned to this writer. It is interesting to note some of the trite, but 
sometimes wise, sayings it contains. 

But first, it names the amount of the bank’s capital, surplus, and 
its officers and directors. 

J. D. Elliott was President then. K.C. Menzies was Vice Presi- 
dent and Cashier. J. L. Cilley’s title was Assistant Cashier. 

The directors were: J. D. Elliott, G. N. Hutton, S. R. Collett, Dr. 
W. H. Nicholson, G. H. Geitner, A. M. Kistler, Charles H. Geitner, 
K. C. Menzies, J. L. Riddle, W. B. Menzies, A. A. Shuford, Jr., 
Messrs Collett and Kistler were Morganton men. 

J. L. Cilley survives all of these men, and is still an active officer 
in the bank, and he is Chairman of the Board of Directors. 

According to the March 15, 1960, statement of the bank, the cap- 
ital is about 18 times greater than was stated in the 1913 almanac. 

As this is being written, in the last days of March, 1960, Hickory, 
and of course the surrounding areas, have just been subjected to the 
most rigid, unseasonal weather conditions experienced here by even 
the oldest citizens. The snows which began Feb. 13 have just ceas- 
ed, but were continual during that period. Much of the snow re- 
mained on the ground on the Northern sides of hills and buildings un- 
til about the end of March. While the snows continued, the tempera- 
tures at night fell into the 20’s and teens, and didn’t get much above 
freezing during most of the days. 

With this in mind, I looked up the prophesied weather for Febru- 
ary and March in the 1913 almanac for comparison. It seems that 
year was rough too. Beginning with the 13th, when this year’s snows 
set in, it reads like this: Feb. 13-15, cold storms; 16-20, cold wave; 
21-22, warmer; 23-25, storm periods; 26-28, cold wave period. 

March 1-3, cold storms; 4-5, warmer; unsettled; 7-9, storms, high 
winds; 10-13, cold wave; 14-16, warmer; 17-19, storms; 21-22, war- 
mer; 23-26, cold wave; 27-28, warmer; 29-31, unsettled. 

As to some of the quotations from the 1913 almanac, an admon- 
ishment reads, “There is a bird on the dollar, but that is no reason 
why you should let it fly—.” 

Here are some quotations under the heading, Popular Fallacies 
About the Weather: 

A ringing in the ears is a sign of a change in the weather. 

Winter will be colder than usual if corn husks are thicker than 
common. 

Look for chilly days when you hear a cricket chirping in the house 
at night. 

Anticipate a hard Winter when the squirrels lay in a large store of 
nuts. 

There will be more rain than snow in the succeeding Winter if the 
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breastbone of the Thanksgiving goose be dark. 

The almanac states: “There is more coffee consumed in Worcest- 
er, Mass., than in any other city of its size in the world.” 

Perhaps if another coffee drinking census were taken now, Hick- 
ory would rate high in that respect from what I observe daily. 

The Almanac’s comment of tea states: ‘““Early American colonists 
put tea into water, boiled it for a time, threw the liquid away and ate 
the leaves.” 

Wonder how this would work on coffee grounds? 

March 6, ’60 


History Of Area’s Famed 
3-Churches Corner Recalled 


ICKORY is unique in having just on its outskirts, three churches 

of the same denomination on adjoining lots and all at one time 
used the same burying ground. 

It began with one little log meeting house built by some of the ear- 
liest settlers. They erected their log church in 1840 which was two 
years previous to the founding of Catawba county. 

It is said that, during the early history of the church, one of its 
ministers committed some deed which was thought by some of his 
flock to be unfitting to the conduct of a pastor; and they wanted to 
discharge him for it. 

However, the members were about equally divided on the ques- 
tion. Neither side would give in, so the matter was settled amicably 
by one side calling a new minister. The two factions reached an 
agreement as to the use of the church for both congergations. 

A new structure soon replaced the old log church, and each con- 
gregation held separate dedication services. One called it Miller’s 
Church, after the man who gave the land; and also because the pastor 
was named the Rev. Adam Miller. The other congregation called it 
St. Stephen’s. 

Everything went along harmoniously for a long time with the “2 
in 1” church until one of the ministers had some misunderstanding 
with those above him, and withdrew from the synod. This caused 
dissension among his members. Again, they were about equally divi- 
ded. Some stuck to their obstinate pastor while the others insisted on 
affiliation with another synod. The dissenters went across the road, 
still on the church’s property, and built a new church. Their pastor 
was of the Missouri Synod. The original church was founded under 
the authority of the Ohio Synod. 

Two years later, the half of the congregation which had been left 
built another church, beside the one they had been using jointly, to 
accommodate their growing numbers, and joined with the Tennessee 
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Synod. 

The year 1908 gave Hickory this unusual situation of three 
churches of the same denomination on a mutually owned piece of pro- 
perty. 

There are still three churches there, but all three now are large, 
modern structures. Two of them are still called St. Stephen’s and the 
other Miller’s. The most pretentious of them is a fine, stone building 
of Gothic architecture seating more than a thousand people. Its spire 
is 122 feet high, surmounted by a cross, electrically illuminated. 

The phenomenon of the three churches for one congregation, may 
be seen about two miles from the business section of the town on the 
famous old Catawba Springs Road. The three churches are shaded 
by an ancient oak grove which is symbolical of the sturdiness and 
steadfastness of the Catawba “Dutchmen” who have built the church- 
es and made their steady growth possible. The property of the 
churches is large enough to preserve the beauty of the groves and to 
isolate the grounds from the encroachment of civic expansion. 

In the large open spaces beyond the trees, which is also a part of 
the churches’ property, are the graves of deceased members and their 
families, dating from the very year of the founding of the first church. 
The oldest of the tombstones are homemade of native soapstone which 
is of durable texture but easily carved. 

In studying the epitaphs, one becomes interested in the quaint and 
sumple spelling and phraseology on the ancient markers; and one is 
impressed with the longevity of those sturdy pioneers. 

It +s quite interesting to note the odd changes in the spelling of 
some of the family names in each succeeding generation as they evolve 
from the old “Dutch” to the Anglicized versions. 

Bovay became Poovey. Others took several different forms as 
Bolch, Bolick, Boliek. Quite a few of the markers are dated in the 
years of the War Between the States. One grim reminder of the strife 
reads “—and was killed at the Chicamauge Fite, Ga., on the 20th 
Sept. 1863.” This victim of that horrible struggle was a youth of 
only 23 years. 

It is also interesting to observe the evidence of progress in the 
pretentiousness of the monuments erected in later days. 

A catalog of the names appearing in this burying ground reveals 
the fact that, through the ages, these churches have kept for their 
members the pure stock of the Catawba county pioneers. From the 
very earliest to the present day, the predominating names are the same 
that would likewise be most prominent on a tax payers’ list, such as 
Bolick, Propst, Bumgarner, Huffman, Cline, Deitz, Herman, Hefner, 
Miller, Houk, Deal, Sigmon, Drum, Bollinger, Killian, Fry, Seitz, 
Reitzel, Eckard, Turner. Barger, Yount, Newton, etc. 

One of the most impressive monuments in the cemetery was erect- 
ed to Andrew Leonhardt Crouse who was one of the early ministers, 
and as the epitaph states, was pastor of the congregation for 44 years. 
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A new idea for marking a grave is exhibited in a cement block in 
which is embedded a written card bearing the epitaph and covered 
with a pane of glass. 

The new Miller’s church is under the United American synod 
which was formed in later years from the merger of several old synods. 

April 20, ’60 


Unfinished Letter Recalls 
Many Events Of Area’s Past 


writer of this weekly feature, under the above heading, recent- 

ly received a nice, long letter bearing the Hickory postmark; but 

the last page of the letter ends with an unfinished sentence, and there 

is no signature. Perhaps the remaining page, or pages, of the letter 
were overlooked when it was placed in the envelope. 

The letter is written in a very legible handwriting, and it contains 
so much information as to the manner in which the early settlers liv- 
ed that much of it would bear repetition in this feature. 

It is also suggested in the letter that this series of articles be made 
into book form. 

The recipient of the letter would like very much to receive the 
remainder of the letter and to know the sender. 

Following are some excerpts from the letter paraphrased: Most 
of our homes were of log construction before the Civil War, and were 
heated by wood fires. Water was drawn from wells by windlasses 
or carried from springs. 

Ice was gathered from ponds in Winter and packed in cellars for 
Summer use. 

Cooking was done in fire places in pots; or kettles by heaping 
coals of fire on top of lid. 

“Of course the wealthy who owned slaves had ovens, built in 
back yards, made out of mud and rocks, and the slaves baked enough 
bread and pies on Fridays to do a week.” 

Those days, people didn’t have coal; so they would dig a pit and 
fill with hickory logs and set on fire. When the logs were burning 
good, they would be covered with earth to smother the fire, and this 
would make charcoal which was used to make iron, and for use in 
blacksmith shops. 

Wheat was sown by hand broadcast. The grain was covered by 
a horse dragging brush over the ground. 

The wheat was cut by hand with a sickle, and bound into shocks 
by hand. The writer of the letter goes on to say that wheat bread 
was saved for Sundays and company. Corn bread was eaten at oth- 
er times. 

Hominy was made by using lye made of ashes. To make lye, 
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ash from fire places was put in a hopper, water poured over it, and 
the liquid was a strong alkaline substance. This lye was also used 
to make soap by boiling meat scraps in it until it was thick. 

Molasses (home made sorghum) was used for sweetening in place 
of sugar. Then came brown sugar packed in 500 pound barrels, and 
still later, white sugar also in barrels. Merchants had to weigh it out 
to the customers. 

Coffee and tea were hauled by wagon from Charleston, S. C., the 
closest port. The coffee came in green beans and had to be parched 
and ground in the home. Sometimes the coffe was adulterated by 
the users with a mixture of parched sweet potatoes, rye, and acorns. 

Drinks were made also of sassafras bark, hoarhound, and mint. 
A popular drink was called mead. It was water, honey and yeast 
fermented, tansy and mint was used to flavor whisky. 

The letter explains how grains and fruit were used to make whis- 
ky and brandy. The process is given in detail from the making of 
the malt by sprouting corn, mixing with meal and fermenting in vat. 
Even the construction of a still (distillery) is outlined. 

They had governmentally supervised stills in those early days, 
but they had blockaders, too. 

The writer says they didn’t use sugar to make whisky, nor adul- 
terate it, until the prohibition days; and the writer says they haven’t 
had any good liquor since then. 

With so few doctors, the people had to depend largely on home 
remedies. Boneset tea for colds. Tallow and camphor for poul- 
tices. Wild cherry bark, Devil’s shoe string, poke root with mostly 
whisky was used for Spring tonic. Turpentine and whisky for a lini- 
ment. Catnip was given to babies for hives, ground-ivy to make 
them rest. 

Pine knots and candles were used for light. 

The letter tells of home making of cloth, and home making of all 
sorts of garments by hand sewing and knitting. Bed clothing was 
made by hand too. Straw was utilized to make mattresses and pil- 
lows. The finer ones employed the use of feathers. 

People then even made their own brooms from wild broom sedge 
found growing in old fields. 

They had their own ways of curing pork meat from hogs they 
raised themselves. The smoked meat cured in hickory wood smoke 
produced a flavor that has never been improved upon. 

The letter tells how they had fun when neighbors gathered at a 
home where a corn shucking, log rolling, or other activity required a 
lot of help. 

Corn shucking was accelerated by placing a jug of whisky at the 
bottom of the heap; and interest was increased by a rule that when 
a red ear was shucked, the finder could kiss the girl next to him. 

The letter describes the old log schoolhouses with their big fire- 
places burning 4-foot wood; and split logs for benches. The teach- 
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ing methods are described, too. 
__ I hope sometime the whole letter, just as it is written, can be put 
into print. 


Tannery Business, Started 
By Geitners, Boomed Here 


ICKORY once had a flourishing industry which was also apparent 

in several nearby places on smaller and larger scales; and which 
died out completely about the time the First World War ended. 

The industry not only helped those who held jobs at the plants, 
but it also bought its raw materials locally to help provide a liveli- 
hood to many other people hereabouts. 

It began in Hickory when the Clement Geitner family came here 
about the year 1879. The Geitners were Moravians from Lititz, 
Pennsylvania. 

Clement Geitner established the first tannery in Hickory. He had 
two sons who worked with him in the tannery business. They were 
Harvey and Charlie. The death of their father, soon after, they set- 
tled here, left the boys to run the tannery. ; 

Before his death, however, Clement Geitner built a nice brick 
home in which his maiden daughter, Mary, lived long after her fath- 
er and mother passed away. The house still stands, and is occupied 
by the American Legion Post No. 48. 

Harvey Geitner was so adept with machinery that he was called 
upon by many for help when they had problems. He finally was 
offered a handsome salary by the late Col. H. C. Dixon, father of 
Miss Rosalie Dixon, to take charge at the old Piedmont wagon fac- 
tory. He left the tannery with his younger brother, Charlie, and ac- 
cepted the job at Piedmont. Eventually, he became president of the 
wagon company. He remained there until it fell into other hands; 
then he bought out the old Ivey Cotton Mill. 

The Geitner brothers married sisters, daughters of John M. Shu- 
ford, and sisters of Dr. Jake Shuford, founder of the Richard Baker 
hospital. Harvey married Ada, Charlie married Susie. 

The local people never spoke of the tannery by that name. They 
always called it the tan yard. 

When James (Jim) Espey came to Hickory, he went to work as 
bookkeeper at the tannery. It was located just about where Fifth 
Street, NW, intersects with Seventh Avenue. Neither street existed 
then, and there were no dwelling houses near it. There probably 
would be none near it now if it still was in operation at the same 
place. A tan yard is offensive to the olfactory nerve. ° 

Charlie Geitner shut down the tannery after some years, but start- 
ed another business under the same name, the Hickory Tannery. The 
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new business was a wholesale shoe findings concern which handled 
leather also as an item in that business. “Mr. Charlie” retired after 
a few years, but some of his boys carried on the business until his 
death in 1941. 

Harvey’s children were two boys and a girl. John and Jake have 
passed on. Frances still lives at the old home place at the corner of 
Sixth Street, NW, and the Geitner Road. She is Mrs. J. Frank Dav- 
idson. 

Charlie had four boys. Clement (Clem) and Charlie are de- 
ceased. Walker is president of the First National Bank. J. M. S. 
(Bud) runs the Piedmont Supply Company. There are a number of 
grandchildren of both brothers. 

Another tannery was established in Hickory soon after the Hick- 
ory Tannery started. It was owned by A. S. Abernethy, and called 
the Abernethy Tannery. It was located on the little stream of wat- 
er where it runs under what is now Ninth Street, NW, and Third Ave- 
nue, or the Lenoir road. 

The head tanner at the Abernethy Tannery was the father of 
Arthur (Bud) Bradford who is manager of the Coca-Cola plant at 
Marion. 

After the tannery closed, Mr. Abernethy’s son, the late Edgar 
(Eck), got into the business of buying and selling hides such as were 
tanned in his father’s tannery. 

About the first job the present Hickory Postmaster, Henry Hill, 
had after coming to Hickory was buying hides for “Eck.” 

The writer, too, was one of Eck’s hide buyers for a time. I trav- 
eled as far east as Rocky Mount and Ayden, N. C., on my quest for 
cow hides; and one of my regular stops was at the State Hospital in 
Morganton. The hospital had its own abattoir. 

When butchered cattle were skinned, the hides were heavily salt- 
ed and laid flat upon each other. They were sold by the pound, so 
all of the salt had to be beat off before they were weighed. That was 
‘done by two or more men taking hold of each end of the hide and 
beating it over the head of a barrel. 

There was a big tannery in Morganton called the Burke Tannery, 
and run by A. M. Kistler. 

The writer worked for a time there before volunteering for service 
in the First World War. 

At that time, the Burke Tannery was shipping a car load of leath- 
er by express every day. A passenger train picked up the car from 
the tannery siding. 

The late Bruce Hudson, of the Hudson and Starr firm of Hickory, 
was an employe at the Burke Tannery then before coming to Hick- 
ory to make his home. 

An enormous tannery was at Old Fort then, too. When it went 
out of business, a good many of the men who had been employed 
there drove all the way to Canton, N. C., and back to hold jobs at 
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the Champion Fibre Co. plant at Canton. 

In a former story in the Clinard Looks Back series, a small tan- 
nery was mentioned as being operated at Dealville in Alexander coun- 
ty. Others might have been in the vicinity of Hickory too. 

The tannic acid used by these tanneries was produced from the 
bark of certain trees, and was bought from local people who owned 
the forests. 

The tanneries were all absorbed by larger interests in the leather 
producing business, and the business was centered elsewhere, it was 


rumored. 
April 27, ’60 


Hickory Area’s 1916 Flood 
Its Worst Natural Disorder 


"THIS section, in which Hickory is located, has been singularly bless- 

ed by not having had, what is termed, a major disaster; such as we 
read of other people having in other localities when the Federal Gov- 
ernment, the Red Cross, the Salvation Army, and other agencies are 
called upon for aid. 

However, some of the older people here are still talking about the 
nearest thing to a major disaster which has ever struck us. 

In July, of 1916, after several days and nights of continuous 
downpouring rain, in cloudburst proportions, the Catawba and Yad- 
kin rivers, and all of the contributary streams, rose to such heights 
that the phenomenon is remembered as the “1916 Flood.” 

The Catawba River, which had not been dammed as it is now, 
made a clean sweep of all railroad and highway bridges which cross- 
ed it. Hickory was cut off from outside communication for about 
thirty-six hours after the waters receded. 

It was a month before rail and highway transportation was com- 
pletely restored. 

The Catawba had only one dam in the vicinity of Hickory at the 
time of the flood. It was the Lookout dam, which was built about a 
year previously. The most damage done to it was to the dirt at both 
ends of the dam being washed out. 

The Bridegwater dam, harnessing the Catawba and the Linville 
Rivers, was completed about 1919; Rhodhiss was finished about 
1925; and Oxford about 1928. 

Hickory had one service which was not interrupted, however, and 
that was the delivery of the morning newspaper from Charlotte. 

Three Hickory boys were responsible for that. Bryan Wilfong 
and his two brothers, Harvey and Donald, who have since passed on. 
had started a business in 1912 of going to Charlotte on their motor- 
cycles early in the evening and waiting for the papers until they came 
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off the press soon after midnight; then speeding them to Hickory for 
delivery at the homes. 

Bryan says the paper furnished them cots to sleep on until the pa- 
pers rolled off the presses. 

When the flood came, the Wilfong brothers were ferried across 
the river at Mt. Holly. They also delivered a bundle of papers to 
Earl Mullins who was the agent at Lincolnton. 

Bryan says the Sunday papers were too much for their motor- 
cycles, so Albert L. Deal helped them with his Model “‘T” Ford with 
the Sunday editions. 

The Wilfong boys continued their job until 1917, Bryan says. 

Many crops were washed away in the river bottom lands. In an- 
other way, it brought good fortune to others by leaving large deposits 
of sand on their meadows along the river banks at places where it 
could be hauled out and sold for construction purposes. 

I, myself, even had some experiences, never to be forgotten, due 
to the 1916 flood. At that time, I was a traveling salesman in Vir- 
ginia and West Virginia. Before the rains started, I had come home 
for a vacation. My parents were spending that Summer on their 
farms in “Happy Valley” on the Yadkin river in Caldwell county. 

{ was with them when it started raining. When the downpour 
stopped, it was a month before I could get out of there and go back 
to where I left on my regular rounds. I had to return by way of the 
Southern railroad to Marion Junction, and from there on the C. C. & 
O. railroad. 

While waiting in the valley for news of a way to get out, I went to 
the neighboring farm of the Lenoirs. My Cousin, Teddy Lenoir, and 
I decided to swim the Yadkin, which was still way out of its banks, 
to see what damage had been wrought to some of their crops on the 
other side of the river. 

We hunted a likely place to swim across. I noticed a place 
where one of the lower limbs of a large tree was being washed by the 
high waters. I caculated the swiftness of the stream, and plunged in 
way above the limb hoping to be washed to where I could pull out on 
the limb. 

I had told Teddy to wait to see how I came out before he started. 

I miscalculated the power of the water, and was washed below the 
limb; so Teddy started farther up the stream and made it to the limb 
all right. 

Another day, I went down the river to see some other relatives. 
Some ladies wanted to cross a swollen creek in a row boat. I volun- 
teered to get them over. [ got along fine until I thought we had pass- 
ed the worst part. Then I tried to show off a little by doing some 
fancy steps on the prow of the boat. 

I fell in. All of my clothing got soaking wet. I had the em- 
barrassment of having to put on women’s clothing until my own could 
be dried. 
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I am still reminded of that when I see some of those who wit- 
nessed that spectacle. 
May 4, ’60 


Fast Vanishing Soda Fountain | 
Stirs Memories Of Old Days 


ANOTHER indication of how old customs are rapidly fading and 
new trends are sweeping the country was observed when the Ninth 
Avenue Pharmacy started tearing out its soda fountain this week. 

Only recently, another of Hickory’s drug stores, the Medical Cen- 
ter Pharmacy, did away with its soda fountain; and the most recent 
drug store to open in Hickory, Smith’s Drugs, did not install a foun- 
tain. 

It looks as thought a soda fountain of the traditional type in a 
drug store is a nuisance and a non-profit department these days. 

Some of the fondest memories, still lingering in the minds of the 
few old timers left in Hickory, are associated with the soda fountains 
in Hickory’s first drug stores. A drug store without one of these re- 
freshment retreats cannot be pictured in their minds. 

It wasn’t simply the desire to drink which drove these denizens to 
the draught. Partaking of the portion was just a way of fraternizing. 

Seats were provided at the counter where the drinks were served, 
and also near the serving place for people to congregate socially. Back 
in those days, everyone knew everyone else, and business was not so 
bustling that loafing was unwelcomed. 

Tables with chairs, not stools as at the fountain slab, were provid- 
ed for ladies who chose to be served away from the counter, and 
whose choice was sundaes, or other refreshment to be eaten rather 
than drunk. 

The cigar showcase was usually beside the drink counter so that 
it was handy for the “soda jerker” (fountain attendant) to serve the 
smokers too, as fountain customers were usually tobacco users in 
some form. 

Not only were the soda fountains made attractive for loafers, but 
more comfortable loafing places were provided back of the prescrip- 
tion departments. There were even reclining chairs in some of the 
stores. 

Naturally, Hickory started out with only one drug store. Oliver 
M. Royster was the first druggist. C. M. Shuford succeeded him in 
the same place of business, and it remains a drug store still. It is 
Black’s now. 

In the olden days, the Post Office was directly across the street 
from that place of business, and the only bank in town then, the First 
National, was next door to the Post Office. 
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The next drug store to make its appearance was two doors up, 
and that was the end of the block. It was Menzies and Harris, and 
later, E.B. Menzies. That, too, still remains a drug store, now Lutz. 
The late George Wootten was once a druggist with Menzies. Fred 
Seagle, Mrs. J. L. Cilley’s brother, also worked with Menzies before 
going to Charlotte to take a position with a wholesale drug house. 
Charlie Cashion, a red head from Statesville, once worked there too. 

Carl Wolfe started his Hickory drug business as successor to C. 
M. Shuford in the same stand. He brought (Bill) McDonald, Jr., to 
Hickory. They both came from Waxhaw, N. C., Streetman, a drug- 
gist from Marion, came to Hickory and ran the business for a time. 

Lutz drug store was first Moser and Lutz. The late Claude Mos- 
er was Horace Lutz’s partner, and both of them had previously work- 
ed for C. M. Shuford. 

Walter S. Martin opened a drug store which made the third one 
for Hickory in the building now occupied by Smith’s Drugs. Mr. 
Martin was tempted by the big boom which occurred around Canton, 
N. C. when the Champion Fiber Co. started operating there. He 
moved his business to Canton. 

When R. A. Grimes first came to Hickory, he was Martin’s drug- 
gist. Grimes later had his own store where the Ninth Avenue Phar- 
macy is located. 

Until Johnston Suttlemyre’s store, The City Drug Company, clos- 
ed after his death, Hickory had six “up town” drug stores and four 
suburban pharmacies. 

Eulan Shook, who runs the Shook Drug Store in West Hickory, 
came to Hickory as Johnston Suttlemyre’s druggist. George Black- 
welder also worked with Johnston Suttlemyre when the store was lo- 
cated in a part of the space which is now occupied by McClellan’s. It 
was two separate stores at that time. 

Brady’s Drug Store in the Highland section is run by a former 
Newton druggist. The other two suburban drug stores are in View- 
mont, King’s and the Rexall store. B. F. King ran a drug store on 
the corner in the Hollar Building. He went to Greensboro for 
awhile, then returned to Hickory not very long ago to open the View- 
mont store for his son, Alden, who is a druggist. B. F. King recent- 
ly passed on. His widow and their son continue the business. 

Most of the writer’s boyhood Summers, and other spare times 
from school, were spent dispensing soda at several of the early drug 
stores in Hickory and a couple of other places. Walter S. Martin 
was the first to employ me. I was only about twelve years old then. 
Federal Judge Wilson (Coot) Warlick worked with me at Martin’s 
fountain. At other times, wherever I could get a job when school 
let out, I worked for E. B. Menzies, C. M. Shuford, Moser & Lutz, 
Johnston Suttlemyre, Streetman’s in Marion, and at the old Ring & 
Reese Drug Store in Elkin. I believe that is now run by “Goat” 
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Abernethy, formerly from Lenoir. 

One thing which sticks in my mind occurred while I was at Mos- 
er & Lutz. A stranger came in one day and called for a lemonade. 
The lemon I used looked rather dried up but I used it anyhow. The 
customer tasted the drink, slowly set it back on the counter, casually 
slid it toward me and said, “Son, please let that lemon wade through 
there again.” 

The last soda jerking job I had was in a confectionery in El Paso, 
Texas. I might add that my drug store experience went farther than 
mere soda dispensing. I learned enough about the business to fill 
prescriptions. My work in Elkin was as a druggist. It was permis- 
sible then for an unlicensed man to work under a registered druggist. 
Ring and Reese, both, were physicians but owned the drug store. I 
went there to relieve a druggist who was going away to take a quiz 
course to go before the examining board to get his license. 

A plausible question which might be asked these days is, “Why 
did they call it a soda fountain?” Or, ““Why was it called soda water?” 

One only hears the term “carbonated water” now. Well, the 
water that is used now in soft drinks, either bottled or at the fountain, 
is bought already prepared, in iron cylinders, with carbonic acid gas; 
But our early druggists prepared the water for the fountain them- 
selves. They had their own cylinders, and they filled them with wat- 
er in which they mixed the proper amount of common baking soda. 
Then the cylinder was placed on a rocker and it had to be rocked in 
the manner of rocking a cradle until the mixture was in readiness to 
be hooked up to the faucet at the fountain. That really was soda 
water. 

Much could be written about the colored boys who served in 
Hickory’s early drug stores. They will never be forgotten so long as 
an old timer lives. 

June Pearson was the janitor and delivery boy at Menzies, and he 
stayed on with Moser & Lutz. June could not read nor write, but he 
learned to write “June” but he was left handed and he always wrote 
it backward. June was the biggest sport for wearing loud clothes in 
town. He once bought a pair of shoes, a special order, which cost 
him twelve dollars. That was an unheard of price for shoes then. 
They could be bought for three dollars or less. June got me to write 
his love letters. He was courting a school teacher in Asheville. I 
must have done all right for him. He married her. 

Sig Lutz was the janitor at Shuford’s. He was the only person 
I ever saw who could train a cat to do tricks. He trained the store 
cat to go through a routine of acts good enough for the stage, even to 
pushing a doll carriage around. Sig wound up in New York in the 
show business with his wonderful bass voice. 

Norwood Patterson worked at Martin’s. He is still in Hickory, 
and is well known here. 
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Amusement, Recreation Here 
At Turn Of Century Described 


ICKORY people of today sometimes wonder what their predeces- 

sors did for amusement and recreation here at the turn of the cen- 
tury when the town was so small and there was none of the present 
day sources of diversion. Well, let’s look back and see. 

Of course it has been told how the circus, the dog and pony 
shows, the traveling stock companies and minstrels paid their regular 
visits to Hickory; and how the local people, themselves, put on shows 
at the old opera house. 

And of course, the social set had its dances, parties, hay rides and 
picnics. 

Aside from all this, Hickory seemed to attract all sorts of itinerant 
people with all sorts of diversions for curiosity seekers. 

Italians with trained bears that would dance and climb poles; 
Irishmen with pet monkeys trained to amuse the crowds with their 
antics while the masters would play grind organs. A man, who 
drove through the country with a goat cart, and who was a cripple, 
and also would play a grind organ and take up a collection. 

One fellow had a long, narrow box with small folders fitted in on 
which were printed people’s fortunes. For a small fee, he would 
have a trained parakeet to walk up and down the side of the box and 
select one of the folded sheets for the person who paid him. 

Frequently, there were medicine shows on the street which were 
hilariously amusing to certain people. The man who sold the medi- 
cine would act as interlocutor for one or two black-face comedians. 
Sometimes, he would pick a banjo and the comedians would tap 
dance. They sold concoctions, which they usually concocted them- 
selves, “guaranteed” to cure everything from corns and carbuncles to 
consumption. 

Sometimes, it would be hard to get the crowd started to buying 
the stuff. Everybody hated to be the first. At a certain signal from 
the spieler, a confederate in the crowd would step up and make the 
first purchase. The rest was easy. 

The Pure Food and Drugs Act put a stop to that sort of thing. 

Some came putting on a strongman act. One big fellow, who 
bent iron rods, permitted someone to drive an automobile onto his 
body. Planks were used for the front wheels to go up and then back 
off, as the man lay on his stomach. 

There was a “human fly” who climbed straight up one of the store 
front walls, using only his toes and fingers. 

Occasionally, there would be a peddler of some sort of novelty. 
Some of them sold needles with a new invention to thread them easily. 
Others had a powder to mix with oil to sharpen razors and knives. 
Some had tricks to play on people. 
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There were men who would go all over town sharpening all sorts 
of knives, saws, scissors, and even razors, as many men shaved them- 
selves with regular straight razors then. 

Once in a while, a man would put up a tent on some vacant cor- 
ner in the business section, or a vacant store lot (there were a good 
many of them vacant then), and make taffy candy and peanut brittle. 

Traveling photographers would spend a week or two sometimes 
making what were called “penny pictures.” They were just little 
photos made from the shoulders up, and no larger than a small coin, 
but they became quite popular with the kids. 

One such photographer came with a companion once. His friend 
dressed as a man, but seemed otherwise effeminate in appearance; so 
much so, that people became suspicious, although the person was 
seen doing manly chores, such as splitting wood and carrying it up the 
stairs to the studio stove; and even striking up a courtship with a well 
known young lady who lived in West Hickory upon whom he called 
one night, and was met after leaving her home by. several rough boys 
who were going to make trouble for the “suitor,” until one of them 
received a severe cut from the suitor’s knife. 

The photographer’s friend was heard using a very mild ejacula- 
tion once when something went wrong. A boy, whose language was 
not always so mild, asked “why don’t you say ... So and so?” This 
brought a blush to the rather pretty face. 

The penny-picture man and his companion were at the dinner 
table together at a popular boarding house when one of the other din- 
ers asked the direct question of the companion, “Aren’t you a girl?” 
[his even didn’t seem to upset the person much, but the photograph- 
er turned almost purple, but calmly answered, “No, he isn’t a girl.” 

The pair went on to another town not far from Hickory. Word 
came back from there that a barber exposed “him” as a girl by dis- 
covering that the hair on the back of the neck grew upward instead 
of downward when she went to his shop for a hair trim. 

June 8, 60 


Hickory Business Directory 
Of 1890 Proves Interesting 


copy of Branson’s North Carolina business directory, for the year 

1890, has been loaned to me by a good friend, Gordon Shuford. 
It will be quite interesting, I thing to look back to what was in Hick- 
ory 70 years ago. 

Aside from being a quite thorough business directory, the book 
contains some interesting advertisements. The Grand Central hotel 
in Asheville advertises that it is the “Best $2 House in the State; street 
cars pass the door; 50,000 arrivals in the past five years; satisfaction 
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guaranteed.” 

The Battery Park hotel in Asheville advertises, “No mosquitoes.” 

St. Mary’s school in Raleigh has an ad, stating that it was founded 
in 1842, by the Rev. Albert Smedes, D. D. 

Incidentally, 1842 is also the year that Catawba county was 
founded. 

Peace Institute in Raleigh also an ad in the book. 

The Cape Fear and Yadkin Valley Railway Co. from Bennetts- 
ville, S. C., to Mt. Airy, N. C., states in its ad that the gauge of its 
tracks is four feet and nine inches, and that an extension of its line is 
being constructed from Wilmington to Fayetteville. 

At the time this business directory was published, there were only 
96 counties in the state. The information disclosed in it is summed 
up for each county separately. 

The section devoted to Catawba county states, under the heading, 
the area is 440 square miles; the population 14,946; white 12,472, 
colored 2,474. Hickory’s population is given as 2,850. 

Twenty-eight towns and postoffices are listed for Catawba county. 
Some of the post-offices have been discontinued now. 

In the list of county offices, and the names of the office holders, 
there is one office which puzzles us. It must not exist now. It is 
listed as Standard Keeper. The only function that seems to fit that 
title is the keeper of the standards for weights and measures. 

Officers listed for Hickory in the year 1890 are: Mayor, J. G. 
Hall; Aldermen, A. A. Shuford, A. G. Sigmon, T. I. Linn, W. H. El- 
lis, O. M. Royster and A. W. Marshall; clerk and treasurer, J. H. 
Bruns; and chief of police, H. T. Harris. 

Magistrates listed for Hickory were: S. E. Killian, J. H. Bruns, L. 
C. Huffman, Abel Whitener and J. W. Mauser. 

Resident ministers are listed with their churches named. Other 
churches are listed that had no resident ministers at that time. The 
resident ministers were: Jeremiah Ingold, German Reformed; Luther 
Hunt, Lutheran; J. R. Linn, Lutheran; J. C. Moser, Lutheran; and T. 
P. Bonner, Methodist. 

Boarding houses and hotels as recorded for Hickory are W. P. 
Reinhardt; Hickory Inn, Frank Loughran; and Mrs. J. J. Weisiger. 

Hickory lawyers were: Ed B. Cline, F. Lee Cline and J. F. Mur- 

rell. 
Hickory manufactors and their proprietors were: Blacksmithing, 
S. M. Abernethy; building and contracting, G. C. Bonniwell and A. 
Y. Sigmon. Building material: Hickory Manufacturing Co. Carriage 
and buggy; A. Abernethy. Cigars: Piedmont Cigar Co., Bonner Ci- 
gar Co. Foundry: Marshall and Lanier; Ludwig and Smith. 

Furniture: Moore & Co. Lumber and Flour: Phonenix Mfg. Co. 
Milwrighting: J. C. Fry; C. C. Bonniwell. Plug tobacco: N. Martin, 
A. W. Marshall, Hall & Bohannon. Saddles and harness: M. A. John- 
son, Seagle Bros. Sash and blinds; Robert Hallman. 
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Sash, doors and blinds: R. P. Dakin. Shingles: G. M. Whitener. 
Shoes: Seagle Bros.; A. Miller. Shoes and harness: Luther Flanagan 
and Spirs Murphy; L. Hawn. Smoking tobacco and cigars: Carstor- 
phen, Moore & Co. 

Tannery: Abernethy Bros.; Geitner & Co. Tinware: P. L. Hefner 
& Co. Wagons: Piedmont Wagon Co., J. G. Hall, president, and F. B. 
Alexander, superintendent. 

Merchants and tradesmen: Abee Bros. Gen’l Store; Abernethy 
Bros., Gen’l Store; H. D. Abernethy, Gen’l Store; Abernethy Bros. & 
Whitener, livery stables; F. B. Alexander, G. S.; Bost & Co. butchers 
and grocers. 

J. A. Bowles, postmaster; Davis Bros., book store; H. C. Denny 
(col.) barber; Field Bros, general store; Flanagan & Son, general store; 
Haithcock & Co., furniture and undertakers; Hall Bros., gen. store; 
Hay & Co., insurance agents; C. S. Holleman, telephone operator; R. 
W. Johnson, agricultural implements; Latta & Beard, general store. 

J. M. Lawrence, jeweler; Frank Laughran, saloon; Link, Mc- 
Comb & Co., general store; J. P. Little, general store; C. H. Martin, 
general store; L. H. Phillips, racket store; Royster & Martin, general 
store; O. M. Royster, druggist; Seagle Bros., shoes; M. Sherman, sa- 
loon. 

Shuford & Shuford, general store; Shuford Hardware Co., hard- 
ware; A. A. Shuford & Co., general store; D. W. Shuler, banker; A. 
Y. Sigmon, general store; C. M. White, confectionery; A. A. Yoder, 
depot agent and express agent. 

Mines: Alum, M. Lawrence; Iron, William Hall Mills; Corn, J. 
A. Hartsel; Flour and Corn, George Whitener, Mrs. L. Rowe, Clon- 
inger & Suttlemyre, Mrs. Junius Rowe; Roller Flour & Corn, A. Y. 
Sigmon. 

Sawmills: Geo. Whitener, A. Y. Sigmon, Peeler & Lynn, Lyerly & 
Miller, Frye & Rowe, Bumgarner & Wagoner. 

Physicians: Henry Abernethy, W. L. Abernethy, R. B. Baker, J. 
R. Ellis, Hicks (dentist), J. T. Johnson, W. A. Marler (dentist), Peep- 
les, B. F. Whitesides, Wilson (dentist). 

Schools: Claremont college, Will H. Sanborn; Female school, Mrs. 
A. G. Thurston; Highland Academy, R. K. Meade, Jr.; Lutheran 
Seminary, Rev. Luther M. Hunt. Other school teachers listed under 
Hickory are: L. C. Huffman, J. W. Mauser and Miss Alice White. 

Local Corporations: Bank of Hickory, M. Mersham, president; D. 
W. Shuler, cashier. Capital stock $30,000. Hickory Electric Co., A. 
A. Shuford, president, J. A. Martin, manager. Cap. stock $12,000. 
Masonic Lodge No. 343. Piedmont Wagon Co., J. G. Hall, president; 
H. C. Dixon, secretary; H. D. Abernethy, treasurer. Cap. $100,000. 
Capacity 12 wagons per day. 

Newspapers: Press & Carolinian (weekly) Dem. J. F. Murrill, Ed- 
itor & Proprietor. 

June 15, ’60 
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Methodist Members Kept 
Posted On Payments In ’16 


Methodist Bulletin, Volume 1, Number 2, dated Hickory, N. C., 

April 1, 1916, published quarterly by the Board of Stewards of 
First M. E. Church, South, is on my desk. ] 

This bulletin seems to deal principally with the church budget. It 
names all of the officers of the church; and it has the whole roster of 
the church, showing the members’ assessments and pledges, and the 
amount each one had paid to date. 

There is also an admonishment on the front cover which advises, 
“Don’t throw your bulletin about. The information herein is confid- 
ential, and is intended as a private church matter. So put it away for 
further references.” 

Whoever got this one, certainly followed the instructions as to 
putting it away for further reference. It is getting “further reference” 
after 44 years. 

It contains approximately 414 members’ names, and there are 
some mighty prominent ones among them, or were at that time. Many 
of them have passed away now, and some of them moved to other 
parts of the country. 

The bulletin names the Rev. W. R. Ware, presiding elder, and the 
Rev. A. L. Stanford, pastor. 

The board of stewards members then were Dr. W. H. Nicholson, 
chairman; W. A. Rudisill, secretary; J. A. Bowles, treasurer; G. F. 
Ivey, J. A. Lentz, J. F. Joy, J. W. Shuford, J. T. Setzer, A. S. Aber- 
nethy, W. I. Caldwell, C. E. Keever, W. S. Thompson, C. D. Lide, P. 
A. Setzer, J. W. Starnes, Dr. T. C. Blackburn, S. P. Bisanar and W. 
L. Long. 

Collectors: Day—J. A. Lentz, W. C. Thompson, J. F. Dellinger, 
and W. L. Long. Night—The ushers. 

The ushers were: W. A. Rudisill, chief; W. I. Caldwel], P. E. 
Reinhardt, Hubert Setzer, C. E. Keever, J. D. Williams, C. C. Green 
and J. T. Setzer. 

Sunday School: G. F. Ivey, superintendent; Hubert Setzer, secre- 
tary. 

Organists: Miss Clara Bowles and Mrs. A. M. West. 

Pianists: Miss Marjorie Hoyle and Miss Annie Deal. 

Woman’s Missionary Society: President, Mrs. J. W. Shuford; sec- 
retary, Mrs. J. F. Peterson; treasurers, Mrs. J. A. Bowles and Mrs. G. 
F. Ivey. 

Miaconan committee: A. M. West, lay reader, chairman; W. I. 
Caldwell, treasurer; W. A. Rudisill, J. D. Williams and J. F. Hoff- 
man. 

Young Woman’s Missionary Society: Miss Emma Bonner, presi- 
dent; Mrs. Grace Brewer, treasurer and Miss Frances Peterson, secre- 
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tary. 

Light Bearers: Mrs. B. G. Gaddy, lady manager; Willie Shell, pre- 
sident; Bobbie Foster, treasurer; and Louise Setzer, secretary. 

Two things are very obvious about the part of the bulletin which 
shows the assessments, budget, and payments. One thing is that the 
assessments and pledges of the members were very much smaller than 
they are in the present; and the other noticeable thing is that the mem- 
bers’ lassitude about paying then were about as they are now. In the 
columns headed “Amt. Paid,” there are many blank spaces. 

The largest weekly assessment is $2, another is $1.50. The re- 
mainder are in cents from five to 75, and most of them are between 
Se and 50c. The pledges for missions run even smaller. The big 
majority of them run as low as one cent, and from one cent to five 
cents seems to be the rule. 

Even with so small an amount to pay, laxity on the part of the 
members makes the church treasury show a small deficit in the final 
report of the treasurer. 

The bulletin from which this information was gathered is in pos- 
session of Mrs. Blannie Frazier Kirkpatrick. 

June 12, 60 


Many Of Hickory’s Early 
Negro Residents Recalled 


ANY writing about old times in Hick ory would be incomplete if 

there were no mention of the to wn’s colored population. The 
memory of many characters among the Negroes could not be erased 
from the minds of those who knew them. Each one of them had 
some individual characteristic that set him apart from all the others. 
Some had real dignity, and there also were rascals among them. Some 
had rare wit, while others were naturally comical. 

If asked who among them was the most diginified individual, 
George Feimster probably would be the choice of the old timers. 
George was always well dressed, lived in a nice home which, I think, 
he owned; but what had the most influence toward his dignified bear- 
ing was that he was the head servant of the A. A. Shuford family. 

Cling Horton was another who was influenced by the importance 
of the employer, as he was the servant of the late Judge W. B. Coun- 
cill and family. His wife, Mary, was also a servant in the judge’s 
home. Many are the stories told about Cling’s philosophically comi- 
cal remarks pertaining to his relationship with the judge. 

Nat Fry, although too young then to assume the dignity of the 
ones mentioned above, felt the importance of his job too, as he was 
deliveryman for Shuford L. (Shuf) Whitener’s grocery. 
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Ely Shores, aside from working for the Philo Hall family, was sex- 
ton at the First Presbyterian church (the first building). He was not- 
ed for the long-ringing of the church bell preceding every church ser- 
vice. Ely was accorded the title “Uncle” which was a title of respect 
from his white friends. They all addressed him as Uncle Ely. He 
had a rather large family. His boys best remembered were Butler 
and Sandy. He had others and girls too, but they were younger. 


John Smyre will be long remembered as the colored philanthrop- 
ist of “Bob Town.” Bob Town was the old name by which the color- 
ed section of town was known by the early whites. It was given the 
name from one of the earliest Negro settlers who was a leader in his 
day of the Negroes. Most of the colored people referred to their sec- 
tion simply as “over on the hill.” 

John Smyre won the respect of the whole community of whites 
and blacks when it was learned that he was making an orphan asylum 
of his home without any solicitation of help or any bid for glory on 
his part. 

Several other prominent families among the colored people were 
the Leaches, Browns, and Morrisons. 


Ike Coulter was a well known ex-slave who lived to be quite old. 
He belonged to the Robinsons, it is believed. 


One colored person who had real dignity and commanded the re- 
spect and admiration of his own people and the whites, is hardly to be 
considered as one of the old time Hickory Negroes; but he came to 
Hickory in the early 1900’s as Hickory’s first Negro physician, Dr. P. 
M. Smith. He soon had most of the colored practice, and many 
white people made calls at his office for treatment. He married after 
coming here, and his widow still lives in the nice home they built in 
East Hickory. 


Sid Smyre had a job entailing a lot of responsibility at that time, 
but the job no longer exists. Sid’s job was to look after the switch 
lights in the Hickory railroad yards. The lights were oil burning and 
had to be looked after every day. The main ones, along the main 
lines, were mounted on high towers and were reached by built-in-lad- 
ders. 

Some of the colored women are well remembered too, having been 
nurses and cooks in the homes of prominent families. 


Naturally, the one I remember best was “Mammy Lucy.” I am 
not even sure now what her last name was not having heard it more 
than once or twice; but I do recall that the remarkable thing about her 
was that she nursed four generations of my own family. She waited 
on my grandmother in her last illness, nursed my mother, and then 
her children, and lived to nurse my oldest brother’s daughter. 


Jane Johnson made herself locally famous as a cook by serving 
many years in the kitchen of Mrs. Ben Seagle’s stylish boarding house. 
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Jane and her son, Willis, lived in a house at the back of the Seagle 
home lot. 

Tom Denny was a Negro barber whose patrons were all white 
men. His shop was in the basement of the original First National 
Bank building with an entrance at the front side by means of stone 
steps guarded by an iron railing spiked to keep loafers from sitting on 
it. 

At the rear of the block of buildings in which the bank stood. the 
door to another basement was the entrance to the shoe shop of Ed 
Lewis. He was a Negro cobbler who did about all of the white folk’s 
shoe repair work for many years. 

For reasons of space coverage, this story should be continued in 
a later issue of The Record, in which story some of the younger set of 
colored people, who would probably be better remembered by more 
white and colored people alive now than some of the ones told about 


here. 
June 29, ’60 


Hickory’s Colored Population 
Of Days Gone By Followed Up 


TO carry on the story concerning Hickory’s colored population of 

days gone by, which was started in The Record of June 29, let’s 
look back upon a younger generation than the ones in the previous 
story. 

First, though, please permit a correction. It was written that Sid 
Smyre held a responsible job attending the switch lights for the rail- 
road in the Hickory yards, but a recurring thought reminds that the 
name might have been Morrison instead of Smyre. 

Before introducing that younger generation, there are still several 
of the older ones who should not be left out. 

There was Allen who worked at the old Charter House as porter. 
Allen was his given name, I believe. One of his jobs was to kill the 
chickens for the cook. Allen would hold a chicken up by the legs, 
and when the chicken stuck its head straight out, as it naturally would, 
Allen would knock its head off in one lick with a keen walking stick 
which he used only for that purpose. 

There was a Negro known by the nickname, Hog Hill. He came 
from a place in the southern section of the county by that name. Hog 
Hill was pretty bad to get drunk when Tom Henkle paid him off at the 
livery stable. He would always resist the officer who arrested him. 
He would take all kinds of painful punishment, but wouldn’t submit 
to arrest until someone went for Mr. Henkle, who only had to speak 
to him in a quiet way to get him to go to the calaboose with the offi- 
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cer 

When the slaves were set free after the War Between the States, 
some of the people over in the Happy Valley section of Caldwell coun- 
ty gave their freed slaves homes in what is known as Warrior Gap on 
the Blowing Rock road not far from Lenoir. In time, some of the de- 
scendants of those ex-slaves drifted to Hickory, and the families still 
bear the names of their old masters. 

The best known one of these, perhaps, was Tony Patterson. His 
son, Norwood, is very well known in Hickory today, and he is one of 
that younger generation mentioned. Norwood probably was given 
his name Norwood from another family connection among the Happy 
Valley people. Another of Tony’s sons, Russell, is well remembered 
too. Norwood worked for Walter S. Martin at the drug store in ear- 
lier days. 

“Uncle Dick” Evans, another real old timer, has been mentioned 
before in this series of Clinard Looks Back stories. Uncle Dick was 
the faithful deliveryman for the McComb dairy. 

Uncle Martin Blackburn was employed by the J. G. Hall family 
until the Halls left Hickory to make their home in Lenoir. 

John McDaniel is remembered by some as the drayman for the old 
Hickory Grocery Co., a wholesale concern. 

Any old timer still living, who was in Hickory during the existence 
of Menzies Drug Store and the succeeding firm of Moser and Lutz, 
remembers June Pearson, the colored porter in those drug stores. 
June was written up in our story about early pharmacies here, and so 
was Sig Lutz, the porter at Shuford’s Drug Store. 

Lum Gaston was janitor at the old North school (now Oakwood) 
in the first decade of the 1900’s. One of his chores was to ring the 
school bell to summon the pupils to be on time. If any got there af- 
ter the bell quit ringing, he or she was tardy and would receive some 
sort of punishment for it. 

When the last bell would start ringing, some of the boys would be 
dawdling along the way talking with the girls. The boys would run 
to get there before Lum quit ringing the bell. Then they would pay 
Lum to keep the bell ringing until the girls got there. The same trick 
worked with Israel James, Lum’s successor. 

Lum Gaston also worked in the old Willis Cafe at one time. The 
story was told that a customer asked Lum what kind of sandwiches he 
was serving. Lum named the usual ham, egg, oyster and the like, 
and wound up by saying, “And last, but not least, we has simon cro- 
ketches.” (Meaning salmon croquettes). 

Another article on early day Ridgeview residents will follow. 

July 6, ’60 
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Writer Fondly Remembers Many Things 
Connected With Colored Folk Of Bygone Era 


IS week’s article in this series is really a continuation of the two 
published in the preceding two weeks. It deals altogether with the 
Hickory Negroes so fondly remembered in the bygone days, their 
traits of character and personalities, their faults and foibles, and their 
many good points too. They were a distinct part of the daily life that 
transpired about the homes and the business establishments of the 
white population here. 

I wish it were possible to give more space to each one of them, 
and to leave out none of them. As it was previously stated at the be- 
ginning of these items on the colored people of 60 or more years ago 
in Hickory, each one of those mentioned had his or her own distinct 
and original characteristics. 

The following are mentioned as the remembrance of them comes 
to my mind, and some point in their lives is remembered. 

John Dyke and Jim Dyke were twins. John clerked and cooked 
for Luther Flanagan’s restaurant, and Jim was a trucker at the freight 
depot. 

Vic Knox was a prominent figure about the business district. He 
met with a tragic death when he was still very young. 

Lewis Puett is remembered as a long-time worker at the Hutton 
and Bourbonnais plant. 

There was also a very old, tall, dark man who was still working at 
the Piedmont Wagon Company when W. W. Burns was superinten- 
dent. His name I cannot remember, but the story was told of him 
that he stated he was going into the office and ask for a raise in his 
pay. When he returned, he was asked how he came out. He ans- 
wered, “I made ’em come to my terms.” It later was learned that he 
was raised 10 cents on the week. 

There was one little, old colored man who was thought to be a 
sort of half-wit, but he did odd jobs well for a lot of people. The 
story was told of him that, on an occasion, he approached a woman 
coming out of church and asked to escort her home in these words: 
“Idify Didify Diedify Doo! Miss may I go home with you?” 

Evidently, he was turned down, and some boys heard what he had 
said, and started jeering at him and calling him “Idify didify.” 

Already disgruntled because of his rejection, the epithet enraged 
him, but from then on he never appeared anywhere that colored boys 
saw him without being harassed with the nickname. 

There were three brothers named Bell. They were Gus, Will and 
“Rat.” Gus was a toughie always in trouble. Will was such a good 
house cleaner that his services were always in demand in the best 
households. People didn’t mind paying his price. “Rat,” the young- 
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est, (I never heard his right name) would have been drowned once had 
not my brother, Edward, pulled him out of the South Fork river at the 
bend above Brookford. “Rat” told him that he would shine his 
shoes free the rest of his life. Most of the colored boys made their 
money shining shoes. It was music to hear them pop their shine 
cloths to a rhythmic beat. 


“Toss” Shuford has gotten into these articles previously in two 
stories, Nov. 3, 1959, and Jan. 27, 1960. A volume could be writ- 
ten about him. 


Another Shuford, probably no relation to “Toss,” was Major. 
Major left Hickory when he was still very young, and went to Ohio 
where a good many colored people from here went about that time. 
Major did mightly well up there, and died only recently. He was a 
brother to Frank at the First National Bank. 


Major will be remembered by all who knew him by his beautiful 
tenor voice. He and some of his picked friends formed a quartet 
who sang on many occasions at functions of his white friends, and 
Major was asked to join in when some of the white boys got together 
to harmonize a little. 


Ray Wilson is another of that crowd who died only recently. 
Ray’s father, Bill Wilson, was an employe of the Southern Railway 
System here. He was found murdered in a small patch of woods near 
town one Sunday morning. 


One undersized boy was known to everyone as “Chick.” He al- 
most bit my thumb off once when we fell out about something. 

Harrison Wade is one of the few left of that bunch. He worked 
at the store of Philo Hall when Harve Harris was a clerk there. Har- 
rison later worked for the railroad here until he retired recently. 

Coot Goodson was about the same age as Harrison, I believe, but 
tuberculosis got him some years ago. He was well liked by all. 

Old timers who have been reading the previous stories of our old 
time colored friends are constantly reminding me of some who seem 
to be left out. All of them have some favorite friends among the col- 
ored people whom they wish to be included. 

One colored man especially should not be omitted, because he 
was the right-hand-man of the late J. D. Elliott for collecting his rents 
from his colored tenants. He was Lee Gaither. 

Then there was a well known colored woman who served for so 
many years in the home of Mr. and Mrs. J. A. (Jim) Martin as cook 
and looking after the children. She was Rosanna Gaston who mar- 
ried a Shores. 

There are, no doubt, many others who deserve mention, for in- 
stance, there was a McLain family who lived in East Hickory. The 
three daughters served many different families at different times. They 
were Katie, Delia, and Phyllis. Katie married a well known man 
who worked for W. J. Shuford. He was Charlie Morrison. 
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Traveling Evangelist Played 
Big Role In Hickory Years Ago 


EVERAL articles in this series of stories concerning old times in 

Hickory have been on the subject of amusements and diversions 
brought here by traveling companies or individuals. 

There was another kind of traveling company that could not be 
classified as an amusement or diversion without the one calling it that 
being accused of sacrilege. The companies in this category were the 
traveling evangelists, who employed a small company of people to 
hold religious meetings in tents. 

Hickory attracted some of these, too. One of the best remember- 
ed of these called themselves “The Crusaders.” They probably were 
here several times, and they held on for a week or more each time as 
long as the crowds kept coming to the meetings, but the time they 
made the biggest impression was near the turn of the century when 
they raised their tent on the back side of the Ellis estate at about 
where the late George Ivey’s (now James Pugh) home stands now. 
The present Sixth Street did not go through the estate then. 

The man who did the preaching was a very persuasive and con- 
vincing preacher. A great many people, young and old, went up to 
the “mourners’ bench” and were converted. The converts would join 
the members of the evangelist’s crew in going among the congregation 
and talking to certain ones to get them to go up and confess their sins 
and give themselves to Christ. 

The religion the converts got in this high-pressured manner was 
not long lasting to many; but to some, it stuck, and they remained bet- 
ter citizens for the remainder of their lives. 

There was a particular incident connected with one of the con- 
verts which everyone who had the knowledge of it never forgot. It 
was told repeatedly for years afterward. 

It concerned one of the town’s worst drunkards at that time. Na- 
turally, his indulgence got him deeply in debt to many people. 

The story goes that on the evening when he “got religion,” he got 
up from the mourners’ bench and “swore off” drinking, and was pub- 
licly announced that he was going to pay off all his debts. He went 
so far as to say that he would pay all his creditors who would come to 
his home at a certain time of the day on a specified day. 

When that day arrived, it was said, his front porch and front yard 
were full of people waiting for him to come out and pay them. 

At the previously announced time, the man appeared at his door 
and, seeing the multitude, he raised his stentorian voice with the ejac- 
ulation, “Jesus paid it all”; and with that, he retreated into the house. 
and the hopefuls went home empty-handed. 

Maybe he never paid his debts right then, as he had announced, 
but he really was a saved man who stuck to his vow about not drink- 
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ing any more. 

He got into a good business, became a highly respected and ad- 
mired citizen, raised a fine family, and, I believe I have heard it said 
that he eventually paid all he owed. 

There was also a Negro evangelist who maintained a pavillion 
“over on the hill” for several years. This evangelist was a woman 
who came to Hickory from Ohio, I believe, to hold her meetings at a 
certain time in the Summer. The meeting place was filled to over- 
flowing every night. The woman gained such a reputation as a 
preacher that a good many white people began to attend her meet- 
ings. 

e On one occasion, when I went to hear her preach, she made at 
least one true statement that still remains in my memory. She said 
(and she talked like a southern darkey), “De man, he is de head o’ de 
house; but de woman, she is de neck, and she twis’ him any way she 
want to.” 

While saying it, the preacher made a gesture of twisting with a 
closed fist. 


‘10-Cent’ Buses Operated 
In City Prior To Taxicabs 


HILO Miller could be classed among Hickory’s most remarkable, 

self-made men. As a young fellow, he was McComb Brothers’ 
butcher, drayman, and general handy man about the business. His 
educational advantages were meagre, but he evidently was a born 
trader, if there ever was such a person. 

When he got out on his own, he started trading plug horses; and 
first thing anyone knew, he owned a livery stable of fairly good horses 
and rigs. 

Then he became Hickory’s pioneer taxi owner. He owned the 
first automobile for hire in the town. That was in the early 1900’s. 

For a number of years, the name taxicab seemed to be unknown 
in Hickory, and if one wishes to be technical, it is not applicable now, 
as Hickory has never had the type of motor vehicle, described as a 
taxicab, with separate compartment for driver and passengers and 
provided with a taximeter. 

All kinds of just plain automobiles were, and still are, used for 
hire, and until a few years ago, they were called simply “cars for hire,” 
Then someone came up with the name “taxicab” which was shortened 
to “taxi,” and it applies to any car for hire now. 

Since Philo introduced the car, with a driver, for hire, Hickory has 
been well supplied with that sort of accommodation. 

However, it was not until about the close of the first World War 
that anyone went into the business in a big way. It probably paid 
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well then too, as there were comparatively few privately owned cars. 

Hefner Brothers was the title of the first big operation of For 
Hire cars in Hickory. The brothers, sons of Mr. and Mrs. John 
Hefner, were E. C. (Rag) Hefner and Clifford (Doc) Hefner. They 
were also the first to operate city buses. They were known then as 
“ten cent” buses, as that was the nominal fare to ride them. 

The accompanying cut, made from the original picture, photo- 
graphed by the late C. M. Hardin, gives a good idea of the Hefner 
Brothers’ operation. 

In the background can be seen, at the left end, the Hefner Broth- 
ers’ service station which was operated by Dewey Hefner, another 
brother, who had as his helper, Charlie Warren, both of whom are in 
the picture. 

At about the middle of the picture is Witherspoon’s blacksmith 
shop, which was still in operation then, I believe. 

The large building, taking up the rest of the background, was A. 
S. Abernethy’s livery stable which was later converted into the Hick- 
ory Bonded Warehouse. 

All of the Hefner cars did not get into the picture as three or four 
of them were out on calls when the picture was taken. This picture 
was made about 1929. 

From left to right in the picture Dewey, the filling station opera- 
tor, is the first person. Then there are Reid Putnam, driver of the 
Chevrolet bus; Stacy Byers, Whippet; Charlie Ervin, Whippet; Earl 
Hart, Studebaker; Carl Butler, Ford; a Mr. Burch, Ford; Lee Jenkins, 
Chevrolet; E. C. (Rag) Hefner, Buick; Henry Jones, Buick; Clifford 
(Doc) Hefner, Buick; Charlie Warren, filling station attendant; and 
Manuel Brown, driver of the Willis Knight bus. 

E. C. (Rag) Hefner owns the original picture, and he remembers 
the drivers, and the cars they were driving, and he furnished the in- 
formation concerning the early operation of the business. 

Mr. Hefner says that, among the present taxi drivers in Hickory, 
the ones who have been in the business here longest are R. C. Kirby, 
E. C. Yoder, and Doc Lippard. 

July 20, 60 


Battles With Flies Recalled 
Family Brush Made Of Paper 


JN the eighth chapter of Exodus, in the Old Testament, the 24th 
verse contains these words: “. . .and there came a grievous swarm of 
flies into the house of Pharaoh, and into his servants’ houses, and in- 
to all the land of Egypt; the land was corrupted by reason of the 
swarm of flies.” 
People who are familiar with Bible stories will recognize this as a 
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part of the story of the persecution of the Egyptians, by a series of 
plagues, sent upon their king by the Lord because the king would not 
free the Israelites from bondage. 

The plague of flies must have spread to the four corners of the 
earth, and lasted for many centuries until the present day. It is only 
recently that effective means of fighting the flies have come into use. 

Even in the beginning of the present century, residents of Hick- 
ory, and elsewhere, were besieged by “grievous swarms of flies.” 
There seemed to be no escape from them anywhere one went. My own 
impression of the omnipresence of flies recur to me in the memory 
of being right in the middle of a wide river on a small rock. No sooner 
had I landed there, and laid down a string of fish than the fish be- 
came covered with flies. 

A more sickening story was told about an old time restaurant in 
which the pies were kept on display on a shelf behind the serving 
counter. A customer entered and said to the clerk while pointing to 
a certain pie, “Give me a piece of that huckleberry pie.” The clerk, 
looking puzzled while waving away the flies with his hand, replied, 
“That ain’t huckleberry, that’s apple.” 

In the early days here at home, as people were looking forward to 
the coming of the Twentieth Century, homes were without screens. 
Dining rooms were darkened by the closing of blinds, a necessity then, 
between meals as flies avoid dark places. 

Then, during meals, it was necessary constantly to fan away the 
flies from the food usually by hand with a contrived brush made of 
paper hung around a stick for a handle and the paper cut into narrow 
strips. Either a servant or a member of the family h a d to wield the 
fly brush all during the meal. 

Some with inventive minds and mechanical skill made fans which 
hung from the ceiling and could be waved over the table by pedal pro- 
pulsion. One of the diners pedalled while eating. 

Families, who could afford it, could b u y a mechanical device to 
place in the middle of t he table which instrument contained a spring 
to be wound up to propel a fly fan which had two arms which served 
as fans to turn in a circle over the table. 

A little later on, a sticky fly paper called “Tanglefoot” was invent- 
ed. It came first in flat sheets of a convenient size to lay on tables or 
chairs. It seemed to attract the flies. When they lit upon it, there 
was no escape for them. 

These sticky sheets, covered with dead flies, presented a very of- 
fensive spectacle; and people were always getting into them one way 
or another. An improvement on the sticky sheets came along in the 
form of rolls which could be suspended from the ceiling and unfolded 
into ribbons long enough to catch the flies and still be out of the way 
of people’s heads. 

The next improvement to show on the market was a powder which 
would kill flies and other insects when the powder was blown into a 
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room in the form of a dust. It was called “Black Flag” and it is still 
one of the many insect powders on the market today. 

During this early war with flies, a slang word came into being. The 
word is “Swat.” Used as a ver b, it means to strike smartly. Asa 
noun, it means a smart rap. It has been applied to certain prize 
fighters, and to baseball players who were good batters. One of them, 
a prize fighter or a baseball player, was known as “The King of 
Swat.” After the invention of screen wire, a small paddle shaped in- 
strument was made to fight flies by striking them dead with the thing. 
It was called a “fly swatter.” They are still in use to some extent. 

Various kinds of traps began to appear on the market, especially 
after screen wire was produced. One very efficient trap, made of 
screen wire, had a base to hold bait of sugar or molasses perhaps. The 
flies could crawl under the wire to the bait. The bait itself was cov- 
ered with a cone shaped piece of the screen which had a ho le at the 
top large enough to admit a fly into the wire enclosure around the 
cone. 

In the days when these crude fly catchers, the sticky paper and 
traps, were in use, flies really came in swarms. The flies’ nesting 
places were the animal stables; and in those days, nearly every family 
in Hickory kept a horse, a cow, or both, and they had hog pens too. 

Nowadays with the stables abolished in towns, houses well screen- 
ed, fogging machines in use, and effective sprays used in t he homes, 
flies present no nuisance. They are just an unpleasant memory to 
most people who knew those other days; and the younger generations 
hardly can realize the plague made by flies in the past. 

Personally, had I been in Pharaoh’s position, I think I should 
have capitulated when the Lord sent the flies. 

Aug. 3, ’60 


Children Could Buy Lots 
Of Goodies For Cent, Nickel 


S an old timer sees it, times seemed to have changed more for little 

children than for grown-ups in some respects in the past sixty 
years. I am thinking mainly of what the little children ate between 
meals; the little things they had to go to the stores to buy. 

Money for such spending was very scarce. It fell into the hands 
of the little ones mostly in the form of pennies, one cent pieces, 
coppers, brownies, to use several of the names by which the kids 
knew the smallest denomination of coins. 

A single penny would buy a good sized piece of candy, a stick 
of “lickwish” (licorice), or a stick of chewing gum. There was no 
bubble gum then, but there was a very long, round, stick of a white, 
sweet chewing substance which the kids called “taller” (tallow). 
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Some called it wax gum. It wasn’t really a gum, but it had the 
lasting qualities of gum for something to chew, and it had a sweet 
taste. 

Some of the choice novelties in penny candies then were choco- 
late drops which are sold now in large packages and called “old 
fashioned” chocolate drops; and “all day suckers” or lollypops; but 
the children then had not learned the name “lollypop.” Probably the 
most tempting penny piece was a large, chocolate-coated bit in the 
shape of a man. Besides being very good to the taste, every now 
and then one of them contained a brand-new shiny penny wrapped 
inside. and one never knew when one of these would turn up. 

Then the large gum drops for a penny apiece were among the 
favorites; and also the various shapes and colors to be found in 
what was known as “French mixture.” 

Ernest Herman, now a retired post office employee, ran a con- 
fectionary store then on the corner next to where the Western Union 
office is now. One day I saw a little girl come into his store with 
three pennies in her hand. She spent quite a while trying to make 
up her mind what to buy from Ernest’s showcase of many tempting 
sweetmeats. There were also smaller pieces which sold several 
for one penny. When the tot finally made her choice, she had 
Ernest to put each penny’s worth in a separate paper bag. Ernest 
was most patient through the whole ordeal, and the little girl went 
on her way happily. 

Neighbor Chance, (I never heard him called any other name) 
another confectioner, was a favorite of many children. He liked 
children, and they liked him. His little store stood about the mid- 
dle of the main block where a part of Spainhour’s store is now. 

Flanagan’s restaurant had a showcase of sweets too. 

When a child was fortunate enough to have a whole nickle to 
spend, he could get two bananas, or a big “poke of goobers” (bag 
of peanuts). The bananas were always displayed as a whole bunch 
and suspended from some prominent place by a cord. The merchant 
broke off the number purchased one at a time. I learned, years later, 
that the bunches of bananas were always hung upside down from 
the way they grew. They were just handier that way, I guess. Ba- 
nanas growing on the plant point upward. 

The peanuts sold here then were raised locally and parched or 
roasted by the merchant who sold them. The conventional roaster 
was a crude, wood-burning contraption to hold a fire, and with a 
cylindrical container for the peanuts suspended on a rod on one side 
was bent to make a handle by which the cylinder had to be turned 
all the time the peanuts were cooking. 

As to popcorn, the people seemed to prefer to do their own 
popping at home as it was eaten mostly in the Winter when every- 
body had open wood fire plases in which to pop the corn. 

A nickle would buy a half a pie at Luther Flanagan’s restaurant. 
It was a daily sight to see the colored boys on the back street munch- 
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ing on a half pie. They could buy them right out of the kitchen 
from old John Wyke, the colored cook. The colored boys got 
their nickels mostly by shining shoes. They each had his own shine 
box with all the necessary materials which he carried about with 
him calling, “Shine, Boss?” They would stop anywhere along the 
street to shine a man’s shoes, and the price was a nickel. 

Most of the drinks served at the soda fountains were a nickel. 
The restaurants got a lot of the nickels for sandwiches. All sorts 
of sandwiches sold for a nickel apiece. 

Little fellows were not permitted to smoke cigarettes in those 
days; but a nickel would buy a pack of cigarettes, ten to the pack. 
One brand which sold for a nickel contained twenty. 

Most cigars were a nickel apiece. Cheroots, which were little 
cigars, were three for a nickel. 

August 17, ’60 


Large Crowd On Hand To Watch When 
First Airplane In Hickory Takes Off For Flight 


‘THE gathering of people, all looking skyward in the accompany- 

ing picture, was not in anticipation of the second coming of 
the Lord at the time the picture was taken, but it easily could have 
been taken for that. Instead these people were witnessing the first 
flight of an airplane in Hickory. The building in the background 
is the old St. Paul’s Lutheran Seminary. 

It has been hard to determine the exact time this took place. A 
good many people remember the occasion, but all do not agree as 
to the year it happened. Some think the Catawba County Fair was 
held at the Seminary that year, and that the plane was brought to 
Hickory as the big attraction. 

Others say they think it was an attraction brought here by the 
merchants for some special sales event. The dates most select are 
between 1912 and 1915, with a possibility that it was even a year 
or two earlier. All agree that it was the first plane when they were 
shown the picture from which the newspaper cut was made. 

In those years, the late John Robinson, of the Robinson Road, 
was president of the Catawba County Fair Association, and Mrs. 
Robinson, his wife, was the secretary. Mrs. Robinson could not 
be contacted to verify the date as she is away on a visit. 

The plane was shipped here unassembled because of the lack 
of landing facilities, and it was put together on the grounds to make 
its flight. The field used was east of the seminary where Wilfong’s 
florist greenhouse is now, and it extended on through what is now 
a part of the Green Park school play grounds. There was no street 
dividing it then. 

The plane did not make a run for the take-off, but was tied 
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down with ropes until the propeller had gained full speed, then the 
ropes were cut loose. 

It was 1926 when Hickory could boast its first locally owned 
airplane. This was a JN 40 D with an OX engine. It was bought 
in a very dilapidated condition and rebuilt by John Steelman and 
Klutz Suttlemyre. They bought another old First World War plane 
later, and rebuilt it. It was described as a Jenny. 

These old planes had fuselages made of wood and the engine 
was mounted on wood. The wings had wooden frames which were 
covered with cloth. The late R. E. Ballenger flew this plane once 
and made a slip landing. He came out of it with only a broken 
wrist. The late Brad Hall, Jr., had a plane about this time too. 

In 1929, Ben F. Seagle, Jr., brought the first fine new plane to 
Hickory. He flew it in from Cincinnati. Ben maintained a hangar 
and landing field in Longview behind where the Southern Pig Bar- 
becue place now stands. 

On Jan. 17, 1931, an airplane event took place which created 
a lot of interest, and was another first event of its kind for Hickory. 

Reid C. Seaboch and Miss Martha Garrison were married in a 
plane high over Hickory. 

The plane was described as a stunt plane piloted by Lieut. John 
Harmon. 

Justice of the Peace Frank A. Clinard (father of the writer) per- 
formed the wedding ceremony. The first part of the ceremony was 
held on the ground, then finished in the air with the knot tied by 
a loop-the-loop of the plane. The pilot and Dick Banks of The Re- 
cord staff acted as witnesses. Bisanar’s Jewelry Store donated the 
wedding ring, and several other merchants gave bridal presents. A 
dinner party was given to the couple at a local restaurant, and a 
theatre party later at a local theatre. 

The marrying magistrate was kidded after the ceremony because 
he took a walking stick with him up in the plane. 

Charles Holder owned a plane in 1932. Charles, a son of the 
late John Holder, spent 14 years in the U. S. Air Force. He is now 
a pilot for a company owned plane in Hickory. 

Among other local men who owned planes in the years following 
the events narrated above were the Messick brothers, Gordon and 
DeWitt, and Ray Rowe and John G. H. Geitner. 

Today there are as many as 30 privately owned planes in Hic- 
kory, about half of which are owned by individuals, and the others 
are maintained by manufacturing companies, etc. 

It was in 1940 when Hickory got its own airport. The late 
Johnson Suttlemyre was Mayor, and the late Raymond Hefner was 
City Manager. Eulan Shook, Sr., was one of the councilmen who 
put up a hard fight to obtain the airport for the city. There was 
quite a bit of opposition to it at the time. The late John Geitner 
was also instrumental in helping to get it. Ben Seagle was one of 
the instigators in getting the airport. 
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The Cannon Aviation Corporation, with Johnnie Terrell as man- 
ager, leased the airport; and the first company to fly commercial 
planes into Hickory was the Penn-Central airlines, later named 
Capitol. 

Only recently, Hickory has completed one of the finest new air- 
port buildings in the South. Perhaps not as large as some others, 
but up-to-date in every respect, and costing nearly half a million 
dollars to build. 

August 10, ’60 


More Old Cab Drivers Recalled 


QON July 20, this year, TheRecord contained a Clinard Looks Back 

story concerning early taxicabs in Hickory. It was realized at 
the time that, due to limited space, the colorful story was not com- 
plete, as there are a good many more early drivers whose careers, as 
such, pack a lot of interest. 

Through the courtesy of the widow of one of those interesting 
taxi drivers, Mrs. J. Morgan Hawn, I have been granted the use of 
a picture (shown here) from which to make a cut for the paper to be 
used for the following story. 

The picture was taken in 1927 at the east end of the old freight 
depot platform. In the background, one can see that Hickory had a 
Piggly Wiggly store at that time on the Main Drag. I remember that 
Harold Deal was the manager. Just above the store, the sign on top 
of Hotel Hickory may be seen. 

The Abernethy hardware store was on the Main Drag then as 
the sign indicates. 

The taxi drivers in the picture from left to right, are Morgan 
Hawn, with a 1923 Studebaker which Claud (Cindy) Setzer said he 
owned before Morgan got it. All the other cars in the picture are 
1923 Buicks except one which is a 1924 Buick. The other drivers 
(continuing from Morgan Hawn) are R. C. Kirby, Clarence (Little 
P. D.) Short, Manuel Brown, and O. G. Kirby, R. C.’s twin brother. 

P. D. Short, who belonged with this group, is not in the picture; 
and Donald (Sam) Stevenson also must have been on a call when 
the picture was made. 

They all used a single telephone which stood on a window ledge 
of the Hickory Nut Shop’s place of business. It was amusing to see 
them scramble to get to the ‘phone when it rang. Some of them 
would almost fight for the call. 

“Little P. D.” Short had a unique answer when a hurry call came 
to him. He would say, “I’m practically there.” He is running a 
pool room in Belmont now, it was learned. 

On one occassion, a free-for-all fight took place between this 
group and a rival crew of drivers. The melee occured in the middle 
of the street where the picture was taken. One group was operating 
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some ten-cent buses. They accused the group in the picture of going 
in front of their buses and picking up passengers waiting for the bus 
and charging only bus rates. 

It was told that while the fight was going on, Morgan Hawn 
drove up, not knowing about the trouble, and was knocked down 
by one of the rivals when he, Morgan, alighted from his car. Morgan 
got up and said, “What did you knock me down for? I ain’t no fight- 
in’ character.” 

Morgan was a leap-year baby. He was born Feb. 29, 1876. He 
died in 1952. 

As I write this, Aug. 24, 1960, it is R. C. Kirby’s birthday. He 
is 62 years old, and is still driving a taxi in Hickory. He started 
driving a cab, as the drivers call it, on September 5, 1923, which 
gives him the longest term in the service of any of them driving now. 
His twin brother, O. G. Kirby, started some time later, and drove 
for 17 years before giving it up for other work. 

R. C. claims the enviable record in his 37 years of driving a taxi 
of having only one accident in which he was held at fault. 

E. C. Yoder is probably the next in service still driving. He 
started his career September 3, 1929. He says that the very first 
day he drove, he backed into a sundial which stood in front of the 
Post Office then and knocked it from its pedestal. 

Yoder had one horrible experience during his career as a taxi- 
cab driver. Three Negroes got him to drive them over in the Baker’s 
Mountain section one night in June, 1945. They gave him an awful 
beating, and left him beside a side road near Marsh Sharpe’s place 
where he lay from 10 p.m. until 8 o’clock the next morning before 
anyone found him. He stayed in the hospital eleven days. The 
Negroes robbed him of $160 and drove his car back to town and 
left it. 

They were brothers. The two older ones were caught later in 
Newport News, Va., when Chief of Police E. W. Lentz of Hickory 
tricked the younger brother into telling him the whole story and 
the others’ whereabouts. The older ones were sentenced to 12 to 
15 years. The younger one was sent up for one year and one day. 

Dock Lippard had a bad experience too. Dock is one of the old 
time drivers and was still driving until a recent illness sent him to the 
hospital where he still remains. 

Two boys and a girl engaged Dock to drive them. When they 
got some distance down the Springs Road, they robbed Dock, forced 
him out of the car, and left with his car. 

They were traced by the car license number to Welch, W. Va., 
where they were apprehended. A State Trooper shot one of them 
who tried to get away. The shot was not fatal, but the man was 
later shot and killed in Maiden, N. C., it was learned. 

Among other drivers who were the pioneer group in Hickory, 
were Plez Marshall, who began in 1912, and drove 5 or 6 years; 
Shuford (Shuf) Martin, Cecil Spencer, Ol Herman, Vernon (Slim) 
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Herman, (Nub) Lail, and O. K. Deitz. 

Plez Marshall drove Hickory’s first ten-cent bus. It belonged 
to Morgan Hawn and P. D. Short. Dock Hefner later got it from 
them. 

The first colored taxicab was driven by Rufus (Rufe) Morrison. 
His brother, Tom Morrison was another colored driver about the 
same time; and another was named Eddie Morrison; or Morris. 
They were the first colored taxi drivers. 

August 31, 60 


Anonymous Contributor 
Continues To Send Clippings 


received a nice, long letter bearing the Hickory postmark dated 

March 15, 1960 which letter was incomplete as I received it. 
The letter contained ten pages, but the eleventh page, or perhaps 
more pages, was left out by an oversight, I suppose, and there was 
no signature nor any other clue indicating who was the sender. 

I wrote one of my “Clinard Looks Back” weekly articles about 
it, but still got no answer from the writer. 

The letter was “chock full” of interesting information concerning 
Hickory’s history and relating customs of Catawba county settlers 
previous to the founding of a town here. 

The introductory lines of the letter were especially vitalizing to 
my vanity as they stated, “I have been reading your articles in the 
Record, and I think you should write a book Reminiscence of Hic- 
kory and country life of 1850’s to 1900 and later.” 

Since that letter came, I received a large package in the mail 
also bearing the Hickory post mark, but no indication of its source, 
just a plain paper wrapping. 

The package contained a very large book titled, “Those Were 
The Good Old Days.” 

The book had nothing to do with local history as such; but it is 
most interesting and reminiscent of the years 1880-1930. The book 
is made up entirely of reproductions of advertisements of every des- 
cription as they appeared in nationally circulated magazines of those 
years, and in all of the newspapers which carried nationally advertised 
goods in their make-up. 

The person who sent it to me must have wanted to remain anony- 
mous, as one of the front pages, perhaps bearing a name, had been 
cut out, and the name appended to the well written introduction to 
the book itself is also cut away. 

Now on August 13, 1960 another letter, and a separate package 
containing essays, poems, and newspaper cuts and articles, some of 
them my own, bearing my “by line,” and some of them furnished 
by me without my name attached, all without any sign of who sent 
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them. This writer also seems to have overlooked putting the con- 
clusion of the letter in the envelope. 

That, I believe, is just a coincidence, as I do not think it is the 
same person who sent the other unfinished letter; but like the pre- 
vious letter, the introduction stretched my hat band as I read, “Am 
sending you some clippings as you are a writer and I’ve heard Jot of 
comments of “Looking Backwards.” I think you should write a 
DOOR sees 

I am very grateful for these nice and informative letters, and 
the most retrospective book of old ads, many of which I vividly recall 
having seen in the magazines, newspapers, and on posters tacked to 
posts (wonder if that’s why they were called “posters”), and out- 
buildings along the roads. 

It would please me greatly if I could express my thanks person- 
ally to these people who were thoughtfu] of me in this manner. I 
should like talking with them about our mutual interests. 

August 24, ’60 


Hickory’s Earlier Citizens 
Skilled, Aggressive Workers 


ICKORY, even from its infancy as a small town with all of the 

other towns within a radius of sixty miles or more having been 
established years before there was a town here, has always been, to 
a large degree, self sustaining. 

The people of Hickory did not have to seek help from the neigh- 
boring towns when there was a large or small job to be done. 

The first settlers had among them skilled laborers, artisans, 
craftsmen and mechanics. The aggressiveness of this settlement, 
from the time of its inception, attracted others, who were experts in 
their lines, to come here and make their homes. 

People came to Hickory for skilled workmen and contractors in- 
stead of the other way around. Even the Southern Railway Com- 
pany employed a Hickory firm to build many of its freight and pas- 
senger depots, trestles, and warehouses in several different states, 
and they are still doing it. The reference is to the Elliott Building 
Company which also is responsible for training many local young 
men some of whom eventually became contractors themselves. 

One outstanding example of the efficiency of Hickory’s own con- 
tractors is the erection of the first administration building of Lenoir 
College, as it was known in its beginning. Its architecture was quite 
unusual for this section. The dome-shaped roof over the main part 
of the building could be seen for miles away from much of the 
surrounding country. It was erected in the early 1890's, and it was 
destroyed by fire in 1935. This very impressive structure was built 
by the local contracting firm of Killian (Henry Killian) and White- 
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Webb as president; Mrs. Warren G. Hollar, first vice president; Mrs. 
Richard W. Mayo, second vice president; Mrs. Earl Houk, secretary; 
and Mrs. W. N. Cowan, treasurer. 

If the present day club is seemingly not as prominent in its many 
activities as the earlier members appeared to be, it is probably be- 
cause there are so many other clubs in Hickory now that no one of 
them stands out as a criterion. 

The Woman’s Club of today still contributes to all of the worthy 
causes, and right now, although its Summer vacation period is com- 
ing up, or already here, it is preparing to do its part in supporting the 
Hickory Arts Council, of which Dr. W. T. Nau is president. 

July 5,61 


War Between States Benefits 
Hickory — Thanks To Cilleys 


SOME people profess to believe that some good comes of everything 

that happens. That is mighty hard to see sometimes, and if any 
good comes of some things, it may come in some sort of concealed 
manner. 

The South suffered terribly from its defeat in the War Between the 
States. It is barely beginning to recover from it now, after nearly a 
hundred years. Lots of Southerners could not be convinced that any 
good came from it for them. They lost everything they had—even 
to loved ones from the family. 

It has occurred to me that this immediate section, and Hickory 
especially, benefitted greatly by the presence of a man who came here 
directly because of the War Between the States. 

That man was Col. Clinton A. Cilly. He was a soldier on the 
enemy’s side, and of course he fought against the South during the 
war, but he remained in this section after the struggle. It was what 
took place then that moved me to say that the section benefitted by 
his presence. 

Clinton A. Cilley was born in Rockingham county in the state of 
New Hampshire. He was a resident of Farmingham, N. H., and 
attended Harvard university. 

During the War Between the States, while Cilley was Captain of 
Co. C of the 2nd Minnesota Infantry, on Sept. 20, 1863, he seized 
the colors of a retreating regiment and led it into the thick of the at- 
tack at Chickamauga, Ga. For this bold deed, he was awarded the 
Congressional Medal of Honor. 

After this, Cilley was with Sherman’s Army in that eventful 
march from Atlanta to the sea. 

When peace was declared, Cilley was put in charge of Federal 
Prison at Salisbury for a short time. Then he was sent to Lenoir as 
Chief of the Bureau of Freedom. 


Ho 
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gun by the Woman’s club, and it invested funds in the American 
Legion Swimming Pool in Carolina Park. It also prevented the sale 
of lots for building business houses in Carolina Park, established a re- 
creational park for colored children, and sponsored a health program. 

The Hickory Woman’s Club was a co-sponsor of the North Caro- 
lina Symphony. 

Much credit is due the Woman’s Club for arousing local interest 
among Hickory residents in improving and beautifying their front 
lawns and home premises. The results of this influence on the part 
of the Woman’s Club is still paying big dividends, as is plainly visible 
in all parts of the town. 

This work was not confined to the corporate limits of Hickory. 
At that time, when the club first started, Brookford, along with many 
other mill villages throughout the South, was sadly neglected about the 
homes, so far as appearances were concerned. The mill houses and 
yards presented a rather monotonous pattern of unkemptness. 

A delegation from the Hickory Woman’s Club visited the homes 
in Brookford and let it be known that desirable prizes were to be 
offered to the families who presented the neatest looking yards and 
gardens. The idea took on interest rapidly, and in time, Brookford 
became a model mill village. Instead of the bare, clay hillsides 
studded with neglected homes, a scene of well-tended lawns, flower 
gardens, and vegetable gardens were the general rule; and more in- 
terest was shown in keping the houses looking clean and fresh. 

Mrs. Carrie Gamble was one of the leaders in creating such a de- 
lightful change in the whole Brookford village. 

The Junior Woman’s Club came into existence some time later, 
and the younger women making up the membership of the organiza- 
tion have rendered invaluable service in cooperating with the Wom- 
an’s Club in practically all of the latter’s projects. 

Some time after the organization of the Woman’s Club the mem- 
bers purchased a home of their own. They still use it as a club 
house. It was formerly the residence of the J. F. (Jule) Abernethy 
family. It is located in what is now the Second block of Third Ave- 
nue, NW. 

It is understood that the women are considering selling their pre- 
sent club house and building a new one in a new location. 

From the very beginning of the Community Club, and after its 
change of name to the Woman’s Club of Hickory, the roll of mem- 
bers looked as though it was selected from Hickory’s top social regis- 
ter. 

Mrs. W. E. Gosnold, who has held top offices in the club through- 
out the years and is still very active in its work, and who has repre- 
sented the Hickory club at the meetings of the North Carolina Fed- 
eration of Women’s Clubs many times, has been a great help in gath- 
ering the club’s history from old records to make this story possible. 

The present membership of the club is about 120, with Mrs. E. C. 
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The first project undertaken by the club was to promote the es- 
tablishment of a public library for Hickory. The town had a make- 
shift library in one room over a store, or something similar. 

The outcome of that worthy purpose was the erection of the 
Worth Elliott-Carnegie Library building. It was a library in a 
building of which any town could be proud of both the library and 
the building. The club also manipulated a local tax to help with its 
upkeep. The building is still serving as one of the prides of Hickory 
—the Radio Station, WHKY, in the 300 block of First Avenue, NW. 

The broadcasting company acquired the building after a new lib- 
rary building was erected, the Elbert Ivey Memorial Library. The 
Woman’s Club is also represented in the new library by the fine elec- 
tric clock, which is a gift from the club. 

Making it possible for Hickory to have an up-to-date library was 
not the only undertaking of the new club right in the beginning. 
Another good thing tney proposed to do was to beautify Oakwood 
Cemetery. In doing this, the club gave the Howard-Hickory Nursery 
its first job—that of planting trees and shrubs to the burying ground. 
Mrs. Ed Yoder (Brock) was chairman of the committee in charge of 
the Oakwood project. 

In the beginning, the Woman’s Club had some men members. 
They did not attend meetings, nor did they have a voice in the affairs 
of the club. They were called sustaining members, which was an 
honorary title given to them because of their financial support to help 
the ladies with their wonderful work. 

The sustaining members gave their largest support to the project 
of cleaning up Trade Alley. All of the men who were on this hon- 
orary list have passed away now, but they have not been forgotten in 
Hickory. They were J. M. Allred, J. D. Elliott, J. W. Elliott, N. W. 
Clark, R. E. (Bob) Martin, A. K. Joy and S. L. (Shuf) Whitener 

The Woman’s Club was a co-worker in all worthy civic drives. 
It sponsored the United fund, and contributed to CARE. It carried 
out the programs prescribed by the State Federation, and helped sup- 
port Samarcand, a home for wayward girls. 

The Domestic Science Department in the Hickory High school 
was established by the Woman’s Club, and the club also purchased 
sewing machines and other equipment necessary for instruction in this 
department. Mrs. J. H. Shuford, Sr., was chairman of the civics de- 
partment committee, and Mrs. C. C. Bost, Sr., was chairman of the 
educational department committee. 

June 28, 61 


Describes Work Of Women’s 
Clubs Here Over Past Years 


A movement to beautify Hickory’s school grounds and parks was be- 
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The brooms they sell are made by the blind in their own institu- 
tion, the Guilford Industries for the Blind, at Greensboro. The pre- 
sent manger of this institution is a former Hickory man, Noel Hosley, 
who is well remembered here as the manager of the Piggly Wiggly 
Store at one time. 

Hickory’s W. O. Corey is the present governor of Lions District 
31-B. 

During the past year, 1,438 Hickory children through the Sixth 
grade were screened for sight defections by a committee from the lo- 
cal club. Of this number, 334 were referred for profesisonal eye at- 
tention. Lion-Aids—wives of the members—took special training to 
do this work. They use a special machine, or instrument for the job. 

Dr. Lester Keasey, of the Lenoir Rhyne college faculty, heads the 
committee for work with the blind in the local club. 

June 21, ’61 


Hickory Woman’s Club First 
Service Group Formed Here 


HEN the series of stories on the early Hickory civic clubs was 

started in this column, the writer had in mind the men’s civic 
clubs while overlooking, for the time being, some of the ladies’ clubs 
which also come under the heading of civic clubs. 

My profound apologies to the ladies, and especially for the errone- 
Ous statement, to begin with, that the men’s Rotary Club was the first 
civic club to be organized in Hickory. 

The ladies, as usual, were away ahead of the men. They organ- 
ized the first civic club in Hickory several years before the Rotary 
Club came into existence. The exact date of its organization was 
Feb. 12, 1917, and the name of it was the Community Club. They 
began with 148 members, with the late Mrs. J. Worth Elliott as their 
president; Mrs. W. B. Ramsay was elected first vice-president; Mrs. 
J. L. Riddle, second vice-president; Miss Frances Geitner (Mrs. J. F. 
Davidson) was the first recording secretary; Mrs. Ben Gaddy, cor- 
responding secretary; and Mrs. Neill W. Clark, Sr., was the first trea- 
surer. 

The first meeting was held in the court room of the City Hall. 
According to Mrs. P. W. Troutman, who attended the meeting, the 
weather was very cold. Mrs. Troutman remembers particularly that 
when the ladies were coming out from the meeting, she was fascinated 
with the beautiful, glistening patterns the frost had formed on the 
large show-windows of the stores across the street. 

The Community Club soon affiliated with the North Carolina 
State Federation of Woman’s Clubs, and it is now well known by this 
name. 
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that time, was the first secretary; and W. O. Corey was the first trea- 
surer. 

There were 35 charter members who met at Hotel Hickory, where 
the club still holds its regular meetings. The only active charter 
members at this time are John Leonard, W. O. Corey, Hobart Ruth 
and H. L. Flowers. 

The Hickory Lions Club now has 97 members. Everett Huggins 
is president; Oscar Lawing, secretary; Henry Huggins, treasurer; with 
Dr. A. L. Ormond as the incoming president, while the present secre- 
tary and the treasurer retain their offices. 

The Lions select their members in much the same manner as the 
Kiwanians do theirs. The membership is restricted to two members 
from the executives of each business or profession. 

The International Lions Club was founded by Melvin Jones in 
Chicago in 1917, 

The Statesville Lions Club sponsored the organizing of the Hick- 
ory unit, and the Hickory club has sponsored clubs at Longview, 
Hildebran and the St. Stephens. 

The outstanding purpose of the Lions Club is its aid, in many 
ways, to the blind and visually handicapped. Some of the ways in 
which the local club has helped blind people, and the near-blind, is 
providing eye glasses, eye surgery, drug prescriptions for the eyes, 
clothing, food, Christmas baskets, picnics, white canes, the eye bank, 
and in at least one instance, a cash register for a blind merchant. 

The local club has helped Sipe’s Orchard Home for Boys, the 
guidance center, the Ridgeview Glee Club; and it has done its part 
toward providing the highway signs to direct visiting members of the 
civic clubs to their meetings. 

The local club has furnished playground equipment for local 
schools, helped to organize bands in some of the schools, and helped 
provide the instruments and uinforms for them. 

The Lions replaced the inadequate lights at the Lenoir Rhyne Col- 
lege Athletic Field with efficient ones, and gave the previous lights to 
Ridgeview High school for its football field, and helped with the fence 
for the field. 

In 1938-39, the Lions helped to reorganize the Hickory Chamber 
of Commerce. In 1939-40, they helped to organize the Community 
Chest. They instituted the Fresh Air Camp for indigent children, 
which later became the Polio Emergency Hospital that gained so 
much national fame for Hickory, and itself, was called The Miracle 
of Hickory. (See the Clinard Looks Back story in the Noy. 16, 
1960, issue of the Hickory Daily Record.) 

The Lions also helped with the sales of War Bonds and stamps. 

The Lions Club’s well known way of raising funds for its very 
worthwhile projects is through the sales of brooms, ironing board 
covers, and door mats. They also feature a lunch concession at the 
annual Catawba Fair. 
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strings attached, many of their beneficiaries have sent the money paid 
out for them back to the club after they attained success, so that oth- 
er students might be granted scholarships as they had been. 

Members, past and present, with outstanding records in various 
respects, are too numerous to mention in an article with limited 
space. 

At one time, the club held its meetings in the dining hall of the 
Hickory High school. The sessions are now held at Hotel Hickory. 
Leroy Campbell is president. E.G. Cashion, secretary. 

The Hickory club sponsored the organization of the club in Le- 
noir. The Lenoir club, in turn, sponsored the Whitnel club, so the 
local Kiwanians boast that the Hickory club is a grandfather. 

One charter member attained so much prominence as a Kiwanian 
that he was called “Mr. Kiwanian.” Aside from being one of the 
presidents of the local club, he was District Governor in 1931. He 
was on the International Board and could have been International 
President, but declined the honorable position because of business 
reasons. This was the late Attorney T. P. (Tom) Pruitt. 

Although a number of ladies have served the Kiwanians at times 
as their pianists at the meetings, they rely on one of their own mem- 
bers, Clyde Herman, for the valuable service. 

Of the 90 charter members, only one remains active in the club. 
He is Lonnie West. Twenty-one of them are still living, and a good 
many are retained on the rolls as honorary members and privileged 
members. This means they are excused from the obligation to attend 
all meetings. Some have moved away from Hickory. 

The last official count of clubs in Hickory, as published periodi- 
cally in the Hickory Daily Record, listed 36 groups under the head- 
ing of civic clubs. There were also comparable listings of various 
kinds of clubs and other organizations under at least 11 other head- 
ings, and that did not include the bridge clubs, canasta clubs, and the 
like. This list was made more than a year ago. The numbers have 
increased since that time. 

Many of the details in this story were obtained through the cour- 
tesy of Earl Carr, Lonnie West, Luther Boliek and Joe Shuford, local 
Kiwanians. 


Lions Club, Formed in 1935, 
Hickory’s 3rd Oldest Group 


‘THE Hickory Lions Club was the third men’s civic club to be or- 
ganized in Hickory. The date of its initial meeting was in May, 
19355 
The late Theodore Cummings, a prominent attorney, was the first 
president. Al Brooker, the manager of the Western Union office at 
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A second club of this nature was organized within a couple of 
months following the first one. 

May 12, 1921, is the date of the chartering of the Hickory Kiwan- 
is Club. The Salisbury Kiwanis Club sponsored the Hickory club. 
The first meeting was held in the old Catawba Cafe, which was locat- 
ed in what is now a part of the Spainhour Store next to Smith’s Drug 
Store. 

The old restaurant had a private dining room on a mezzanine 
floor, or balcony, at the rear of the place, and that is where the club 
held its first meeting. 

The name, Kiwanis, comes from an old tribal lingo, and it means 
“We build.” Members of the club are Kiwanians. 

They soon had a meeting place all to themselves. It was in a 
building about where the Advance Store now stands. 

The original Kiwanis Club was started in Detroit, Mich. Ninety 
men joined the Hickory Kiwanis Club as charter members, with the 
late Roy Abernethy elected as their president. Norwood Bass was 
the first secretary. 

The Kiwanians select their members in somewhat the same man- 
ner as described in the story of the first Rotary club’s rule except that 
the Kiwanians select two executives from each business and profes- 
sion instead of only one. 

The first ladies’ night meeting of this new club was staged at the 
Huffry Hotel in 1922. The Huffry was Hickory’s leading hostelry in 
those days. 

Some of the outstanding achievements of the Hickory Kiwanis 
Club through the years are the building of the fence around the Le- 
noir Rhyne college athletic field. This doesn’t mean that they sim- 
ply provided the money for its construction. The members got out 
there, themselves, and put the fence up, besides paying for it. 

Then they had a most prominent part in the intense campaign to 
sell stock for building Hotel Hickory. 

They are responsible for the South Mountain Orphanage; also for 
the first clinic here for crippled children; and they provided braces 
and eye glasses for them. As to this latter humanitarian charity, it 
was told to the writer that one of their members, Dr. George E. Bis- 
anar, personally gave a great many of these glasses to the children, 
but let it appear that the club was giving them. 

Still another of the club’s charitable projects was providing milk 
for underprivileged children. 

The Kiwanians instituted the Baxter Memorial Scholarships at 
Lenoir Rhyne college for boys; the Dr. P. E. Monroe Memorial 
Scholarships for girls; and the Thomas P. Pruitt Memorial Scholar- 
ships for ministerial students. Also, in the same respect, the Kiw- 
anians set up a loan fund for students, and charged no interest on the 
loans so long as the borrower remained in school. 

It was noted that, although the scholarships were granted with no 
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tary; J. D. Elliott, A. Alex Shuford, Dr. J. H. Shuford, J. Lenoir Cil- 
ley, George L. Lyerly, John H. P. Cilley, Bascom B. Blackwelder, 
Hugh D’ Anna, Rusk G. Henry, Sam H. Farabee, Robert E. Martin, 
Fred A. Abernethy and Neill W. Clark. Of this group, J. Lenoir 
Cilley is the only one now living. 

Edgar L. Fox missed being a charter member by only a few 
weeks. He served as secretary for nearly 25 years, and was president 
in 1935-36. He has a perfect attendance record. 

Hugh Williams and Horace C. Lutz, Sr., who also have served as 
presidents, became members within the first few weeks of the club’s 
existence. 

Edgar Fox, Hugh Williams and Horace Lutz, Sr., are the oldest 
active members, from point of membership, at this time. The club 
now has approximately 90 members. 

Rotary is not a secret organization, nor does it seek to interfere 
in personal religions nor politics. 

Mrs. Mary McFarland, wife of John McFarland, and daughter of 
the late Dr. J. L. Murphy, beloved minister of Corinth Evangelical 
and Reformed church, has been pianist for the Rotary meetings for 
more than 30 years. 

Rotary is one of the two civic clubs which holds its meetings at 
the noon hour—the other being the Hickory Optimist club. Most of 
them meet in the late evenings. The membership is composed of 
executives selected with only one from each business and profession, 
or specialists in a profession, who accept the “Ideal of Service” as the 
basis for success and happiness in business and community life. One 
of the “gestures” to draw the membership close together and pro- 
mote a brotherly relationship is their custom of addressing each other 
by his given name. 

James Shuford has been signally cited by the local membership for 
his outstanding work in helping to establish international relation- 
ship and recognition of the Hickory club. James gets out “The 
Spoke,” a wide-awake publication for the local club. 

A fair sized book could be written for improvements, safety, and 
charity in this community which have been accomplished by the Ro- 
tary Club of Hickory. 

The present officers are George S. Blackwelder, Jr., president; L. 
B. Hardesty, vice president; and George C. Warlick, secretary-trea- 
surer. Mr. Warlick has been a member for 35 years. 

June 7, 61 


Kiwanis Club Organized 
On May 12, 1921 


LAST week’s article under the heading of Clinard Looks Back told 
of the organizing of Hickory’s first civic club—Rotary. 
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What these men said to each other eventually bore a great influ- 
ence on eventualities right here in Hickory. 

One of the men in the Chicago group, Paul P. Harris, a young 
lawyer, conceived the idea of forming a club from this nucleus. Ac- 
tually, there were but three others besides Harris when they first start- 
ed meeting together, but after the idea to form a club came into be- 
ing, the group expanded rapidly. 

They decided to rotate their meetings to be held at the members’ 
places of business; so they gave the new club the name, Rotary Club. 
They called themselves Rotarians. The club was organized Feb. 23, 
1905. 

The idea spread from city to city until it became international. 
Now it has reached 120 countries, with a membership of more than 
half a million. There are no Rotary Clubs in any of the “iron cur- 
tain” countries. Communistic ideas are not in the Rotarian code of 
ethics. 

Smaller cities and towns heard about this new kind of fellowship 
in the larger cities of the country. They liked the idea, and the prin- 
ciples it encompassed. 

Right here, in little old Hickory, back in 1921, one of Hickory’s 
leading and most progressive citizens learned about it, and on Feb. 11, 
1921, W. J. (Watt) Shuford, with the help of some of the Asheville 
Rotarians, formed the Hickory Rotary Club. 

It was the first civic club of the kind to be organized in Hickory, 
and it was among the very first Rotary clubs created in the State of 
North Carolina. Mr. Shuford was duly elected as the club’s first 
president. 

The enthusiastic and aggressive President Shuford did not confine 
his interest to the local club, alone. Under his influence, the Hick- 
ory Rotary club became sponsor of clubs at Spruce Pine, Lincolnton, 
Lenoir, Granite Falls, Taylorsville. West Jefferson, Marion, and New- 
ton-Conover, listed in the order of the dates they were organized. 


The Hickory Rotarians also shared in organizing clubs at Valdese. 
Boone, Morganton and Blowing Rock. 

As a memorial to the Rotary club organizer and president, a Boy 
Scout Cabin was erected at Lake Lanier Piedmont Council Camp in 
honor of W. J. Shuford. 

A Boy Scout cabin was built on Lake Hickory in Lake Hickory 
Park in memory of Dr. J. H. Shuford, Sr., for his work with boys. 

The first meeting of the Hickory Rotary Club was held at the 
Huffry Hotel (now the Earle Hotel), where it continued to meet un- 
til Hotel Hickory was built. 

Eighteen members formed the charter meeting. They were W. J. 
Shuford, president; K. C. Menzies, vice president; George R. Wooten, 
treasurer; A. C. Hewitt, sergeant-at-arms; Frank A. Henderson, secre- 
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net in one of Hickory’s early bands. 

Dr. Bisanar’s interest in this band did not stop at simply playing 
one of the cornets in the band. He practically organized the band, 
and he helped greatly to finance the purchase of the instruments and 
to back other expenses incurred. (See the Clinard Looks Back story 
about early bands in Hickory in the May 17, 1961, issue of the Rec- 
ord.) 

Another sport in which Dr. Bisanar delighted and it was a sport 
in those days, was owning and driving the most up-to-date car when 
cars were a novelty in Hickory. Although some of the sport may 
have been taken out of driving by traffic problems these present days, 
Dr. Bisanar still gets some pleasure from driving his nice cars. 

Perhaps it might be of interest to many of the family connections 
to note that Dr. George Bisanar’s grandmother, on the paternal side, 
was Rachael Starnes, who was a daughter of Joseph Starnes, a native 
of Mecklenburg county, who fought in the Battle of Kings Mountain. 

Rachael became the wife of Simon Bisanar of Lincoln county, 
who afterwards moved to Caldwell county, and they were the parents 
of Simon Pinkney Bisanar. 

My attention has been called to an error in the first part of this 
story—which appeared in the May 24 issue of The Record. 

Where it was stated that Simon Pinkney Bisanar and his wife, 
Catherine Healan Bisanar, raised a family of two boys and two girls, 
it should have been that there was just one daughter, Corrie. She 
married Dr. Cole, a professor at Claremont college. Corrie was a 
student there. She and the professor were married when she was on- 
ly 18 years old. 

They went to Mt. Airy to live after their marriage. and Dr. Cole 
died after about a year. He is buried in the S. P. Bisanar plot of 
Oakwood Cemetery in Hickory. 

Corrie later married a Mr. Phifer of Statesville. They lived in 
Lenoir for a while before going to San Antonio, Texas, to make their 
home. 

May 31, 61 


History Of Hickory’s First 
Civic Club — Rotary — Given 


HEN this country, and the whole world, were emerging into a 

new era which started with the beginning of the Twentieth Cen- 
tury, a small group of important business and professional executives 
in Chicago formed the habit of gathering at the noon hour around a 
lunch table and having their lunch together. 

These men discussed their business problems, and some of their 
personal affairs, and even talked about how they might be able to 
help some other people who were less fortunate than themselves. 
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and he will tell you in this manner. “It is now 9:26:10” meaning 
that the exact time is 26 minutes and ten seconds past nine o’clock. 

They depended, and still do, I think, on Bisanar’s to keep their 
watches in perfect running condition. 

Later, when Dr. Alan Bisanar joined up with his father, the store 
was partitioned in halves. One side is used for reception rooms and 
offices for the doctors, and the other side is the jewelry store. 

At the time of this writing, the Bisanar store is the oldest business 
still operating in the same building. 

Early in his career, Dr. Bisanar became a member of the Masonic 
order, graduated through all of the offices in the Blue Lodge, helped 
to organize the Hickory Commandery of Knights Templar, and he 
started a movement for a building fund in the lodge. With Dr. Bisa- 
nar as the chairman of the committee, the movement culminated in 
the raising of enough money for the building the lodge now occupies, 
and enough more money to invest in other assets. 

It has been said that Dr. George Bisanar has done more for Mas- 
onry in Hickory than any other man, and he is still active in many 
ways for the cause. 

He was proclaimed Shriner of the Month in 1948. His name 
now stands at the top of the list in the roll of the First One Hundred 
Club. 

The Oasis temple of the Shrine honored Noble Bisanar in its 
Spring ceremonial at Greensboro May 19-20, and made a slightly de- 
layed observance of his 85th birthday, which was May 16. 

Dr. Bisanar married a second time in 1923. His bride was a 
popular Hickory school teacher from Maryville, Tenn., Miss Mamie 
Maxey. A son was born to this union, James M., who is now a 
practicing physician in Towson, Md. 

Mrs. Bisanar has contributed much to civic and social activity in 
Hickory. 

Despite his very busy life as a jeweler and optometrist, and a 
very active member of the Masonic Lodge, and a charter member of 
the Hickory Kiwanis club where he served as chairman of a commit- 
tee which secured the athletic field for Lenoir Rhyne college in Hick- 
ory, Dr. Bisanar found time to serve his church, the First Methodist, 
his county and his city. 

He was chairman of the Board of Education in Catawba County 
for nearly 13 years. He also served on the board for the Hickory 
City schools. He served on the Hickory Board of Aldermen, and 
was elected mayor in 1909. 

He has been a director in several Hickory banks, and his private 
investments in a number of the town’s enterprises have helped the 
progress of Hickory. 

With all of these serious activities, Dr. Bisanar’s life has not been 
devoid of the lighter veins in his existence. He used to astound and 
amuse his social friends with hypnotic powers; and he played a cor- 
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& Taylor. The partnership was dissolved later with Deitz continu- 
ing to operate the store under the same name, while Taylor opened 
another store under his own name. D. B. Taylor’s Jewelry Store. 
The latter business was discontinued after Mr. Taylor’s death. 

John Lookabaugh left Bisanar’s to establish a store in Elmhurst, 
a suburb of Chicago, Ill. He returned to Hickory after the death of 
“Doug” Taylor, and married Taylor’s widow, the former Vera Reed, 
one of the original Brookford School teachers. Mr. Lookabaugh 
died about two years ago. 

In recent years of the business, one of “Tom” Bisanar’s daughters, 
Catherine, became an optometrist, and began her practice with her 
uncle and cousin. After a few years, Catherine established a prac- 
tice of her own in Granite Falls. 

Romance also entered into the life of this promising young jew- 
eler and optician, as the profession was called in those early days. He 
and one of Mr. Link’s pretty and charming daughters, Catherine, were 
married. Two sons, eventually were born to them. Norman, the el- 
der son, is manager of the Coca-Cola bottling plant at Concord. Alan, 
the younger of the two boys, followed in his father’s footsteps, and is 
associated with him in the profesion of optometry. 

Mrs. Catherine Link Bisanar died Feb. 20, 1922. 


Story Of Bisanar Jewelry 
Optical Business Continued 


FTER Mr. Link died April 6, 1915, the shoe business was closed 

out. Dr. Bisanar took over the whole building, installed entirely 
new fixtures and stock for the jewelry store, and made it one of the 
most up-to-date stores of its kind in the state at that time. The rear 
end of the store was partitioned off for the offices of optometry. 

As evidence of the efficiency and up-to-date qualifications of the 
Bisanar store, it was officially designated even in its very early days, 
as the railroad trainmen’s watch regulating shop for the Asheville and 
Salisbury division of the Southern Railway system. 

Railroad trainmen are required to have the very best of watches, 
not less than 23 jeweled pocket watches of one of the best makes. 
There were no wrist watches in the early days of the Bisanar store, 
and I don’t believe railroad men use them now. 

A trainman’s watch has to be regulated to the very second of ac- 
curacy. The second hand of a watch is timed with the minute hand 
so that an engineer, or any other trainman, can look at his watch and 
see exactly how many seconds it is past the minute. 

Frequently, the conductor and the engineer will check their watch- 
es together to be sure they don’t vary one second. 

Ask a trainman for the right time so you may set your own watch, 
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ed to noblemen in those days. 

A son was born to the Beissner couple, and they christened him 
Johann Heinrich, which is plain John Henry to us. 

John Henry’s son also had a son who became a prominent citizen 
of Caldwell county, which adjoins Catawba county, with the Catawba 
river forming the dividing line. 

This Caldwell county Beissner’s name was Simon Pinkney, and 
the spelling of his family name had been simplified to Bisanar. 

Simon Pinkney Bisanar was a thrifty man who owned a farm, a 
sawmill, and a grist mill on Silver Creek in the northeastern part of 
Caldwell county near Petra Mills. He married Catherine Malinda 
Healan, of Lenoir, the county seat of Caldwell. They raised a family 
of two boys and two girls. Thomas P. and George E. were the boys. 
One of the girls, Corrie, married a Mr. Cole of Claremont. The oth- 
er girl married a Mr. Phifer of Statesville, and they later moved to 
San Antonio, Texas. 

In 1882, S. P. Bisanar moved his family to Hickory where he es- 
tablished the original Hickory Manufacturing Co., which some years 
later was owned by W. B. Menzies, and finally became a part of the 
Hutton & Bourbonnais plant. 

As George E. Bisanar is the only member of the immediate fam- 
ily of Samuel Pinkney Bisanar remaining in Hickory, and one who 
has made history here, this story will concern him principally. 

When the family moved to Hickory from near Petra Mills, George 
was about six years old. He attended several private schools in Hick- 
ory, including the locally famous R. K. Meade School for Boys. 

After finishing the schools in Hickory, young George went to 
Greenville, S. C., where he learned the jewelry business. There he 
also became interested in the optical profession. Subsequently, he ob- 
tained a degree as Doctor of Optometry from the Philadelphia Opti- 
cal college. 

Dr. Bisanar chose Hickory as the place to establish his jewelry 
business, and to practice his profession as an optometrist. 

At this time, A. C. (Midas) Link was running a shoe store in 
Wickory. As small as the town was then, Link’s Shoe Store sold 
shoes exclusively. It was a rather large building for such a store 
then, so Dr. Bisanar obtained space in the building to start his jewelry 
business and optical profession. This was in 1896. 

Thomas P. (Tom) Bisanar worked with his younger brother, 
George, as a watch and clock repairman; so did one of Mr. Link’s 
son’s, Kenneth, until he established a jewelry business of his own in 
Lenoir. 

There are several other young men who are well remembered as 
having established their own jewelry stores after having their training 
under George E. Bisanar in the earlier days of the store. 

D. B. (Doug) Taylor and William (Bill) Deitz worked together at 
Bisanar’s. They formed a partnership and called their store Deitz 
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In addition to his talents as a minister and a teacher, the Rev. Mr. 
Barb was a civil engineer. It was he who made the survey which 
gave Hickory its first numbers for its avenues, streets, and houses. 
He also helped some local boys to learn the civil engineering profes- 
sion. Included among these is H. K. (Chip) Setzer, a former Hick- 
ory Superintendent of Public Works. 

The Rev. Mr. Barb was better known to his many pupils as “Pro- 
fessor” Barb, and a good many of his pupils became members of the 
Southern Symphony Band under his direction. 

Some members of the former bands also came into this third of 
Hickory’s early musical organizations. 

The members, as well as they can be recalled, were Edgar White- 
ner, Gus Isenhour, Carl Miller, J. L. Cilley, Julius Ramsay, Lloyd 
Whitener, Freman Deitz, Dr. J. H. Shuford, Jesse Warlick, Cedric 
Dellinger, Carl Whitener, Minish Barb (brother of J. E.), Roscoe 
Latta, Alfred Moretz, Oscar Fisher, Asher Klutz, Orin Sigmon, Guy 
Cline, Lawrence Cline, Hall Bridges and W. L. Boatwright. 

All of these bands were popular with the citizens, as the people 
enjoyed the evening concerts in the Union Square Park, or the old 
mineral springhouse which used to be in what is now Carolina Park. 
The bands also took prominent positions in parades, special meet- 
ings, holiday celebrations, and the like; and now and then, the bands 
would stage special concerts in the old opera house to raise money for 
their own expenses. : 

Older citizens, and some of the former members of the band still 
living, recall that the band was practicing for a concert in the old 
Elliott Opera House only a short time before the opera house burned 
prior to the date for the concert. 

Jesse Warlick, Lloyd Whitener, Dr. George Bisanar, and Henry 
Wise, all former members of one or the other of these bands, have 
been most helpful in piecing together some of the details and the 
names connected with these early musical organizations. 

May 17, ’61 


Jewelry, Optical Business 
First Established Here In ’96 


ANY years ago, there lived in Germany a lady by the name of 

Arends. She had a brother who became one of the first Luth- 
eran Ministers in that section of North Carolina which later became 
Catawba county; but by that time, the spelling of the family name 
had evolved to Arndt. 

This same Arends lady married a German nobleman whose name 
was Beissner. The Beissner family was given that name from fame 
obtained by its devotion to the noble sport of falconry, a sport confin- 
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Incidentally, the last named member, Mr. Hearne, operated a 
cabinet shop which stood on the corner below the present Municipal 
Building where the Hickory Art Museum now is. The cabinet shop 
machinery was powered by a large, “one-lung”’, gasoline engine. The 
exhaust from it was poorly, if at all, muffled. It could be heard for 
blocks around. The spark seemed to ignite only every few strokes of 
the piston, and it made a report which sounded like a shot-gun blast. 
It was Hickory’s first gasoline engine. 

When Hickory’s volunteers returned home from the Spanish- 
American conflict in 1898, some of them and others got together and 
joined another band, replacing the Hickory Brass Band. They also 
were the band for the local National Guard unit, and assumed the 
high sounding name, “HMOB”, which stood for Hickory Military and 
Opera Band. Those initials might yet be seen on the steps leading 
to the basement of one of the up-town stores where the members met 
to practice. 

This organization even sought an instructor from out-of-town. 
He was Jim Herndon of York, S. C. The project was financed by 
D. W. Schuler, Hickory’s first banker. 

A famous artist, here at that time, Frank Grace, who had been 
a member of the Queen’s Guard in England, was the drum major for 
the band. 

Some of the members of the original band became members of 
this second band. 

The second band was composed of members Henry Wise, Ed 
Wise, Charlie Wise, A. C. Link, Bob Deal, Kenneth Link, Clarence 
Link, Malcolm Link, Miles Deal, A. A. (Mike) Whitener, and Mun 
Seaboch, who it was said, was quite a drummer. 

The members wore gray uniforms which were purchased from 
the John Wanamaker store in Philadelphia. 

Some time after the turn of the century, Hickory’s third band was 
organized. The euphonious name, Southern Symphony Band, was 
selected for it. 

Dr. George E. Bisanar was very active in helping to organize this 
band. He gave financial and active support to it. He was active as 
a cornetist, and owned an especially fine Conn cornet. Practically 
all of the instruments in the band were Conn horns. There was one 
horn which was the pride of the band. It was quite a novelty as it 
was two horns in one. A big, upright mouth provided bass music, 
which could be switched, by the touch of a valve, to valve trombone 
music through a horizontal mouthpiece. 

The leader of this third band was a young man who had come 
to Hickory from Ohio to attend St. Paul’s Lutheran Seminary here. 
He became a graduate of that institute, and was awarded a local pas- 
torate. He also became a teacher in the elementary department of 
the seminary. Many local children, including the writer, were his 
pupils at one time or another. He was James E. Barb. 
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One of the busiest times in the history of Piedmont came near the 
beginning of the First World War, before the United States entered 
the conflict. A big contract was obtained to make a large number of 
all-metal army carts for the French army. 

It was mentioned above that the company changed hands several 
times. One of these was when the late J. A. Martin promoted the 
sale of it to some northern capitalists. Later it was bought by Daniel 
E. Rhyne of Lincoln county. Mr. Rhyne sent his nephew, Pres- 
ton Rhyne here to become the manager. After his uncle’s death, 
Preston sold out to Henry Leonard, who was the last owner to operate 
the plant before it was eventually sold at auction. 

Daniel Rhyne is better remembered here as a benefactor of Le- 
noir college, to which his name was added, making it Lenoir Rhyne 
college. 

After Preston Rhyne got out of the wagon manufacturing business, 
he became a hosiery manufacturer in Hickory. He and Mrs. Rhyne 
have added much to the civic welfare of the city. Mrs. Rhyne has 
taken a very active part in the club life of the community, especially 
centering her interest in the Parent-Teacher Association. 

Daniel Rhyne remained a bachelor all his life. 

May 10, ’61 


3 Community Bands Formed 
During Early Days Of Hickory 


HICKORY’S first musical organization became known as the Hick- 
ory Brass Band. It was active during the late 1880s or the early 
1890s. 

Miles Deal, a cornet player, was the leader. Mr. Deal was the 
father and the grandfather of Albert L. Deal, Sr., and Albert L. Deal. 
Jr., respectively, who run the Deal Typewriter Exchange. Another 
son, Bob Deal, a trombonist, was a member of the band. 

“Chic” Alexander, a well-known figure of those days, who lived 
on the Alexander side of Catawba river, was custodian. 

Other members of the band were Fred Hill, Jule Abernethy. 
Dolph Abernethy, Laban Whitener, A. A. Shuford, A. A. Yoder, 
Dr. W. L. (Fate) Abernethy, a Mr. Scott, Alex Clark, A. C. Link. 
Malcolm Link, Bob Alexander, Charles Geitner, Gus Self, Dr. Rich- 
ard Baker, Clarence Link, one of the Bowles boys, J. Ed Wise, Henry 
Aiken and Jim Hearne. 

Henry Aiken was said to have been quite a prominent figure in 
the band, as he was a very large man and his instrument was one of 
those immense bass horns, the kind that has a very large mouth which 
extends high above the shoulder of the plaver while the rest of the in- 
strument winds around his neck from the mouthpiece. 
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him tell about the punishment he and another boy who was working 
there received from Mr. Geitner when they mischievously painted a 
railroad switch target red on the side where it was supposed to be 
white. 

The late Floyd Bostian, who was blacksmith for the City of Hick- 
ory for a number of years, was one of the smiths at Piedmont for 
many years. Hugh Huffman, of Oyama, was another long-time 
blacksmith. He fitted the iron bands around the hubs of the wagon 
wheels. Jim Drum graduated from Piedmont to a smith shop of his 
own. 
Walter Bumgarner, who became a sergeant on the Hickory police 
force a long time before his death, was an old time Piedmont employe. 
Walter’s brother, Murphy, who at present is a city fireman, also work- 
ed at Piedmont before becoming a fireman. 

Mr. Wilfong, the paint shop foreman, had one son, Claud, who 
was a traveling salesman and shipping clerk at different times. 

Many small parts of the wagon, such as felloes and spokes of the 
wheels, were dipped in paint rather than being painted with brushes. 
The dipping was done by hand. The dippers using this red paint in 
which to dip the parts sometimes got themselves and their clothes in 
an awful mess. The late Floyd Dellinger is one of the men I remem- 
ber as having one of those jobs. 

In 1947, or close to that year, tragedy struck two of the employes 
of the wagon factory as they were leaving the plant to go to their 
homes. As they were crossing the railroad at the east end of the 
plant the car in which they were riding together blew a tire and the 
engine stalled on the tracks. An oncoming train struck the vehicle, 
and the wreck was fatal to both men. This is how the acicdent was 
explained to me. The victims were Marvin Clay and Andrew Alex- 
ander. 

Many other well known old-timers in and around Hickory de- 
serve to have their names recorded as having worked at Piedmont, but 
space and a poor memory preclude them at the present time. 

Working at Piedmen. wasn’t simply a job. It became a tradi- 
tion. 

The old shop was noted for having outstanding factory whistles. 
At one time it had a wildcat whistle. It was called by that name be- 
cause of its mournful wail, such as that animal has. When the wild- 
cat whistle was blown for work time, for lunch, and for quitting time, 
the dogs for miles around set up a howl. Some local wag told the 
story that, when the whistle was first installed and tried out, all of the 
hens quit laying and the cows all went dry. 

Another whistle was the loudest and deepest toned of all the fac- 
tory whistles in hearing distance. I have personal knowledge that it 
could be heard from “Uncle Andrew’s.” That was Judge Wilson 
Warlick’s Uncle Andrew Wilson’s home, which is several miles be- 
yond Startown on the Lincolnton road. 
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making farm wagons and selling them to the farmers in the vicinity. 
Of course this was a slow beginning, but the demand for the wagons 
grew until more capital was needed to increase the manufacturing 
facilities, and it was deemed advisable to move the business to Hick- 
ory and to access of the railroad. 

The necessary capital for such an expansion was provided by 
some of the Hickory merchants among whom were W. H. Ellis, fath- 
er of Mrs. T. A. Mott and Mrs. R. E. Simpson; and the Hall Broth- 
ers, 33 Gi and PxG: 

In 1880, a corporation was formed, stock was sold to citizens 
with the Hall Brothers taking a prominent part. It is understood that 
J. G. was the first president. The first building was erected under 
the supervision of Mr. Bonniwell. That is the building which was 
left when the fire and the dismantling process destroyed the part 
which was added in later years. 

The growth of the business increased much with a widening of the 
territory. Frank A. Clinard was the first traveling salesman employ- 
ed. He covered most of the deep South. In fact, the business grew 
so much that the company was reorganized in 1887 with an increase 
in the capital stock. 

Eli B. Springs was elected president; H. D. Abernethy, treasurer; 
H. C. Dixon, secretary; and G. Harvey Geitner, superintendent. 


More Employees Of Former 
Piedmont Wagon Discussed 


WNERSHIP and management changed from time to time, and so 

did heads of departments and superintendents, but it is a remark- 
able fact about Piedmont that so many of its main employes spent 
their entire working lives in its service. Many Hickory young men 
worked there for a time during their lives. 

Among the long time employes, J. R. Sublett ranks among the 
highest, if not the highest, as he retired after nearly 56 years as an 
employe. He had been foreman of the smith shop for many years. 

Others who reached the 50-year mark, more or less, were J. J. 
Sigmon, M. H. Lohr, W. H. Wilfong, William M. Bolch, W. W. 
Burns, Will Bruns, R. H. Thomason, Kelly Fisher and Bob Hawn. 

Burns and Lohr became superintendents; Sigmon was shipping 
clerk; Wilfong was foreman of the paint shop; Bruns was wheel strip- 
er in the paint shop; Fisher was in the bed department; and Hawn op- 
erated a big punching machine in the blacksmith shop. 

There also were some colored men who were long-time employes, 
most of whom worked in the lumber yard. Martin Blackburn was 
one of them. 

I, myself, was employed there at one time as stock man and time 
keeper. My brother, Will, worked there as a boy. I have heard 
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Gives Early History Of Old 
Piedmont Wagon Firm Here 


N event took place in Hickory recently which had a very sadden- 
ing effect upon a great many of the few older people left here. It 
was deemed of such importance to the City’s history that it was broad- 
cast by Radio Station WHKY. It was also noted that it was the first 
time that such a thing was featured by the radio here. As the broad- 
caster, himself, Ellis Greenway, so aptly expressed it, the event meant 
the end of an old era and the beginning of a new era for Hickory. 

The event was the auction sale of the 13-acre site of Hickory’s 
first industrial plant, the Piedmont Wagon Co. The land was divid- 
ed into lots for new industrial or business buildings. 

Once a thriving manufacturing plant, turning out a thousand farm 
wagons a month, it went the way of so many other allied businesses 
which were doomed with the introduction of motor driven vehicles. 

Most of the plant structure had been burned by a recent fire, and 
torn down, until nothing remained except the original building to 
which the destroyed part had been added. The old, remaining build- 
ing was sold with the part of land on which it stands, which was 
divided off with other portions of the whole property. There are 
two railway sidetracks into the property, one on each side of the ori- 
ginal building. 

The wagon factory had a very humble beginning. The “original 
building”, mentioned in the preceding paragraph, was not actually 
where the beginning of the work started, but it was the first building 
erected after the business was moved to Hickory. 

It all started as, more or less, a local enterprise outside of Hick- 
ory, and really outside of Catawba county. The site of an old grist 
mill was used. It was upstream a little way from the entrance to the 
old covered bridge on the opposite bank from the Catawba side of 
Catawba river. The bridge was known as the Horseford bridge on 
the first road from Hickory to Lenoir. The bridge was maintained 
as a toll bridge for many years. One of its abutments can still be 
seen on the Catawba side of the lake near the Lonesome Pine. It 
was the conversion of the river into a lake which led to the discon- 
tinuance of the road and the bridge. 

The grist mill had been operated by A. L. Ramseur, who later 
moved to Hickory and had a home on the corner where the Belk- 
Broome store now stands. He was fondly known as “Uncle Andy.” 

About the year 1878, George C. Bonniwell came to Hickory. He 
was a mechanical engineer who had been instrumental in the construc- 
tion of the World’s Fair buildings at Philadelphia in 1870. Mr. Bon- 
niwell was also an architect and a lumberman. It was the latter in- 
terest which attracted him to this section. 

Mr. Bonniwell contacted Mr. Ramseur and, together, they began 
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seems to pe a rather peculiar quirk for a man of his distinction and 
personality, he had a fascination for reptiles. He collected snakes 
alive wrerever he could find them, and kept many as pets in his back 
yard. He was often seen carrying one around with him, sometimes 
with the reptile draped around his neck. He taught some of the boys 
in his Scout troop to become snake fanciers. 

One of the boys of Dr. Heald’s Scout troop who became a snake 
fancier is Tom Cilley of the First National Bank. The last photo- 
graph made of Dr. Heald, before his death, is one posed with Tom’s 
pet snake in his hands. 

In addition to Tom Cilley, some of the boys still living in, or near 
Hickory, who were in Dr. Heald’s Scout troop, are Pete Menzies, Alex 
Shuford, Fred Holder, Kearney Pearce (now living in Lenoir), Joe 
Pearce and Harold Little, who has become a well-known Scout execu- 
tive himself, and Bruce Menzies (now in California). 

Some of the boys who have passed on that were in Dr. Heald’s 
troop were Bob Menzies, Jack Hatcher and Bill Bruns, Jr. 

Claude Abernethy succeeded Dr. Heald as Scoutmaster. 

In vast contrast to her son, in the matter of neatness, tidiness, and 
fastidiousness, was Mrs. Mary Heald. She soon became very popu- 
lar with all who made her acquaintance in Hickory. She was re- 
garded as a model person. Her natural way of talking was phrased 
in the language of a high-class novel, even to the use of the broad 
“A”. I once remarked that she was the only lady in Hickory who 
could say “basket” with the broad A sounding, and get away with it. 
Mrs. Heald was the daughter of Admiral Wood, U.S.N., a native 
North Carolinian. 

Mrs. Heald preceded her illustrious son in death by only a couple 
of years. Dr. Heald had her remains taken to Baltimore for crema- 
tion. Her ashes remain at Annapolis. 

After his mother’s death, Dr. Heald took a couple of his college 
students in the home to live with him. He was a celibate. He died 
May 28, 1942. 

During the time Dr. Heald and his mother lived in Hickory, they 
spent 29 Summers abroad. They visited Europe, Japan, South 
America, but most of their vacations were spent in Europe. 

It will be agreed by many that the sojourn of the Healds in Hick- 
ory added much to the culture of the community. 

When they passed, their personal and household effects were 
auctioned by the executors of their estate. Their possessions in- 
cluded a vast fortune in priceless articles and papers collected from 
all over the world. Many letters and pictures of famous people were 
said to have been burned when the home was cleared of everything. 
Most valuable and irreplacable antiques went for a pittance of their 
true worth. 
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In the meantime, he supplied Episcopal pulpits when called upon 
for this service. Among the churches in which he acted as a supply 
pastor were St. Martin’s and the Church of the Holy Comforter, both 
of Charlotte. 

April 19, ’61 


Former Professor At L. R. 
Helped Finance Students 


R. Heald was acting professor of English at Lenoir Rhyne college 

during the inclusive years 1917-1919. In 1921, he became act- 
ing professor of romance languages, teaching French, German and 
Spanish. He also gave instruction in Aesthetics on the arts and re- 
lated subjects. He served Lenoir Rhyne for 24 years. In 1941, Le- 
noir Rhyne gave him the honorary degree of Doctor of Letters. 

Dr. Heald served in Boy Scout work for 28 years. He was award- 
ed the Silver Beaver rank in 1938 for 25 years of distinguished ser- 
vices in boy’s work. 

It has been told that, in his devotion to the welfare of young men 
and boys, Dr. Heald financed a number of students through Lenoir 
Rhyne college. 

With all of his degrees and awards in several branches of higher 
learning, his ministry, and his travels, Dr. Heald was never distin- 
guished for being fastidious about his attire. His street wear, most of 
the time, was his Boy Scout Executive uniform, short pants and all. 
When he shaved, little patches of whiskers were left, here and there, 
on his face. In his later years, he would have preferred to have it 
called a Van Dyke beard. 

It was observed that he watched for bargain sales of coats and 
trousers, never, or rarely, buying a complete suit, and seldom having 
coat and trousers to match. 

Miss Emma Bonney, a prim maiden-lady, who was librarian here 
for a time, and probably did not know Dr. Heald when she first got on 

the job, once reproved him for not removing his hat when he ap- 
proached her desk at the library. 

Dr. Heald’s main hobby seemed to be amateur photography. He 
was seldom seen without his camera. It was a familiar sight to see 
him stopping some boy on the street, and posing him for a picture. 
He seemed to be as negligent about his picture taking equipment as 
he was about his personal apparel. He did not go in for expensive 
and complicated cameras. The old camera he carried looked anti- 
quated. However, he made quite a lot of good, interesting pictures. 

As an adjunct to his many other studies, Dr. Heald was a student 
of nature. He knew flowers, birds, trees, and the like, but what 
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As a young man, he lived in many foreign countries where his 
father’s naval career took him and his mother. Included among these 
places are Norway, Sweden, Denmark, Finland, and the Balkans. He 
studied much in Europe. 

He was fluent in seven foreign languages. They were Russian, 
Hungarian, Finnish, German, French, Spanish, and Italian. He could 
read and write nine foreign languages. 

The story was told of his surprising the late L. E. Zerden when 
Mr. Zerden once found him reading a Jewish publication which Mr. 
Zerden had laid down in Zerden’s store. 

One of Dr. Heald’s pastimes, after becoming a citizen of Hickory, 
was to visit the lobby of Hotel Hickory and engage in conversation, 
in their own language, guests who spoke in a foreign tongue. 

Dr. Heald got his Bachelor of Arts degree at Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity, where also, he was awarded the Phi Beta Kappa key. His 
Master of Arts degree was obtained at Columbia University where 
he was honor essayist; and he got his Bachelor of Divinity degree at 
the General Theological Seminary in New York. He became an or- 
dained Episcopal minister. 

As Dr. Heald was a student of the arts, music, and philosophy, he 
also attended the Emerson Institute in Washington, where he graduat- 
ed as a Bishop Pinckney medalist. 

When the Healds first came to Hickory, as prospective residents, 
to look the town over, they rented the W. X. Reid home, for a time, 
when the Reids were away. They returned to Washington. Then 
later, they returned and bought the Adrian L. Shuford, Sr., home at 
what is now the home of Dr. W. T. Nau, 217 Fifth Avenue, NE, 
where they spent the rest of their lives. 

In 1910, Dr. Heald was elected to a professorship in Old Testa- 
ment and Hebrew at the Nashville Episcopal Seminary, but he did not 
accept. He also was offered the chaplaincy of Episcopal students at 
the University of Florida, which he likewise declined to accept. 

A short time after the Healds made their home in Hickory, the 
Rev. J. S. Moody, rector of the Church of the Ascension, resigned, 
March 1,1912. The Rev. Mr. Griffith, who had supplied during the 
absence of the Rev. James A. Weston at one time, returned to fill in 
until a permanent rector could be found. Dr. Heald was prevalied 
upon to accept the rectorship. 

It had already become known that Dr. Heald was quite an erudite 
personage, and that he was inclined to be a bit “high church” in his 
ministrations; but it worked out wonderfully for the little church at 
that time. It was under his leadership that a vested choir was organ- 
ized, and that acolytes were employed in the services. 

However, Dr. Heald’s interest in the welfare of young men and 
boys led him to give up the ministry as a regular profession. He be- 
came widely known for his work in the Boy Scout movement, and 
later he gave his services to Lenoir Rhyne college. 
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was in. I told him Mr. Martin was in the back of the store, and I 
added, “But don’t you and Mr. Martin get into a fight.” The sales- 
man knew what I meant as he laughed and told me they had met be- 
fore. 

Once a farmer asked Mr. Martin if he had any plow points. Of 
course the hardware stores were the only places to buy plow points 
then, but Mr. Martin answered by saying, “No, we are just out of 
them.” “Well,” the farmer rebuffed, “You needn’t cry about it.” 

A few years after Martin’s drug store was opened, The Champion 
Fibre Company built its immense plant which started the boomtown 
of Canton, N.C. Mr. Martin was attracted to the possibilities there. 
He left Hickory and opened a drug store in Canton. 

I called in to see him years later, and he took me to see where he 
and his wife, the former Miss Mary Williams of Newton, were living. 
They had a whole suite of rooms in the town’s best hotel. Mr. Mar- 
tin made apologies for the appearance of the room we entered as the 
painters were re-decorating the rooms. Mr. Martin explained, “I 
have this done every Spring.” 

I asked him if it was necessary to have it done every year. His 
answer was, “Well, when a man’s married, he’s married, you know.” 

Mr. Grimes remained in Hickory, after Mr. Martin left, and be- 
came proprietor of Grimes’ Drug Store. He married Miss Jose- 
phine Murphy, daughter of Dr. J. L. Murphy, pastor of Corinth Re- 
formed Church, at that time. Mrs. Grimes, and their son, Robert, 
Jr., survive Mr. Grimes. 

March 22, ’61 


Dr. Heald Among Hickory’s 
Most Versatile Residents 


HE title of this article might well be “My Most Unforgettable 

Character,” if I chose to borrow a title for it. 

This “character” would, by no means, be in the category usually 
referred to as “characters” when that term is used in the sense of no- 
toriety. The term, character, could be used in the sense of a testi- 
monial to his noble and moral qualifications. He rated the appella- 
tion, personage; and, of course, he was, in every sense of the word, a 
gentleman. 

Dr. Eugene DeForrest Heald was his name. He and his mother, 
Mrs. Mary Heald, came to Hickory to make their home about the 
year 1910 or 1911 from Washington, D. C. They came seeking a 
more salubrious climate. 

Dr. Heald was born at the naval academy in Annapolis, Md., in 
1875, being the son of a high ranking naval officer, Eugene DeForrest 
Heald, Sr. The son was an only child. 
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stood on a lot at the corner west of the present WHKY Radio Sta- 
tion building. The latter was formerly the Worth Elliott-Carnegie 
Library. 

As I remember Nick Martin’s sons, they were James A. (Jim), and 
J. C. (John) by the first marriage; and Walter, Wesley (Wes), and 
Robert (Bob) of the second family. One of the daughters, Annie, 
became Mrs. George Wootten. Olivia (Olie) was never married, al- 
though she had a long courtship with a Mr. Klutz who lived here at 
that time. 

All of these sons contributed much to the growth and prosperity 
of Hickory which gave the small town big-town assets. “Jim” was a 
natural-born promoter. He was most prominent in the promotion of, 
to name a few, Hickory’s first hardware store as manager of the Shu- 
ford Hardware Company; the first telephone company; the first elec- 
tric light company; and the Latta-Martin Pump Company. 

J. C. was the first Hickory merchant to have an exclusive men’s 
clothing store. (See The Record issue of Sept. 28, 1959, for the 
Clinard story of this series). 

Walter, a pharmacist, opened a new drug store in Hickory which 
excelled, by far, in style and appearances, most drug stores in towns 
the size of Hickory then. 

“Wes” did much to start Hickory off on the right track when the 
town’s homes were having their first plumbing systems installed. 

“Bob,” as a mere boy, started as a clerk in Shuford L. White- 
ner’s grocery store, Hickory’s leading grocery which set the pace for 
handling, not only a staple line of groceries, but a fancy accumulation 
of delicacies which could not be found elsewhere in small towns the 
size of Hickory then. “Bob” carried on after Mr. Whitener’s death, 
and trained younger men who have succeeded him to still carry on, 
until today Hickory maintains an independent grocery known to be a 
place to find the rare items sought by discriminating housewives and 
hostesses. 

Now to get back to the subject of Martin’s Drug Store. R. A. 
Grimes came to Hickory as a druggist in the employ of Walter Mar- 
tin. Mr. Grimes was still single then. He roomed over the store in 
quarters on the second floor at the back. 

“Coot” Warlick (now Federal Judge Wilson Warlick) and I were 
among the first boys to work for Mr. Martin as soda dispensers. We 
were only about 12 years old. It was our first real job. 

Norwood Patterson, still a well-known and respected colored citi- 
zen of Hickory, was the janitor and delivery boy. 

Mr. Martin had a most peculiar speech impediment. It could 
hardly be called an impediment though, as it was natural with him. 
He talked in a “high C” note. I often answered him in a respectful 
“Yes, M’am” when he called me on the ’phone, and I didn’t know to 
whom I was answering. 

A salesman, with a very similar voice, asked me if Mr. Martin 
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The Field family lived at several places before building a home of 
their own. One of the early homes stood on the corner lot where In- 
gold’s plumbing and heating establishment now stands. Dr. Richard 
Baker and his family were their next door neighbors on the west side, 
and Dr. B. F. Whiteside lived on the corner beyond Dr. Baker, where 
the Elk’s club is now. 

The Fields also lived later in a house where the old part of the 
present First Baptist church now stands. The beautiful home they 
built was just across the street from that location. The lot is vacant 
now, but the Field home still stands on what was their back lot. It 
was rolled back and remodeled. 

Another of Hickory’s early merchants built a home next to the 
Field home on the north side. He was J. F. (Frank) Allen. 

I attended school in the Field home at one time. It happened be- 
cause of scarlet fever breaking out in the old graded school, now 
known as the Oakwood school. School was closed, but Miss Finley, 
one of the teachers who was boarding at the Field home, selected a 
number of her pupils and continued to teach in a large room of the 
home which room was prepared for the class. The late Durwood 
Abernethy, brother of Mrs. George Lyerly, Sr., sat next to me at one 
of the long tables which were used instead of desks. 

April 5, ’61 


More History Of Early Drug 
Stores In Hickory Presented 


HE Record recently carried the information that Spainhour’s store 

has expanded still more by occupying the two top floors of the 

building next door on the east side. The first floor and basement are 
used by the Smith Drug Store. 

It may come as a surprise to the younger generations, and to peo- 
ple who have become citizens of Hickory during the past several de- 
cades, to learn that Smith’s is not the first drug store to occupy that 
building. Most people, who remember the building prior to its be- 
coming Smith’s Drug Store, associate it with L. Herman’s, Gainey’s, 
and Brownie Wingo’s stores which have been there in the past as 
ladies’ ready-to-wear stores, and as Mrs. Wingo’s gift shop in the 
basement before she moved her business to Viewmont. 

Right much interesting history about some of Hickory’s most 
prominent people of the past can be connected with that building. It 
was built by A. P. Whitener in 1903. The first store to utilize it was 
a drug store, the third one to serve Hickory. 

The owner of the new pharmacy was Walter Spurgeon Martin. It 
was popularly known as Martin’s Drug Store. 

Mr. Martin was a son of Hickory early tobacco manufacturer. 
“Nick” Martin. His factory, where only chewing tobacco was made, 
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Thomas E. (Tom) Field came to Hickory with his brother, R. H. 
Field, from Kernersville, N. C., in 1870. They constituted a firm of 
pioneer merchants in Hickory. They also established stores in Gran- 
ite Falls and at Petra Mills. 

R. H. remained in the firm for about 20 years, then went to Char- 
lotte where he died a short time before the death of his brother, Tom, 
who continued to run the business in Hickory until his death on Jan. 
L719 13% 

Mrs. T. E. Field was a daughter of Harrison Wilson of Lincoln 
county. She and Mr. Field were married in 1870. Mrs. Field died 
in 1937. There were 10 children born to them: Seven girls and three 
boys—Annie, Thomas, Frances, Inez, Harry, Sadie, Lillian, Mary, 
John and Hilda. 

Only one of the children remained in Hickory at the present day. 
She is fondly called “Miss Frances.” She has spent a most useful 
and successful life as a teacher of young pupils, and although she is 
almost 80 years of age, she is still active, to some degree, in her chos- 
en work; and she has an exceptionally bright mind. Scores of her 
former pupils still love her and shower her with all kinds of remem- 
brance on all occasions. 

As I remember the Field store, it stood about where the Hickory 
Piano Center store now stands. The thing that impressed me most, 
as a child, about the store was seeing the country folk bringing butter 
to the store to sell. The rural women seemed to take much pride in 
their ability to mould nice pounds of butter, with decorative flowers 
or fruits moulded on top of the cakes of butter. 

It seemed to hurt the feelings of the women to see the clerks take 
their nice, fresh butter and just pitch it down the steps onto th base- 
ment floor. I admit it kind of hurt me, too, but I learned that the 
butter was to be packed into tubs and shipped to a northern market 
where it underwent some sort of processing operation. 

In his younger years, Mr. Field was one of the leading merchants 
of this part of the state. A number of his clerks got their training un- 
der him to become successful merchants themselves in later years. 

The late Jones W. Shuford, a cousin of the Field family, lived in 
the store while clerking there before his marriage. He later specializ- 
ed in the retail furniture business of his own. 

Other clerks lived at the Field home while clerking at the store be- 
fore their marriage. Some of them were George Killian, Murphy 
Rockett, Asher Klutz, Belton Shuford and Lonnie Sherrill. 

Mr. Killian was later connected with the Hickory Grocery Com- 
pany, a wholesale concern. Belton Shuford ran the Brookford Mill 
store. Lonnie Sherrill ran a store of his own in Newton for a good 
many years. 

Mr. Field was a Confederate Veteran. He belonged to Co. F of 
the Twenty-sixth North Carolina Regiment. During his life in Hick- 
ory, he was a steward of the First Methodist church. 
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opened in 1926, it is still adequate and has been maintained in such 
a manner as to keep up with the popular trends. 

A stimulus to the pride, which some of the loyal citizens might 
have for their city’s hotel, is the fact that they helped to build it at a 
time the town was in sore need of an added establishment to take 
care of its ever-increasing demand for a “home away from home” for 
the people who came here on numerous business and sight-seeing 
trips. 

Hotel Hickory was built by the sale of stock which was offered 
to all citizens. The sale was conducted in much the same manner as 
the U. S. War Bond sales. Many people, such as myself for instance, 
bought only one $100 share, not in the hope of gain, but just to be a 
little help in seeing that Hickory had an up-to-date and adequate ho- 
tel. 

As time went on, most of the small share holders sold theirs to 
the larger holders, until the latter were enabled to form a company. 

Although this about completes the story of Hickory’s hotels up to 
the present times, it would be hardly fair and right not to mention an- 
other hotel which, although it was eight miles from town, was definite- 
ly a big factor in the social life of Hickory—even to a much greater 
extent than the hotels in the town itself. 

The gay place was called the Sparkling Catawba Springs Hotel. 
It was known also as the Sulphur Springs hotel. Although the hotel 
has long since ceased to exist, an attest to its popularity is still held in 
one of the city’s main contributing highways being named Springs 
Road. 

The dances held at the old hotel were probably the main attrac- 
tion for the social set. In addition, the hotel maintained an outdoor 
band stand, bowling alley, swimming pool, facilities for picnics, and 
it was the destination for most of the old time straw rides. 

Its beginning dates back to 1853, when Dr. O. E. Elliott of Char- 
lotte purchased the land. The decline of the resort began in the 
early part of the present century when Dr. Elliott passed away. 

March 15, 61 


Recalls Part Played In Hickory 
By Field Brothers, Merchants 


T was mentioned in the Clinard Looks Back story of March 1 
that the Field Brothers provided a temporary hotel for Hickory after 
the burning of the town’s two hotels on the same day. 

It was not told, however, that Thomas E. Field and his family 
were living in the old Western Hotel when it burned. Mr. and Mrs. 
Field were running the hotel. Much more could be told relating to 
this interesting family. 
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places in two or three locations here at different times. It will be 
remembered by some that Ivey Setzer, late brother of H. K. (Chip) 
Setzer, ran a restaurant in the same location when the Colonial Hotel 
was in business. 

The Marshall Hotel was another. It was in the building now oc- 
cupied by the Railway Express and a pool room on the first floor 
across the street from the Post Office. It was the last one of the sev- 
en to cease operation. It closed soon after the death of Mrs. Mar- 
shall, whose husband preceded her in death by a good many years. 
The old Marshall home stood on the same lot before the hotel build- 
ing was erected. The Marshall boys were Carl, Olin, Angus 
(“Doc”), Will, and Lloyd. Will’s name probably should have come 
between Olin’s and Doc’s according to age. Will was the only one 
who remained in Hickory while the others all went to Tennessee to 
make their homes as they got into business there after spending most 
of their lives here at home. 

The other hotel to complete the seven mentioned was the New 
Charter House. It was opened in 1888. Miss Mollie Evans operated 
it for many years. The full name was shortened simply to Charter 
House. It stood on the next corner east of where the Marshall 
Hotel was built later. This location was directly across the street on 
the south side of the site of the old Hickory Tavern. 

The New Charter House got its name from the peculiar construc- 
tion. It was half brick and half weather boarded. This was due to 
a new charter for the Town of Hickory, which charter contained an 
ordinance requiring other than wooden construction within the fire 
zone limits. This went into effect just before an addition was built 
to the little hotel. That is when it was given the name. 

I can remember the colored porter and handy man about the 
Charter House. He was known by the name Allen, which I think 
was his given name. One of Allen’s duties was to kill the chickens 
for the cooks. He had a special way of performing this distasteful 
chore. He would hold a fowl head down by the legs, and the bird 
would naturally stick its head straight out at a right angle to its per- 
pendicular body. When the chicken was in this position, Allen 
would knock its head entirely off in one swift lick with a keen cane, 
an old walking cane, I think it was. 

Although this might seem horrible, I think it was a more hum- 
anitarian way than some means I have witnessed. 

This just about covers the story of Hickory’s hotels from the 
town’s very beginning to the present, which still finds Hickory with 
excellent hotel facilities far exceeding most small cities of comparable 
size. 

Hotel Hickory, the leading hostelry of the present time serving 
the traveling public for Hickory and envirous, is an establishment 
of which the citizens may be proud. 

Although Hotel Hickory has been in existence for 35 years, having 
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later in Statesville, where he died. Grover and Cyril died in 1944. 
Both were in their early fifties. 

Mary, the younger daughter, married Dr. F. L. Conrad, who is 
President of the North Carolina Synod of the United Lutheran Church 
in America. They have their home in Salisbury. 

Ewart, born in 1898, studied law and became a State Senator 
while living in Salisbury. He died in 1963. 

Mr. Huffman was raised in the St. Stephen’s Lutheran church 
community. Mrs. Huffman came from the Sweetwater school vici- 
nity. After their marriage, they came to Hickory, where Mr. Huff- 
man engaged in the retail furniture business. They built their home 
on the south side of the railroad on the corner diagonally across the 
tracks from where the Big Dollar Food Market is now located. 

Mr. Huffman was born in 1861. He died in 1919. Mrs. Huff- 
man was born in 1857, and died in 1930. 

I bought my first little red wagon from Mr. Huffman’s store. It 
cost $1.15. No tax! I earned the dollar selling the Knoxville Sen- 
tinel. It got here earlier than the Charlotte Observer in those days. 
After some persuasion, I got the 15 cents from my father. 

Dr. Daniel L. Fry was Mrs. Huffman’s youngest brother. He 
practiced medicine in Lexington, Ky. He returned to Hickory after 
retirement. He was also a brother of the late Mrs. R. H. Thomason, 
and an uncle of Miss Myra McFall. He died in 1913 at the age of 
49. 

March 8, ’61 


Hotel Hickory Seen Crowning 
Point Of Hickory Hostel Life 


N the immediate section where the Hickory Tavern was located 

proved to be the most popular site for the building of hotels as the 
town grew. Three of them, the Central, Western, and Hickory Inn, 
have already been mentioned. At least four more were established, 
if two transient rooming places could be considered as hotels. 

One of the small hotels was “Judge” Parker’s place in a building 
now occupied by Hill’s Cafe. Parker also maintained a cafe, or res- 
taurant, as it was called in those days. 

Perhaps the nearness to the railway passenger station was the at- 
traction for the lodging houses, and also the main business streets 
were near at hand. The depots and main business places being so 
near to each other was not the case in most towns. 

Another of these transient room places was on the second floor 
above what is now the Ninth Avenue Pharmacy. It was called Col- 
onial Hotel. There also was a restaurant in the comer of the build- 
ing next to the railroad tracks. This eating place was run by a Mr. 
Willis, who came to Hickory from Charlotte, and operated eating 
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clined the stranger’s invitation with the statement that he did not in- 
dulge in alcoholic drinking. 

The stranger said, “Why, you’re a liar. You’re drunk now. You 
got your collar on back’ards.” 


Discusses Huffman Family’s 
Role In Early Hickory Hotels 


OON after the destruction of the Hickory Inn by fire in 1907, a new 

hotel opened its doors to guests. It was called Hotel Huffry. 
The exact date of its opening was Sept. 10, 1909. Its name came 
about through a citizen-wide contest for a prize offered for a suitable 
name. 

Bascom Blackwelder won the prize by the deduction and com- 
bination of the names of the men who built the hotel, W. P. Huffman 
and Dr. Daniel L. Fry. 

The Huffry Hotel building is still in service as a hostelry. It is 
now known as the Earle Hotel. It was given the new name by the 
firm which assumed its management several years ago. It was built 
on the site of the old Reinhardt home which later became the home of 
the N. M. (Make) Seagle family. 

Mr. Huffman and his wife, the former Mary Fry, raised a large 
and interesting family of two girls and seven boys. Their names 
were Laurine, Ora, Ara, Ruel, Cyril, Arthur, Grover, Mary, and 
Ewart. Laurine, a boy, was the first born, but he lived only a few 
months. 

Ora taught many Hickory children to play the piano. Later she 
married Dr. E. E. Randolph, who taught at Lenoir Rhyne college, at 
Elon and for many years was head of the chemistry department of 
North Carolina State college until his retirement. She now lives in 
Raleigh. 

Ara learned telegraphy and rose to Chief Dispatcher of the Ashe- 
ville office of the Southern Railway. 

Ruel also is a telegrapher, and is dispatcher at Brookfield, Mo. 
He and his wife visited relatives and friends in Hickory last Summer. 

Cyril lost both arms in a railroad accident. One arm was sever- 
ed above the elbow, and the other below the elbow. He became so 
expert in the use of his artificial “hands” that the company that made 
them employed Cyril to travel here and abroad to demonstrate them. 
He could demonstrate both types of limbs for above and below elbow 
amputations, due to his own unique handicap. 

Arthur became a member of the clergy, and was awarded a charge 
in Kentucky. He was in my class in High school. I have often 
wondered where he got the inclination to become a minister after be- 
ing one of that bunch. 

Grover entered into the ice and coal business, first in Lenoir and 
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which the sash and glass had been removed, above the ground level 
on the north side. For a long time, some boys had a great hoax 
going about the dark basement as viewed from the windows. The 
boys perpetrating the tricks would take the uninitiated to a window, 
telling them to throw something in and that it would be thrown back 
at them by a “hant” (ghost). Another boy inside who could not be 
seen in the darkness would throw it back. 

Bascom Cline, a brother of Ellis Cline who passed away recently, 
was usually the “hant.” Bascom had a white overall suit which 
would appear faintly in the darkness at times which helped to inti- 
midate the superstitious ones who peered into the basement through 
the side windows. 

The famous Hickory Inn was built by the merchants of Hickory. 
It opened for business in 1888. There was no finer hostelry in any 
town, the size of Hickory, in the state. It was located just west of 
where the Central Hotel had stood. There was no street in front of 
it as there is now, and the passenger depot was on the opposite corn- 
er of the street to where it is now. 

The whole space in that block to the underpass provided a beau- 
tiful, well-kept lawn for the inn. The building was of brick construc- 
tion, four stories high, including the large basement which was on the 
ground level on the west side. The architectural lines were unusual- 
ly handsome with a porch extending the full length of the front, and 
an observation cupola high above the roof at the northwest corner 
affording a wonderful view of the mountains. 

The interior of the lobby, including the ceiling, was decorated 
with hand-painted murals by F. A. Grace, the same artist who did 
such wonderful jobs of decorating the Elliott Opera House, the ori- 
ginal First National Bank building, and the Shuler residence. 

The inn was bought by Frank Loughran of Asheville. It was 
operated in the old days by the Southerland family whose home still 
stands on a high bank east of the Landis Garage on First Avenue, 
SW. 

One of the sons, Willard, still lived in Hickory until his recent 
death. Another son, Beverly, was an optometrist, with his office in 
Charlotte. Cecil, the youngest, was telegraph operator here for the 
railroads and the Western Union for a good many years. 

At the time the inn burned, the manager was J. E. Montague. 

The porch, mentioned above, became popular with the townspeo- 
ple as well as the guests of the inn. Comfortable chairs were pro- 
vided; and the guests got acquainted with the hospitable-minded na- 
tives. 

The story was told of one such meeting when a local Episcopal 
minister was resting comfortably on the porch, and a guest, slightly 
inebriated, sat beside him and started a lively conversation. The 
talk led to an invitation by the guest for the minister to go in and 
have a drink. The minister, who was dressed in his formal garb, de- 
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which is now Hickory. 

Almost everyone in this section is familiar with the story of the 
old Hickory Tavern, by which name the town was first known be- 
fore a charter shortened the name simply to Hickory. 

It may be a stretch of the imagination to call the old tavern a 
hotel, but it served a hotel’s purpose in its time. 

The history of Hickory’s hotels makes an interesting story and 
brings some interesting Hickory people into the picture. The old 
tavern seemed to be a popular place for people to stop-over, but it 
was not until the coming of the railroads that it began to grow into a 
community provided a trading and freight shipping center. 

The coming of the railroads was in the time of the War Between 
the States. The war itself did not impede the progress of the laying 
of the tracks, nor the building of a railway station at this point. The 
community around the Hickory Tavern station, as the railroad sta- 
tion was known, began to grow from the very time the station was es- 
tablished. 

By the year, 1868 the town of Hickory Tavern had grown in 
importance to the extent that it had two hotels. The first one was 
called Central Hotel. It was built by Hickory’s first physician, Dr. 
J. H. Ellis. It stood where the Post Office building now stands. 

About the same time, Gabriel Marshall built the Western Hotel 
directly across from Central Hotel, where Ninth Avenue Phar- 
macy is now. 

Both of these hotels were destroyed by fire at the same time in 
1887. Other buildings, including the mayor’s office, burned at the 
same time. The fires are believed to have been of incendiary origin. 
Some friend, thinking he had a grievance, is thought to have started 
the fires. 

I can remember the old ice house which was used by the Central 
Hotel. It probably was used later by the Hickory Inn, which was 
opened shortly after the Central burned. 

It also was vividly impressed upon my memory the exact location 
of the Western Hotel. All that remained was the big hole that served 
as the basement. In time, small trees sprouted thickly in the hole. 
These sprouts served a purpose to a certain teacher, Prof. George W. 
Hahn, who had a school for bovs very handy to these sprouts. He 
used them impressively. I was one of his pupils. 

After the burning of the two hotels a temporary hotel was provid- 
ed in a building next to the City Hall. by the Field Brothers. It was 
called the Belmont Hotel. 

I remember it as a large wooden building which stood vacant for 
years. One or two rooms of the front on the first floor were used as 
a job printer’s shop for a while. The late Charlie Stevenson worked. 
as a boy, at the shop, and lost one of his fingers by getting it mashed 
in one of the presses. 

The basement to this building had some open windows. from 
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Stroup home. 

Some of the things which were left of the Rink sisters’ household 
possessions are now in the hands of Mr. and Mrs. Robey Poovey. 
Robey is the sole living brother of the late Mrs. Will Stroup. He re- 
modeled one of the houses belonging to the Stroups near the old 
home, and he and Mrs. Poovey live there. 

Among the Rink relics are several fine, old spool beds which Mr. 
Poovey thinks are more than 150 years old. Mrs. Poovey proudly 
displays some beautiful, hand-tied, dust ruffles of fancy open work, 
such as are used on beds, done by the Rink sisters. The sisters died 
in the early 1900s, and are buried in the old St. Stephen’s Lutheran 
church grave yard near Hickory. 

Also among the prized relics are five old almanacs. Three of 
them, dated 1835, 1837 and 1839, are printed in German. The oth- 
er two are the well known Blum’s almanacs, dated 1857 and 1861. 

Mr. Will Stroup was born in Alexis, N. C., on Christmas day 
1866. He came to Hickory when he was 21 years of age. He died 
while on a visit in Florida at the age of 67. 

It was mentioned that Mr. Stroup was a big hearted man. I 
have heard many times that he lost much money from signing notes 
for people. 

Mr. Stroup built the first building of the Hickory Memorial hos- 
pital, I was told. It was built for an apartment house, but was never 
used as such. 

Most of the information contained in this story was told to me by 
Mr. Robey Poovey; and he, very kindly loaned the picture of the old 
Rink home, and the aged sisters which illustrates this story. 

Will Stroup was a very familiar figure on the Main Drag in the old 
days. Wherever he was seen, there was always a group of men gath- 
ered around him. He loved to talk politics. He had a ringing laugh 
which was often heard, and could be heard from one end of the street 
to the other. 

One of Mrs. Strv.:n’s brothers, Bud Poovey, started the Maple 
Springs Laundry in a cei verted cow barn at his home in the Windy 
City (Viewmont) section of Hickory. 


History Of Hickory’s Hotels 
Woven Into Interesting Story 


great many cities have a hotel, or a motel now, bearing the name 
of the city in which it is located. Hickory had the Hickory Inn 
in the last decade of the last century, and in the early part of the 
present century. It now has Hotel Hickory and the Hickory Motel. 
However, I dare say Hickory bears the unique distinction of 
having gotten its own name from a hotel which was the beginning 
of the settlement which has emerged into the thriving little city 
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road officials from out of town. 

Local guests whom I could identify in the picture are, beginning 
at the left: S. L. Whitener, Hugh Williams, Zeb Buchanan, George 
Yoder, T. M. Johnston, Bishop Horner (Episcopal Bishop from Ashe- 
ville), Alex Shuford (sitting in front row), Wilson Warlick, Edgar 
Yoder, George N. Hutton, John Geitner, Ed Simpson (standing in 
center with hat on), J. H. Hewitt, Dr. George E. Bisanar, Frank A. 
Clinard and W. J. (Watt) Shuford with hats on standing beside Buick 
automobile at extreme right of the picture. 


Story Of Rink Sisters Seen 
Sequel To Poovey Article 


HIS story could be considered as a sequel to the article about the 

Poovey family and their brick yards which appeared in The 

Record, Feb. 15th, as it concerns some of the Pooveys of the younger 
generations. 

However, this story principally concerns two maiden ladies who 
were known well in the community as the Rink sisters—Amy and 
Sevilla Rink. 

The “old Rink sisters,” as they were so often referred to, but not 
in a disrespectful manner, were left with a very large tract of land, 
but their supply of cash was low and they lived in rather destitute 
circumstances. Their acute dilemma came when their brother, Eph- 
raim, who lived with them, died. 

Their home stood near where the old Geitner tannery was at that 
time. Their land bordered on the tannery property. The tract with 
which they were left was practically all woodland. It included the 
boundary which is now bordered on the South by Sixth Avenue, on 
the East by Fourth Street Drive, on the North by Ninth Avenue, and 
extended West to Ninth Street; all in the Northwest section; and it 
included just about all of what is called Campbell Town. 

W. S. (Will) Stroup, a big hearted man who married one of Jule 
Poovey’s daughters, saw the plight of the elderly Rink sisters. He 
made them the proposition to sign over all of their property to him, 
and he would take care of them for the rest of their lives. 

They agreed to this, and Mr. Stroup built a nice, new home on a 
part of their property, and had two nice rooms built into it for the 
Rink sisters, and they lived with the Stroup family for the rest of their 
lives as agreed. 

The Stroup home was recently torn down, following the death of 
Mr. Stroup’s widow and the dividing of the remainder of the estate in- 
to a new subdivision of home lots. 

It will be remembered that Mr. and Mrs. Stroup also took care of 
Col. M. E. Thornton in his last years after Mrs. Thornton’s death. 
Mr. Thornton was provided with a separate house next door to the 
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men. 
Without the advantage of a conformative education, Mr. Simpson 
rose to the position of General Manager, then retired as assistant to 
the Vice President of the Southern Railway system. 

What is more admirable than his achievement in the vocational 
success is the fact that his ever-mounting popularity and rise to the 
heights in railroad offices never turned his head. He was liked and 
admired by the men under him through all of his advancements from 
the lowest laborers to his equals in office. Railroad men even erect- 
ed a monument in his memory at a certain mile post just beyond the 
station at Glen Alpine. 

Above all his admirable qualities was his undying devotion to his 
aged father, his loyal, genuine, unashamed love for him. The father 
often was a guest in his son’s palatial home in Hickory when the finest 
of Mr. Simpson’s associates were gathered there for social functions; 
and Ed Simpson has been seen on many occasions to go and em- 
brace his father when the latter appeared in the presence of his son’s 
other guests. 

A local man, still living, tells a story of an incident during the 
1916 flood which gives an insight to the reason why Ed Simpson was 
so popular with the men with whom he worked. The story is that 
the flood had washed out all of the railroad bridges over the Yadkin 
river on the branch line between North Wilkesboro and Winston- 
Salem. Mr. Simpson was there overseeing the progress being made 
toward reinstating the service on the line. When night came, a fore- 
man offered Mr. Simpson his bunk in a shanty car. Mr. Simpson 
graciously declined, and slept on the floor of the car with other men 
who had no bunks. 

Mr. Simpson chose a popular Hickory girl, Miss Annie Ellis, 
daughter of a successful Hickory merchant, for his wife. In the ear- 
ly 1920s, Mr. and Mrs. Simpson’s home was built on a part of Mrs. 
Simpson’s father’s estate. It was among the handsomest homes in 
Hickory. It was built of Mt. Airy granite on a corner lot, and still 
stands, occupied by the widow. 

Soon after the completion of the home, Mr. and Mrs. Simpson 
gave a party to Southern Railway men, and other friends of Mr. Simp- 
son. The name, Stonehaven, was given to the home. 

The accompanying picture will give some idea of the popularity of 
the Simpsons. Mr. Simpson was General Manager at the time of the 
party, Nov. 29, 1924. The picture from which this cut was made 
was loaned by Federal Judge Wilson Warlick, who was a guest at the 

arty. 
: The guests were not a bunch of cripples nor tottering octogena- 
rians. The walking sticks they are holding are souvenirs, the once 
famous Hickory Sticks, which had been presented to them. 

I was able to count 197 men in the picture. There were un- 
doubtedly more who were in attendance, and most of them were rail- 
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There was also a rock quarry, near the old Poovey home which 
produced the first stone to be placed on any Hickory street. Roby 
Poovey operated the rock crusher which crushed this stone to go on 
Union Square. Roby helped to erect the first building which was 
the nucleus of the present Southern Desk Company plant. The build- 
ing was 20x40 feet. He also helped to build the present Post Office 
building, and he says that he and the late Henry Aiken transplanted 
the big sycamore tree at the rear of the building. The tree, as a little 
sprout, was originally at the front of the lot. 

The daughters in the Poovey family were married to Will Stroup, 
Dorsey Fry, Charles Bolch (one of the brothers who operated a 
marble monument business), and Will Hannah. The latter daughter 
is the only one who survives, and she lives in Landis, N. C. 

Feb. 15, ’61 


Burke Native Climbs To Top 
Southern Railway Position 


ORATIO Alger, whose career ended in 1899, but whose works 

still live in the hearts and minds of many people, wrote about boys 
for boys. His writings were fictional. He told of fictitious charac- 
ters who grew into great men—self-made men—and he told of them 
in realistic and inspirational reading which appealed to youthful read- 
ers. 

Had he been gathering his material for writing in and near Hick- 
ory at a somewhat later date, he could have written the life story of a 
real boy which might have been his, Alger’s, greatest work. 

This boy’s name was R. E. (Ed) Simpson. He was born at Glen 
Alpine in the adjoining county of Burke in the early 1870s. Very 
early in life, Ed became fascinated with the various workings of the 
railroad employe, and as many other boys have done, Ed admired his 
father’s work. 

When he was hardly able to carry a bucket of water, Ed got a job 
as water boy for a section crew whose work was keeping the railroad 
tracks in repair. It was a rather humble beginning; one probably 
which might be scorned by many youths of today if they had a 
chance to obtain such a job. 

Perhaps young Ed Simpson did not think that his new work was 
much to be envied, but he did his work well, and something better was 
not very long in coming his way. 

Before his death on March 6, 1938, at the age of 68, Mr. Simp- 
son became “boss” in almost every branch of railroad work. Num- 
erous stories have been written of his career, and some of them ap- 
peared in the couniry’s best publications which made special features 
of telling true stories of men who have made good in life—self-made 
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The brick yards of Hickory and Morganton went the way of the 
tan yards, or tanneries. Larger interests and modern methods and 
machines put them out of business. 

One of the governing factors in making North Carolina the brick 
capital of the nation is that the soil, principally the red clay, is espec- 
ially adapted to the manufacturing of brick. 

The Hickory family most prominent in making brick in the old 
days was the Poovey family. Julius A. (Jule) Poovey probably start- 
ed his brick manufacturing business soon after the close of the War 
Between the States. He was a Confederate Veteran himself. He 
died Aug. 11, 1926, in his 8lst year. He was one of a family of 
twelve children. He became the father of eight children—four boys 
and four girls. 

Mr. and Mrs. Poovey raised their family in a home near the old 
Horseford bridge of the Catawba river on the Catawba side of the 
river on the old Lenoir road. The brick yard was between their 
home and the creek which flows into the Catawba river (Lake Hick- 
ory now) near the Rock House. 

Mrs. Poovey’s maiden name was Martha Houck. She later was 
fondly called Aunt Mat by her many younger relatives and friends. 
Aunt Mat died Nov. 27, 1944, at the age of 101 years, 3 months and 
8 days. 

The old Poovey home still stands above the new road to the lake, 
near the Moose club house, and it is still occupied by a descendant of 
the family, Reid Poovey, a grandson of Julius A. Poovey. 

The brick made in the old Poovey brick yards were all made by 
hand by Mr. Jule and his four stalwart sons, L. W. (Lloyd), W. E. 
(Ed) who later became a Methodist minister, Roby, and Clarence. 
The boys got into other work after the death of their father and the 
closing of the brick works. 

Roby is the only survivor of the boys. He is in his 80th year 
and still working as a brick, stone, and concrete block mason. He did 
some masonry work while the brick yard was still in existence. One 
might say, “He made ’em and he laid ’em.” Brick sold for $4.20 per 
1,000 in the early days, Roby said. 

There are many buildings still standing in and around Hickory 
which contain brick made in the old Poovey brick yards. One old 
house which is built entirely of Poovey brick stands below the road at 
the end of the bridge over the lake on the Lenoir road. The house is 
now in use as a club house for the members of the Hickory Fire De- 
partment. It was once occupied by a Winkler family. When the 
house was built, there was no road nor bridge at that place. 

The 1916 flood completely destroyed one large kiln of brick just 
ready to be fired, Roby says. The work was carried on at a new lo- 
cation in what is now known as Campbell town in the northern sec- 
tion of Hickory. The yard was eventually moved back to the former 
site near the river. 
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Dunn. 

The second boy in the middle row, according to Dr. Bisanar, is 
Alex Shuford, who became the father of Alex, Jr., Bill and Harley. 
The fourth is Wade Shuford, the fifth is Gaither Hall, brother of Mrs. 
W. A. Hall’s late husband. The sixth is Kenneth Little, who was the 
oldest brother of Prof. Richard Little. The seventh is Julius Ram- 
say, son of a prominent Presbyterian minister of those days here. The 
eighth boy, last in the row, is Alfred (Allie) Smith who was George 
Bisanar’s desk mate, and is the boy whom Mrs. Cilley was “kidding” 
her husband about. 

In the third and top row of the picture, the first boy was named 
by Wade Shuford as possibly being Gail McIntosh, but it was not 
confirmed by Dr. Bisanar. Gail, a son of Hickory’s first resident 
photographer, is still living in Providence, R. I. Maybe he can help to 
identify some of the boys in the picture. 

All agreed that the second boy in the top row is Vance Whitener, 
who became a school teacher. The third was named as Eubert Lyer- 
ly, although when Mrs. Eubert Lyerly got a glimpse of the picture, 
she did not spot him. 

The fourth, of course, is Prof. R. K. Meade, Jr., and the boy on 
his left is Gordon Bohannon, who died in California recently. Next 
to Gordon is “None” (Pronounced with a long O) Cilley. The nick- 
name is a contraction of his real name, Lenoir. The boy on the end of 
the row, next to “None”, is W. L. (Will) Clinard oldest brother of the 
writer. 

All of the boys mentioned in this school have had success in life. 
Most of them have gained prominence in one way or another. Many 
would credit this to the guidance of Professor Meade. 

The picture bears the date of 1892. 


Poovey Family Made Hickory 
Famous For Brick Production 


ORTH Carolina is advertised as the “Brick Capital of the Nation.” 

One plant boasts the production of half a million brick a day. Some 
of the North Carolina cities now prominent in the production and 
marketing of brick are Statesville, Charlotte, Goldsboro, Durham, 
Sanford, Colon, Greensboro, Raleigh, and others. 

Brick are produced in many sizes, shapes, and colors from North 
Carolina’s modern plants in contrast to the old standard size and na- 
tural red clay color. Many of the present day plants date their be- 
ginnings in the early 1900s. 

Hickory was once a large, for the time, brick producing center. It 
was probably the only town in this section which had a brick yard, as 
it was called then. In later years, Morganton also produced some 
brick. 
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Wade got his punishment in school, Wade knew that Mr. Meade had 
a date with his sister that night. There was a long, boxwood border- 
ed walk into the Shuford home. The house still stands facing Second 
Street, NE, and is now known as the Boyd home. Wade tied a plow 
line across the walk from one boxwood to another, which tripped 
Mr. Meade and mussed up his meticulously arranged attire. 

Just about all of the sons of Hickory’s most prominent families 
attended Mr. Meade’s school. Mr. Meade was a son of an Episcopal 
bishop of Virginia. The Meade schoolhouse still stands, but it is 
not recognizable because of conversions and additions which have 
been made. It is encompassed in the business places of the Medi- 
cal Center Pharmacy and Todd’s Florist at the corner of North Cen- 
ter Street and Second Avenue, NE. It was first converted into a 
dwelling by the Eph. Hahn family before Mr. Hahn, father of Dr. 
Gaither Hahn, built the handsome, brick home where Dr. Hahn and 
his sister, Mrs. Mabel Gibbs, still live farther out on North Center 
Street near Richard Baker hospital. 

The picture which accompanies the story was made from a photo- 
graph left with me from among some of my oldest brother’s posses- 
sions. There were other boys who were pupils of Mr. Meade, not 
in the picture, but this is a representative group. At least three of 
the boys in the picture are still living here in Hickory. With their 
help most of the boys in the picture have been identified. Others 
among the pupils are remembered by name, but my helpers could 
not be positive about the identity of the remaining ones. 

Perhaps some reader can recognize one or more of those not nam- 
ed, and we hope, there might be others of them still living. The ones 
who helped me to identify some of the boys in the picture are W. H. 
(Wade) Shuford, J. L. (None) Cilley, and Dr. George E. Bisanar. 

Before the reader looks at the names below as they appear in the 
picture, it is suggested to see if you can find Messrs. Shuford, Cilley 
and Bisanar without having them pointed out to you. 

Mrs. Cilley was a big help, too, in identifying some of the boys. 
There was one in particular about whom she was positive, and I did 
not mean J. L. Mrs. Cilley pointed out another, one whom she said 
“dated” her. It turned out also that he and George Bisanar occupied 
the same desk in the school. 

In the first row, seated, from left to right, the second boy is Ted 
White according to the helpers. Ted had two brothers who also at- 
tended the school, but the former pupils could not be positive about 
their being in the picture. The third boy is Fred Abernethy, the fifth 
is George Bisanar, and the sixth, next to the last in the row, is Fred 
Seagle, Mrs. Cilley’s brother. Mr. and Mrs. Cilley did not identify 
him when I showed them the picture, but Dr. Bisanar was sure it is 
Fred. Fred became a druggist and was associated with E. B. Men- 
zies when I “jerked” soda there. Fred later moved to Charlotte 
where he was employed by the wholesale druggists, Burwell & 
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The Bishop Meade mentioned here was the father of the locally 
famous Professor R. K. Meade, Jr., about whom a Clinard Looks 
Back story appeared in The Record of Feb. 1, 1961. 

The Episcopal Bishop Meade is mentioned again in papers refer- 
ring to the Jarrett family. This is the quotation: “Bishop Meade, in 
his ‘Old Virginia Churches’ has a lengthy account of the activities of 
the Rev. Devereaux Jarrett as a reformer of the established church of 
Virginia.” 

In other accounts, under the heading of “The Jarrett Family of 
America”, it is recorded: “The Jarretts were originally French. Dur- 
ing the War of Plantagenets, they went from France to England, 
where they remained until the revocation of the Edict of Nantes. 
They, along with the Huguenots, fled to America. The founder of 
the family in America seems to have been Robert, who was born in 
Essex City of London 1650 or 55. He settled in New Kent County, 
Va., and married a lady from Ireland. His death is recorded in 
1709. In Heads of Families in Virginia, the name of Fadde, Howell, 
Henry, John, Nicholas and David appear in Sussex and Surry coun- 
ties. Today, Nick Jarrett operates an antique shop in Sussex coun- 
ty, Virginia.” 

Our own native of Hickory, Dr. James W. (Jim) Keever is a des- 
cendant of the illustrious Jarretts on the maternal side of his family. 
Jim’s mother was a Jarrett. 

Dr. Keever, today, is the only member of his family of five boys 
and two girls still remaining in Hickory. 


Pupils Include Group Of Men 
Prominent In Life Of Hickory 


A Story in this series which appeared in The Record on Dec. 16, 

1959 was about some of Hickory’s early schools. Mention was 
made of Prof. R. K. Meade, Jr., as being one of the masters of the 
old Highland Academy, predecessor of the original Lenoir college 
(now Lenoir Rhyne), in the academy’s very beginning. It also was 
stated that Prof. Meade made quite a name for himself when he later 
conducted a private school for boys in Hickory. 

Mr. Meade, a bachelor, was very active in the civic life of Hick- 
ory, while becoming locally famous as a teacher of boys. He was 
prominent in the Masonic Lodge, and in church work, and in the af- 
fairs of the social group of young people at that time. 

W. H. (Wade) Shuford, who was one of Mr. Meade’s pupils, likes 
to tell the story of a trick he played on the professor to get even with 
him for a whipping Mr. Meade gave him. 

The story is that the professor was courting Wade’s oldest sister, 
who, afterwards, became Mrs. T. M. Johnston. One evening, after 
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be surprised to have this information, but I don’t feel capable of writ- 
ing it up. Perhaps you or Mrs. Pearl Setzer Deal could get these 
facts together.” 

It seems to me that Mr. Seitz did a pretty good job of writing the 
facts. 

It is through the courtesy of Mrs. Pinkie Yoder James that I got 
a look at the letter. Mrs. James is also one of the Whitener family 
connection, as were Miss Baker and Mr. Seitz. 

March 29, ’61 


Jarrett Family Connected 
With Royal, Noble Ancestry 


ONTEMPORARY generations seem to be getting farther away 
from pride of ancestry than were their predecessors. 

In one of the recent Clinard Looks Back stories, it was pointed out 
that some of the early settlers of Catawba county were descended from 
royal families of Germany and Great Britain, but many of them had 
not taken enough interest in that sort of thing to be even aware of it. 
If they were aware of it, they never let it be known. 

One sees evidence of the extent of pride of ancestry displayed oc- 
casionally in homes nowadays by framed copies of family crests, 
coats-of-arms, or escutcheons, but that is as far as it goes. 

It could be that genuine modesty prevents discussion of royal or 
noble ancestry; and it could be, as in my own case, fear that the 
question might be asked, “If your forefathers were so great, how come 
you never amounted to anything?” 

Another family of great distinction, represented in Hickory, and 
with connections in nearly every Southern state, has come to my 
attention recently. 

This is the Jarrett family. I believe the original spelling was Jar- 
ratt. It has been changed, as have a great many other family names. 

I have seen a copy of an article which appeared in a Virginia 
newspaper in 1906. Here are some excerpts from the article: 

“By special request, the Jarratt family of Virginia is here pre- 
sented with the coat-of-arms and crest as granted Richard Jarratt of 
Summersetshire, England, 1469. He was named for his ancestor, 
Sir Richard Davereux, eldest son of Walter, Viscount Hereford of 
Herefordshire, England.” 

Then a detailed description is given of the crest and coat-of-arms. 
It goes on to say: 

“The Jarratts were knighted and crested no less than nine dif- 
ferent times for their bravery and valor, and were among the early 
emigrants to Virginia. Henning, Bishop Meade, and other early 
writers have made early mention of them. They also were promin- 
ent during the colonial and revolutionary periods.” 
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However, a disclosure has come to light among the papers of 
Miss Etta Baker, who died recently. It is in the form of a personal 
letter written to Miss Baker by her cousin, L. H. Seitz, on Sept. 29, 
1941. The excuse for writing the letter was Miss Baker’s known 
interest in family history. 

Mr. Seitz stated in the letter that he found an entry in the Ameri- 
can Educator Encyclopedia under the heading: “Windsor, House and 
Family of.” Then he writes the interesting quotation under the 
heading, which connects the Weidner family with the Windsors. Of 
course it is now known that the name, Weidner, afterwards became 
Whitener. 

The definition of the heading in the encyclopedia is: “The name of 
the British royal family since July, 1917.” Then it goes on with the 
explanation in detail by stating that, when Victoria was crowned as 
queen in 1837, she was of the House of Hanover, the German line 
which gave Great Britain the four Georges and William IV. 

It will be remembered that George I knew no English and was not 
in sympathy with the English ideals and traditions; he was more proud 
of his German title of Elector of Hanover. Victoria married into the 
House of Saxe-Coburg and Gotha when she took the German Prince 
Albert as her husband. 

The family name of Albert was Wettin. It was an illustrious 
family, coming into prominence in the Tenth Century. In time, by 
conquest and marriage, it controlled several duchies among the Saxe- 
Coburg and Gotha. 

In 1917, and during World War One, the English royal family de- 
cided to substitute the name of Windsor for that of Wettin, for out of 
the bitterness of the conflict, there had developed a feeling of hostil- 
ity toward all things German. 

Accordingly, by proclamation, on July 17 of that year, the name 
was changed from the House of Saxe-Coburg and Gotha to the House 
and Family of Windsor. 

The name of George V became George Frederick Ermest Albert 
Windsor, and that of his son, the Prince of Wales, became Edward 
Albert Windsor, or informally, David Windsor. 

When in 1936, he abdicated as Edward VIII, his successor and 
brother, George VI, created him Duke of Windsor. 

Mr. Seitz brings his letter to Miss Baker to a close by stating, “I 
have copied the above in full so you could see how the Wettin (now 
Windsor) family in the U. S. were from the Tenth Century.” 

Mr. Seitz began his letter by saying he was prompted to write it 
by seeing an article in the Hickory Daily Record concerning the Wind- 
sors’ visit in Washington, and he “just wondered if the Whiteners 
knew the Windsors were their distant relatives.” 

It is thought that Miss Baker never submitted the contents of 
Mr. Seitz’s letter for publication, although it was suggested, in the let- 
ter, with this in closing: “I am sure the Hickory Daily Record would 
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The nurse avers that she enjoys the profession of nursing “even 
now at my age,” and she states her age, believe it or not. 

“I go on duty with as much love for the patients as I had when I 
first started nursing. It has been a glorious life forme. Your moth- 
er made us feel that dedicated we must be.” 

A postscript to the letter states that, when she was at the Richard 
Baker, the only doctors who were there were Dr. Charles Hunsucker 
and Dr. Gaither Hahn. Dr. Hahn was just finishing medicine, the 
P. S:.says. 

This most interesting account of a nurse’s career, which includes 
the beginning of hospital facilities in Hickory at the hospital named 
for one of the city’s pioneer doctors, was written in a very much ap- 
preciated letter to me, and signed, Mrs. June (Abernethy) Alexander, 
R.N. 

Mrs. Alexander is the daughter of a well known “old timer” of 
Hickory, Ed (“Big Ed”) Abernethy. Her home is now in Connelly 
Springs, N. C. 

Jan. 25,61 


Letter Written In 1941 Links 
Whitener, Windsor Families 


"THOSE who have read the history of the people who settled in the 

section of North Carolina which is now known as Catawba coun- 
ty, would hardly suspect that some of them were related to one of the 
most renowned English royal families. In fact, it is doubtful if they 
knew it themselves. 

We, of the present day, who were interested, have read about how 
a large colony of people from the old Palatinate in Germany fled 
from religious persecution and settled in Pennsylvania. Then one 
venturesome member of that colony, Heinrich Weidner, wandered 
to North Carolina and found this immediate section to his liking in 
every way. 

Weidner built his home on what is now known as the Robinson 
Road not more than five miles from Hickory. He returned to Penn- 
sylvania to tell others of this wonderful country he had found, and 
many of the colonists followed him and built their homes and church- 
es here. 

So many of them came until it was said that the whole county 
was filled with them, and they became known in later years, as the 
“Catawba Dutch”: but this term is not to be confused with Holland 
Dutch, as the proper name should be German Deutsch. 

Most of them were plain farmers, some skilled mechanics, but 
they were hardy, thrifty, and frugal. Their success was phenomenal, 
but having royal blood in their veins was never mentioned nor sus- 
pected. 
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Tom (Thomas) Warlick was Wilson Warlick’s older brother. 
The two sons came with their mother here to live when they were 


small boys. 
Jan. 18, ’61 


Early-Day Student Nurse 
Here Still Enjoys Work 


A congratulatory letter concerning the Clinard Looks Back series 

of articles on the historic people, institutions, and events of Hick- 
ory also reveals a very modest account of the letter writer’s own 
career which bears enough interest to deserve publication. 

The one who wrote the letter was among the first to become 
student nurses at the Richard Baker Hospital of Hickory. The 
hospital was founded by the late Dr. Jacob H. Shuford in 1911. 
She entered training as a student nurse there in 1915. 

She writes that it was there she learned to know my parents. 
The latter had built a new home around the corner from where the 
hospital was built a few years later. She says the nurses adored my 
father and mother. She wrote, “Your mother gave me more in- 
spiration than anyone — her wonderful personality and high ideals 
were the stepping stones to better living.” 

The letter also states, “The Shufords were lovely people to work 
and live with.” 

It is stated that, because of World War One, this nurse was sent 
to the Wesley Long Hospital in Greensboro to complete her training. 

Later she became the operating room supervisor for Dr. Shuford 
in France. Dr. Shuford’s rank then was Major. 

After the war, the letter continues, she returned to the Richard 
Baker Hospital in Hickory as an X-ray and laboratory technician for 
a while, then going back to the Wesley Long as Superintendent of 
Nurses. 

Quoting from the letter: “Just now, I am happy over three won- 
derful hospitals. The hospital at Banner Elk, Valdese General, and 
the Wesley Long, Greensboro. The Banner Elk, having a very small 
part in—at the beginning before Dr. Tate had completed the hospital 
—I did help him do some surgery; the Valdese General of course is 
almost my life—having worked with Dr. Palmer in his Valdese clinic 
going into the hospital as the first Superintendent there. It so hap- 
pened I was the first graduate of the Wesley Long and also the first 
Superintendent of the first graduating class—by a sheer coincidence 
the three hospitals are going into new and modern buildings right 
away.” 

It is stated: “When I look back over the years and recall how 
few patients we had in the beginning, it is amazing how hospitals have 
grown.” 
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house. The dates of the issues carrying the stories are Sept. 12, 
1952; Nov. 26 1952; and Oct. 3, 1953. 

The house was built by a man named Joe Wilson. He was a 
descendent of an emigrant from Ireland who came to this country; 
and Joe became the ancestor of some of Catawba county’s most dis- 
tinguished pioneers. He built his home about the year 1820. It 
was located southwest of Newton, on or near the road between Star- 
town, Maiden and Lincolnton. 


The House was on land adjoining a farm presently owned by 
Federal Judge Wilson Warlick. Joe Wilson was probably an ances- 
tor of Judge Warlick as the latter’s mother was a Wilson before her 
marriage. 

The Wilson land, on which the log house was erected later be- 
came the property of Henry C. Cline. The house eventually was 
given to the Catawba County Historical Association from that part 
of Mr. Cline’s estate while Raymond Hefner was the president of 
the association. 

The historical association not only proposed to restore the house 
at the present site as a typical home of the pioneer days, but the 
society also proposed to make of it a museum of all sorts of relics 
of those times. 

The late Henry Cline was a lumberman, contractor, and manu- 
facturer of Hickory, who also gave the old Barringer House to be 
restored on a site in Newton. Mr. Cline also is a native of Catawba 
county and a descendent of distinguished pioneer families. 

The old cemetery where the log house is located in Hickory was 
the town’s first cemetery. It soon became too small, with no room 
for expansion. Many of the bodies buried there were exhumed and 
moved to Oakwood Cemetery when the latter was started in the 
late 1800s. A few bodies still remain in the old Robinson Ceme- 
tery. 

One of the objects of the historical society, in making a memorial 
park of the old cemetery, was to revere the few whose graves re- 
main there. 

When the writer was a small boy and lived not very far from 
the old cemetery, it was considered a great act of bravery to run 
through the cemetery after dark. It proved to the boys who were 
playmates in that neighborhood that you were not afraid of “hants” 
(ghosts) if you were not fearful of entering the grave yard after 
dark; and it was really dark then, with no street lights shining over 
the burying ground then. 

Some of the boys who played there then included Wilson (Coot) 
and Tom Warlick. “Coot” is the present Judge Warlick whose 
name is mentioned above in connection with the Wilson families. 
His mother was married to a second husband, Philo Hall, one of the 
historical Hall brothers who did so much toward the building of 
Hickory in its earlier days. 
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but long petticoats were worn underneath, sometimes several of 
them. Shirtwaists extended well up around the neck. 

Hair was never bobbed. The longer and thicker the hair, the 
better style it could be wound into on top of the head. Hats were 
enormous in keeping with the abundant hair, and the hats were 
heavy laden and were kept in place with long pins passing through 
the hair and both sides of the hat. Hats were made up from all 
sorts of materials and built high above the crown of the head. 

Many feathers were used in the making of millinery. Even 
whole stuffed birds were utilized. It got to be such a craze that laws 
were passed to prevent the slaughter of birds to supply the market 
with feathers. Some of the hats had the appearence of “disconten- 
ted” hens’ nests. 

Red Skelton, in one of his recent shows, told a woman of the 
old school that he “hoped that hat hatched out her head.” 

It was stylish in those days for ladies to wear fine gold watches 
pinned high on their shirtwaists. Later, the first wrist watches were 
introduced for ladies’ wear. Later still, when some men began to 
wear wrist watches, they were called “sissies.” 

Ladies powdered their faces then, but rouge, lipstick, eye brow 
and eye lash make-up, if used at all, were confined to females who 
were not classed as ladies. The latter were the only ones who 
smoked cigarettes, too, and not many of them did. 

Decw28,5560 


Old Robinson Cemetery House 
Kept As Specimen Of Past Era 


S it was in last week’s article, concerning the Howitzer in Union 

Square Park, that many people were asking questions about it, 
So is it true of another object on the city’s plots of land. 

It is the two-story, log house in the old Robinson Cemetery on 
the East side of the A & P store on First Avenue, SE. Many people 
think it is the old Hickory Tavern. about which they have heard so 
much. Others think it is the old Barringer House in which the first 
Catawba County Court was held. 

It is neither of these. Nothing remains of the frame work of 
the old Hickory Tavern; and the Barringer house was moved to 
Newton to be preserved. 

The old house in Hickory’s old cemetery, once known as Robin- 
son Cemetery, has no special significance. It was moved there 
from its original site simply to keep it as a fine specimen of a home 
in an era of the past, just as one of the old covered bridges is being 
kept in Catawba county for the same sentimental reason. 

Full details were published in the Hickory Daily Record in sev- 
era] issues during the time of the procurance and restoration of the 
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now. The men wore high shoes, too, most of the time, and some- 
times they were button shoes. Low quartered shoes were called 
slippers. They were made and fitted so that a shoe horn or slipper 
spoon was required to put them on the feet. Men who wore slippers 
then were branded as dudes. 


There were no elastic socks then. The socks were held up by 
elastic supporters strapped around the leg and fastened to the sock 
by a catch made for the purpose. 

The styles of their trousers were entirely different, too. They 
were tight-fitting, no pleats, length near the tops of the high shoes. 
Another style of men’s trousers back then was called peg-tops. 
They spread out to absurd widths at the hips, and narrowed down to 
a tight fit at the lower extremity. 


Most of the men wore waistcoats (vest) under their double- 
breasted coats. All coats were not double-breasted, though. Not 
only were men’s linen collars detachable, but also their cuffs. This 
was done to help simplify the special laundering those stiff collars 
and cuffs required. 

The derby hat was the mode then. There were felt hats, too, 
and straws in Summer. The felt hats were called slouch hats. 

Every necktie had to have its stickpin to be in style. Most of 
the pins were of some jewel design of more or less value. Men’s 
Tings, when not a jewel, were signet rings, with their three initials 
fancily engraved on them. 

Wrist watches were not heard of then. Most men’s watches 
were large, heavy, pocket watches. The older ones were closed 
face. The lid over the dial opened with a spring when the stem 
was pressed. Some were wound with a key. The stem winders 
were something new. 

Trousers all contained a special pocket for the watch, but lots of 
watches were worn in vest pockets. Watch fobs were a novelty then. 
The fob simplified removing the watch from the pocket. It was 
very stylish to wear a watch chain when the watch was carried in 
the vest pocket. The chain extended across the vest to another 
vest pocket, and keys or a fine pen knife were on the other end of 
the chain. 

Few men were clean shaven in those days. There were many 
styles of beards and moustaches. Some had only the moustaches, 
and some had beards, leaving off the moustaches. 

As the style began to change in facial hirsuteness, it finally 
dwindled down to only what appeared to be a misplaced eyebrow on 
the upper lip. 

The ladies wore very high, button shoes with low heels, but the 
only way to know this was to see the shoes in the store windows, 
as the dresses were so long that even the toes of the shoes were 
seldom seen when being worn. 

Not only were the dresses dragging the floors and the streets, 
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big board, to enlist new members. One of the inducements was to 
have each new member’s name painted on the board when he joined. 

The idea worked well. Many names kept the painter busy, and 
the new members seemed very proud to see their names go up for 
all passers-by to see. 

However, I signed up one new member, collected his dues, and 
started to give his name to the painter to place on the board with the 
rest of the names when my new member objected strenuously to 
having his name placed there for the public to see. 

When pressed for a good reason for his not wanting his tame 
with all the other new members names, he finally told me, “If you 
put my name up there, every man that sees it will say, ‘I wish that so 
and so had paid me that three dollars on what he owes me’.” 

January 11, ’61 


Picture Found Here Reflects 
Changes In Manner Of Dress 


HILE looking for an old picture in the family collection, I found 

the one shown here of myself. It was taken in the early 1900s. 
I was standing just about in front of where the Carolina Theatre in 
now located. At the time the snap-shot was taken there was a roller 
mill there. I had been to the mill to buy some feed for my chickens. 
That is what I am holding in my arm. 

The Arrowood family lived in the house at my back. The house 
belonged to Jule Abernethy, who, with his family, lived where Hotel 
Hickory now stands. 

Looking at the picture, it struck my mind of the vast changes 
which have taken place in the manner of dress in those days and now. 
People looking at this picture now will laugh at the clothes I am 
wearing, but people did not think they were funny-looking then. 
Pictures taken now will seem comical in years to come, but many 
of the old styles come back into vogue from time to time. 

I was somewhere between 10 and 14 years of age when Emmett 
Moore snapped this picture. Emmett was the son of Dr. Moore, 
who moved here from Taylorsville and started the Moore’s Mill 
where I bought the “screenings,” small or faulty grains screened 
out of the wheat from which the flour was made. 

Dr. Moore also had a pretty daughter named America (Meck), 
who has visited her cousins in Hickory. the daughters of the late 
Lewis Moore, on numerous occasions. 

You will note that I am wearing high shoes, long stockings, short 
pants, a double-breasted coat, a detachable, linen collar, a necktie 
which probably had a stickpin in it. and a cap. None of this ensem- 
ble ties in with what boys of that age are wearing now. 

The same is true of the styles worn by the grown-ups then and 
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War. It doesn’t specify that it was World War I, because no more 
world wars were anticipated. 


The marker goes on to state that the gun was erectd by Hickory 
American Legion Post 48, May 30, 1927. 


One of the things which the marker does not reveal is that this 
is the largest cannon of its kind which was given to a city in North 
Carolina. The only larger ones in the state are two at Fort Bragg, 
it was learned. 


Dan Meeker was Post Commander of the Hickory American 
Legion Post No. 48 at the time the relic was secured. Dan operated 
a photograph studio in Hickory, and later joined the Charlotte Ob- 
server staff in his line of work. 

When it was learned that such a memento was available, Dan 
named Ralph Shell as a committee of one man to procure the can- 
non for Hickory. Ralph learned that the cannon would have to 
be shipped from Camp Metuchen, N. J., and the Hickory Legion 
Post would have to pay the freight charges amounting to two hun- 
dred dollars. 

Ralph says that the post had no such money as that in those 
days. 

aa went on laughingly, to say that the boys did well to pay their 
annual dues of $3 then. 

Ralph reminisced that S. L. Whitener was Hickory’s mayor 
then, and that Mr. Whitener and Joe Abernethy agreed that, if the 
freight money could not be raised by popular subscription, they 
would guarantee it. 

The cannon was shipped. When it arrived, Hamp Whitener, 
whose business was house-moving, unloaded it at cost; and it was 
placed in the park on the concrete base which was built by the City 
of Hickory under the direction of John W. Ballew, who was City 
Manager at that time. 

The cannon in the front yard of the Legion Hut is a relic of the 
Second World War. 

Referring to the indigent conditions of the Legion Post treasury, 
and its comparatively few members, in the early days of the local 
post’s existence, as mentioned by Ralph Shell while relating the 
history of the procurement of the cannon as a permanent reminder of 
the original World War and Hickory young men’s participation in it, 
recalls, an incident during one of the post’s drives for memberships. 

I think the incident is a splendid illustration of Ralph’s descrip- 
tion of the post’s treasury and its members when the post was in- 
stituted shortly after the boys came home from the war. 

Some of the charter members of the Hickory post, in devising 
ways to induce all veterans in Hickory and its environs to join, de- 
cided to erect a structure similar to a large billboard in the park 
facing the main business street at that time. 

I was taking my turn, with one or two other members, at the 
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lina, he replied, “Naw, I was born over in Alex.” He meant the 
adjoining county of Alexander. 

I think it probable that I unearthed a new record in twins. 
There were nine sets in the immediate connection, most of whom 
were living right there in my enumeration district. 

I thought I had heard about all of the misnomers which could be 
given to different parts of the human anatomy when I spent several 
weeks in a veterans’ hospital the year before I engaged in taking the 
census; but one aged man was relating his troubles to me when I 
was taking census, and he told me that his “phosphate” gland was 
causing his illness. Of course “prostate” is the word he wanted to 
use. 

The oldest person I recorded was 98 years of age. The youngest 
I found, but did not record, was only a few hours old. 

I heard one definition for a census taker: “A man going from 
house to house increasing the population.” 

This story of the census seems pertinent at this Christmas season 
for another reason. The first world census was being taken at the 
time of Christ’s birth. Mention of it is made in the 2nd chapter of 
Luke which begins with this statement: 

‘“‘And it came to pass in those days, that there went out a decree 
from Caesar Augustus that all the world should be taxed.” 

The story goes on to explain that all persons were required to go 
to their own cities and, as we say now, list your taxes, which was 
equivalent to enumerating the population. 

Luke further explains that Joseph and Mary had gone to their 
own city for the purpose of being taxed, and the child, Jesus, was 
born while they were in Bethlehem. 

The whole story of the birth of Jesus is told in the remaining 
paragraphs of this chapter in the Bible. 

eer oo OF 


Howitzer In Union Square Park 
Honors World War One Vets 


VERY now and then, someone is heard making inquiries about 

the big gun in Union Square park. Few even seem interested 
enough to walk over to read the inscription on the marker, which 
explains it quite well. 

However, there is more to the story than appears on the marker. 
The inscription states that the gun is a 210mm German howitzer. 
“The 210mm” is the German way of denoting the size of the weapon. 
The “mm” means millimeters. 

The marker states also that the gun was surrendered to the 
United States in 1918, and that it was placed in Hickory in memory 
of the men from this community who participated in the World 
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about it, too. 

All the enumerators in a wide district had to meet in Gastonia 
to get their instructions. George Killian, Jr., was the only other 
Hickory person in the group whom I remember. George turned in 
the neatest papers of anyone in the whole large force of men and 
women. 

The Hickory Chamber of Commerce also supported my work 
by arousing interest among the business men and manufacturers. 
The chamber secretary called groups of them to meet with the idea 
of co-operating to promote the work. 

The government estimated that I would have 318 schedules to 
secure in the district assigned to me for the B & M census. I se- 
cured more than 460. The population of Hickory, as later given 
out, for 1940 was 13,487. 

For this story, let’s not delve into more of the intricacies of the 
job, but look at some of the humorous and ludicrous aspects of it. 
For instance, there were the two, nearly grown boys who had no 
idea of what the census meant. When I tried to explain, and asked 
to see their mother, they yelled, “Ma, here’s a man who wants to 
count you.” 

When I started on my farm enumeration, I met with an unique 
situation on my first call. I asked, “How long have you lived here?” 
The answer, “I moved in yesterday,” Next question, “What was 
your age on your last birthday?” Answer, ““My last birthday is today.” 

A little farther down the road, I found a man in his 70s married 
to a second wife who was 20. Living in the same house with them 
was a married son from the first marriage who was much older than 
his stepmother. 

I asked one man if he had running water in his home. His quick 
reply was, “Hell yes, every time it rains.” One woman volunteered 
the information, “We have lots of fine bottom land on this farm,” 
I queried, “How much bottom land do you have?” “All of it,” she 
said, “the top’s washed off.” 

I came upon one deaf mute for whom her sister, who could hear 
and talk, answered my question. I discerned that the mute was 
puzzled as to what it was all about. I motioned to her to approach 
me. She came, and I pointed to the top of the sheet of paper I was 
using where these words were in large type, “SIXTEENTH CEN- 
SUS OF THE UNITED STATES.” There was no doubt that she 
knew what it meant, She seemed very pleased for the respect I had 
shown her. I learned that she had been educated at the N. C. 
School for the Deaf. 

I asked one elderly man, “How far did you go in school?” “Wal, 
hit were about two mile.” He thought I meant how far was it from 
his home to the school. Another aged man was trying to tell me 
how much education his wife had. He said, “She can read fair 
enough, and she can write a letter to Roebuck.” 

When one fellow was asked if he were a native of North Caro- 
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prominent in helping with the celebration. They are Mrs. Lottie 
Barbour, who is John Smyre’s daughter, and Letitia (Tishie) Smith, 
who is Dr. P. M. Smith’s widow, a daughter of Will Chambers and a 
sister of Dennis Chambers. These two prominent women helped 
with the music when the celebrants assembled at one of the churches 
after the parade for a religious service with a sermon. These services 
were rotated to a different church each year, Norwood says. 
Jan. 4, 61 


Census Taking Experiences During 1940 Count 
Provides Many Choice Bits Of Humor 


outgoing year, 1960, having been another year for tabulating 
the national census, brought to my mind the census taking year 
of 1940. 

Preceding the time for the work of enumerating the 1940 census, 
I got a ’phone call at my home one morning. The call was from 
the office of the Hickory Daily Record. Mr. Gifford, the publisher, 
was on the line asking me to come to his office right away. 

On my arrival there, I was met by Mr. Gifford and Major A. L. 
Bulwinkle, of Gastonia, who was a Congressman then. I had met 
the Major before at some of the American Legion gatherings. 

Their business with me was stated briefly. They wanted me to 
accept the job of enumerator for the Business and Manufacturing 
census in Hickory. 

Major Bulwinkle addressed me in this manner: “Clinard, we 
want a good man for this job. Are you a good man?” That was 
like asking a meat cutter if the steak is tender. My prompt reply 
was, “Yes, Major, I am one of the best.” 

Of course I got the job; and I covered the entire field of census 
taking before it was finished. In addition to the B & M enumeration, 
I took part of the population in Hickory, and part of the farm census 
in the county. 

The fact that I had some experience in the several different fields 
of the work might have been the reason for my supervisor to ask 
me to write my experiences for the Bureau of the Census in Wash- 
ington. 

I wrote an article of 5,000 words, and gave it to the Supervisor. 
I never heard any more about it, but I kept a copy for my own files. 
A few little excerpts from it might be interesting to some of the 
“Clinard Looks Back” readers. 

The Hickory Daily Record heralded my appointment with plenty 
of good publicity, even to running my picture on the front page, and 
with articles from time to time portraying the merits of the census, 
and later publishing interesting stories in connection with the work 
I actually was doing. The local radio station made announcements 
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night, every church and school bell, every factory whistle, and some- 
times a locomotive whistle or two would break loose in unison to wel- 
come the New Year in Hickory. 

That was about the extent of the observance except for a big 
firecracker here and there; and, nearly always, somebody would set 
off a few sticks of dynamite in some secluded spot where it would do 
little damage. 

However, Jan. 1 is not only New Year’s Day to some people, but 
it has an entirely different significance which might be termed “New 
Era Day” for the Negroes of the United States. To them it is Eman- 
cipation Day. 

“Though the great American Proclamation did not appear until 
Jan. 1, 1863, President Lincoln’s mind had for some months previ- 
ously been drifting in the direction of some such act.” 

The original draft was dated Sept. 22, 1862, but after talking it 
over with some of his advisors, President Lincoln was persuaded to 
hold it off for political reasons until a later date. 

A part of the proclamation reads as follows: “That, on the first 
day of January, in the year of our Lord one thousand eight hundred 
and sixty-three, all persons held as slaves within any State or designat- 
ed part of a State, the people whereof shall be in rebellion against the 
United States, shall be then, thenceforward, and forever Free; and the 
Executive Government of the United States, including the military 
and naval authority thereof, will recognize the freedom of such per- 
sons, and will do no acts to repress such persons, in any efforts they 
may make for their actual freedom.” 

When President Lincoln read the proclamation to William H. 
Seward, an American Statesman of that time, Mr. Seward stopped 
him when he read the above part at the word recognize, and suggested 
that ‘and maintain” be inserted after recognize. 

In years past, it can be well remembered, the colored people of 
Hickory stage a big parade each year on New Year’s Day, not to her- 
ald the New Year, but to celebrate the liberation of their forefathers 
from bondage. 

The Negroes even had their own band which they used in the par- 
ade. The late John Smyre, a very prominent colored man in those 
days, was their leader. John is best remembered for his charitable 
work among his people in taking care of orphans. 

Norwood Patterson, who is still living and well known, and re- 
spected by his own people and the white people of Hickory, was a 
prominent figure in the Emancipation celebration. 

Norwood has mentioned a few other names of those taking part, 
a few of whom have passed on, but most of whom still live. The 
names Norwood remembers are Joe Hoke, Elder Evans, George Bost, 
Dennis Chambers, Harrison Wade, Frank Shuford and Charles Pat- 
terson, who is Norwood’s son. 

Norwood also mentioned a couple of women who were very 
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century. They were what we now call Union Square, and a few 
stores on Third Street, NW, at the West end of Union Square. Then 
it was not an unbroken line of stores as now. There were a good 
Many vacant spaces, and some of the buildings were of wooden con- 
struction. 

Some of those old buildings still remain as stores. The only 
change in them probably being the modern remodeling of the show 
windows and a redecorating of their once plain, brick fronts. 

The merchants didn’t “go all out” for Christmas lighting and de- 
corating the streets. Very few, if any, even had electric lights in their 
stores. The extent of their yule season decorating was probably a 
bunch of mistletoe hanging over the entrance to their places of busi- 
ness, and perhaps a few sprigs of holly here and there in the store. 
They, the merchants, didn’t confuse the children by having live San- 
tas in their stores. 

Christmas was observed more in the thought of its real meaning 
—Christ’s birthday—and the commercial aspects were a secondary 
matter. 

Hickory boys then practiced one custom which seemed strange to 
our Northern friends. The custom seemed to prevail throughout the 
South then. It was the shooting of firecrackers and other pyrotech- 
nics. This practice was not observed for the Fourth of July in the 
South as it was in the North. The Yankee had no fireworks at 
Christmas. I have never heard any explanation for the fireworks at 
Christmas time. 

The custom was outlawed in Hickory when it was thought that 
firecrackers were the cause of the burning of the old Elliott opera 
house. It possibly was a good excuse for for which the older people 
had been looking anyhow to put a stop to the noisy and dangerous 
way of celebrating. 

The residents of Hickory were awakened at sunrise on Christmas 
mornings then by the deeptoned booming of the Reformed church 
bell. The Reformed church then stood right about the center of 
town at what is now the northwest corner of Trade Alley and Second 
Street, NW, and the congregation was noted for its sunrise service on 
Christmas morning. 


Recalls When Negroes Here 
Staged Liberation Parade 


EW Year's Day has never been an occasion in Hickory for an out- 

standing celebration. Of course it has always been observed in 
a casual way, socially, as a time for a gathering of families and friends 
to have “‘sitting-up” parties to “see” the New Year come in. 

In years past, more than now, it seems, on the minute of mid- 
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Compares Yule Celebration 
Of Early 1900s With Today’s 


(CHRISTMAS, as celebrated in Hickory in the 1890s and the early 
1900s, was quite a different celebration from what we have here 
now, some 60 years later. 

In those “good old days,” there were several things more favorable 
toward a parent’s being better able to impress his small child with the 
story of Santa Claus, and making the story stick. 

Even the seasonable weather was more in the parents’ favor, as it 
was usually a white Christmas here. The reindeer had real snow on 
which to leap to the housetops with their sleigh; and the chimneys 
were built in dimensions more suitable to old Santa’s descension and 
ascension; and all of the homes had real fireplaces and open wood 
fires to make the picture complete and altogether enjoyable. 

The open fireplaces, naturally, had their mantelpieces on which to 
hang the stockings for Santa to fill; and the stockings often sufficed 
without the traditional tree. 

Christmas then was more enjoyable for the simple reason that the 
children were more appreciative; and that also was for a simple reason 
—they got things at Christmas that they didn’t get all through the year 
as they do at the present time. 

The usual contents of the stockings were French mixture, choco- 
late drops, may be some gum candy, raisins, English walnuts, “nigger 
toes” (Brazil nuts), an orange or two, and a small toy. Larger pre- 
sents, if any, were neatly arranged about the hearth, or about the 
tree if there were a Christmas tree. 

The French mixture was a candy, sold in bulk from a barrel or a 
large box; and it was of various colors, flavors, and fancy shapes and 
designs. It was semihard, contained no chocolates, and didn’t melt 
or get soft when exposed to room heat. The chocolate drops were all 
of one shape came in bulk as did the French mixture. They were 
cone shaped, of creamy sugar with a very thin coat of the chocolate. 
They are still sold in small packages and called “old fashioned” cho- 
colate drops. 

The assorted nuts and oranges were a special Christmas treat as 
they were more or less, seasonal for the occasion, and not so common 
at all times as they are now. 

The toys were very simple. There were no electrical, mechani- 
cal, nor “scientific” toys for Hickory children in that early period. 

Even the bicycles had no brakes then. The rider just had to hold 
back with the pedals. One novelty for the bicycle came before the 
coaster brake. It was the chainless transmission. It had cog-wheel 
gears. Hal Latta owned one of the new chainless bicycles. 

Tricycles, for the smaller kids, were called velocipedes. 

Hickory had only two streets of stores at the coming of the new 
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yard, along the side of a grove extending toward Conover and paral- 
lel to the road. There were hundreds, it seemed, of turkeys going to 
roost upon the rail fence. 

My father explained to me that it was a drove of turkeys which 
was being driven from Watauga county, in the mountains, all the way 
to Charlotte, for the Thanksgiving market. It was an annual event 
then. There was no automobile traffic, no paved highways, and little 
horse-powered traffic. If any of the latter was encountered, it just 
stopped until the turkeys passed. 

It might be noted here that these were large turkeys, the largest 
of them weighing 25 to 30 pounds each; and when they decided it was 
time to go to roost, they just went to roost, and there was nothing the 
drivers, or anybody else, could do about it. 

The drivers just had to pitch camp wherever the turkeys went to 
roost. 

Mention of the size of the turkeys was because times have even 
changed that. Breeders have worked toward producing smaller tur- 
keys with large breasts for more white meat to be sliced. 

Reasons for this are that, in the olden days, people sought the 
biggest turkeys they could find, as their families usually were larger; 
they expected company for Thanksgiving dinner as relatives and 
friends got together for the occasion; cooking vessels were larger; and 
refrigerator space was no consideration. There were no electric or 
gas refrigerators. Left-overs offered no problems as there seldom 
were any, and if there were, turkey hash was made of them, and many 
thought it was better than the first feast of the meal. 

A friend of mine reminds that, in one of the succeeding Thanks- 
giving seasons, after I saw the turkeys go to roost near Conover, a 
drive of the fowls actually went to roost in the trees of Union Square 
park in the main business section of Hickory. Traffic was so light in 
those days that the turkeys were driven right through the Main Drag. 

As to the change in the size of turkeys raised, especially for the 
table, they have given the name “butter ball,” I believe, to the popu- 
lar, small birds with much white meat on the breast. 

I overheard a lady customer ask Bill Cox, popular proprietor of 
the Big Dollar Food Market here in Hickory, what kind of a turkey 
she could ask for to get one such as described above. Bill told her 
just to tell the clerk that she wanted one of those small turkeys with 
two big bosoms. 

Dec. 7, ’60 
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that the camp would be utilized after the epidemic subsided for a fol- 
low-up treatment clinic, and some experts in this field were engaged 
to become members of the staff for that humanitarian institution. 

In view of this, four wards which were hastily erected with weath- 
erboard sides and screen wire with canvas covers were made more 
permanent by giving them roofing to withstand all weather. These and 
all other wards were connected by covered pasageways at the rear, and 
by plank walks at the front. A number of army tents were put into 
use also for some of the help as sleeping quarters, and for the many 
visitors who were not allowed to enter the wards. A tent was used 
as an examining room for new cases before they were admitted to the 
hospital. An operating room was incorporated into the “miracle 
building.” 

Hickory then was a community of about 20,000 people. It had 
sufficient hotel accommodations for normal times, even at the peak 
of the tourist season, but this disaster taxed Hickory’s hostelries to 
the utmost. Private homes were opened to accommodate some of 
the 90 nurses who were on duty at the polio center, and many other 
people were stationed here, or came as visitors. 


Turkeys, Driven To Market, 
Roost On Fence, Main Drag 


HE passing of each Thanksgiving day recalls to my mind one of 

my earliest childhood memories. There are numerous little in- 

stances in the lives of everyone, I suppose, which were of no real im- 
portance, but which impress children with lifelong recollections. 

The instance which was associated with Thanksgiving in my early 
childhood concerned turkeys, which are accepted nationally as the 
main dish of the Thanksgiving dinner, the piece de resistance. The 
custom started with the original day set aside by the Puritan settlers of 
the first colony in Massachusetts to give thanks to God. It is a 
familiar story; but as the Pilgrims had wild turkey as their main dish 
for that historical meal, the custom has prevailed. 

My experience was in the middle 1890’s. My father had taken 
me with him that day on one of his horse-and-buggy trips down to 
Maiden. We were returning to Hickory and reached that stiff curve 
this side of Conover at the Herman & Sipe plant about dusk. Of 
course there was no lumber yard nor plant there then, but there was a 
home, long since torn down, on the opposite side of the curve. 

There we encountered a sort of orderly confusion, if there is such 
a thing, which we stopped to observe. It was the first time for me to 
witness such a spectacle. 

The farmer who lived there then had a long rail fence from his 
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keep astride the rapid increase in electric current. 

Several local units of the State Guard turned out in full force on 
Sundays to police the grounds, and do other jobs suited to their 
training. Convict labor was employed on some of the urgent work. 

Soldiers who came from near Asheville to help on night duty at 
boiling pots and carpentry work were driven in an army bus, with a 
member of the WAC as their chauffeur. The WAC earned the ac- 
claim of all who saw her in action by pitching in and doing the hardest 
kind of work with the enthusiasm inspired in all who visited the hos- 
pital, and heard the cries of those stricken babies, and saw the anguish 
in the eyes of their parents. 

The boiling pots referred to were used for sterilizing all bed cloth- 
ing and personal garments before they were sent to the laundries. 

No garbage from the hospital was permitted to be used for feed- 
ing hogs. All refuse was burned in a modern incinerator which was 
installed since the camp was converted into an emergency hospital. 

Another permanent building similar to the “miracle” was started. 
The name of “emergency hospital” gave way to “Polio Treatment 
Center” as patients were treated there from 19 counties. The young- 
est patient was seven months old, and the oldest one 35 years. Of the 
106 receiving treatment, only three had died at the time this article 
was written. They were said to have been in critical condition at 
the time of their arrival at the hospital. Two of these were placed in 
iron lungs. 

The Kenny Treatment was used. The then new drug, penicillin, 
was used in some cases. Two of the iron lungs used at the center 
were sent from Boston. 

A number of people observed that one of the hardest working doc- 
tors at the hospital was Dr. Gucker of Philadelphia, who has been 
mentioned before. Attention was drawn to him as he had been 
stricken by the disease himself earlier in life, and both legs were af- 
fected. 

Among the latest arrivals of prominent people at the treatment 
center were Major D. J. Davis, MD, of the U. S. Public Health Ser- 
vice. He was stationed in Maryland. He contacted the parents of 
the stricken children, it was stated by hospital attaches, and obtained 
blood specimens to make a study of possible hereditary transmission 
of the virus. 

Mr. Crabtree, the state representative of the National Foundation, 
announced that the foundation was sending four experts here to re- 
main for the duration of the epidemic. They were Dr. Edward A. 
Piszezek, Cook county health officer from Chicago, nationally known 
in this field; Miss Joan Malloy, physiotherapist, an expert in the Ken- 
ny method treatment; Gus Valdemar, director of Physiotheraphy at 
the Children’s Hospital at Denver, Colo.; and Miss Priestly, a physio- 
therapist from New York City. 

It was definitely decided, according to some members of the staff, 
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caused to sour; and they took specimens of dust from different parts 
of the house, and sand from a place in the yard of the home where the 
children played; and they caught flies and mosquitoes, and sent all 
specimens back to the laboratory for examination. 

C. H. Crabtree, State Head of the National Foundation, remain- 
ed on the job. Mrs. Kathryn I. Matthews, of Chicago, Ill., and St. 
Petersburg, Fla., was the chief nurse. She was an active Red Cross 
worker, a veteran nurse of the First World War, and a member of the 
American Legion. 

During the early days of the influx of patients to the emergency 
hospital, a little mongrel dog followed his little master to the door of 
the hospital, but was not permitted to enter; but he still remained 
faithfully waiting the day when the little fellow would come back 
through that door. No one noticed the dog for some time until his 
faithfulness was observed by some of the attendants. It is not known 
now to which of the patients he belonged, but he was protected and 
cared for in a good manner so that he would be there to greet his 
master when he came out. A new baby blanket was bought to pro- 
vide a bed for him, and he was fed, not the bones, but the most 
choice white meat from the fowls. He had lost the sight of one eye 
some time during his puppyhood, but the remaining good one glow- 
ed with anticipation every time the door was opened. 

Even parents were not permitted to enter the wards to visit with 
their children, but some of the mothers worked at the hospital so that 
they could get an occasional glimpse of their babies or perhaps get a 
spoken word from the outside. 

On Sunday, July 9, a new ward 150 feet long was started. It 
provided space for 50 additional beds, and ample offices and store 
rooms. As this was written one week later a number of patients had 
already been admitted to it. The hospital personnel was proud of 
this achievement. The building was referred to as “The Miracle 
Building.” It was not a makeshift affair, but a permanent structure. 
Building tradesmen from a wide area gave their Sundays on several 
occasions to work at the camp. 

The patient enrollment grew to more than 100. The water tap 
which replaced the one used for the Summer camp soon became in- 
adequate, especially as the fire hazard was realized. The City of 
Hickory then put in a new line, using its force on Sundays to do the 
work so as not to interfere with the men’s regular duties. Full sized 
fire hydrants were conveniently placed all around the buildings. The 
place was located, fortunately, perhaps intentionally, within easy 
reach of the city water main going directly from the pumping station 
and filter at the lake. 

The sewage disposal facilities also were enlarged to meet with 
the increase in the camp population. 

Special mention was made in the news stories of the Duke Power 
Company’s prompt action in all demands made upon its services to 
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the amount of several thousand dollars. Several small, suburban and 
rural churches contributed more than two hundred dollars each. 

By July 3, the polio cases in Catawba county alone had reached 
54; and no less than six other counties were calling upon the the emer- 
gency hospital at Hickory to take care of their cases, too. A meet- 
ing of state officials was held in Hotel Hickory with local officials. 
Among the state men and women present were Dr. Ralph McDonald, 
State Chairman of the National Foundation; Dr. Carl Reynolds, State 
health physician; Dr. A. E. Hardison, Fritz Thompson, and Elizabeth 
King, State Red Cross representatives; and Mabel Patton and Ruth 
Councill, consultant nurses for the State Board of Health. 

Prominent medical men and women from far and near were at- 
tracted here as the circumstances seemed to offer especial opportuni- 
ties for research and study. One of the very first doctors to offer his 
services was Dr. G. L. Donnely of Valdese and Chapel Hill. 

Among those who came here, and remained some time were Dr. 
Phillip R. Trommer of the Philadelphia General hospital; Dr. Bennett 
of the Roosevelt Foundation at Warm Springs, Ga.; Dr. Thomas 
Gucker, III, University of Pennsylvania Hospital in Philadelphia; 
Dr. Hody Rosen, physiotherapist from New Jersey; Dr. F. L. Gobble, 
Jr., Senior student from the Bowman Gray Hospital School of Medi- 
cine at Winston-Salem; Dr. Don Gudakunst, medical director of the 
National Foundation in New York; Dr. Henry Viets, Boston Field of 
Research, neurologist at the Massachusetts General hospital; Dr. W. 
L. Venning, specialist in pediatrics at the Bowman Gray Hospital. 

Dr. Thomas Frances, Jr., school of public health, University of 
Michigan; Dr. C. P. Stevick, epidemiologist, Raleigh; Dr. Ben F. 
Wyeman, State Health Officer, Columbia, S. C.; Dr. G. S. T. Peeples, 
director of crippled children bureau, State Board of Health of South 
Carolina; Dr. F. L. Geiger, assistant to Dr. Peeples; Dr. G. E. Mc- 
Daniel, State Epidemiologist of South Carolina; H. H. Harris, South 
Carolina State Representative of the National Foundation; Dr. Max 
Little, Ph.D., Bowman Gray School of Medicine; Dr. L. D. Hagaman, 
Health Officer Caldwell county, Lenoir; George Englehardt and Miss 
Meredith Moody of the National Foundation; Miss Elizabeth King, 
Southeastern Area Representative of the Red Cross; Dr. Carson, Uni- 
versity of North Carolina, State Health Department; Dr. Sarah Gra- 
ham, instructor from Bowman Gray, who got five years of her train- 
ing in Great Britain; and Dr. J. Gaul, in charge of the polio patients 
at Charlotte. 

Yale University sent three trained epidemiologists from its school 
of medicine: Drs. J. L. Melnick, Robert Ward and Dorothy Horstman. 
One person, giving an example of the thorough work of this team; 
said they went into one home where two cases of polio had originated, 
and took samples of the food before and after it had been cooked, 
some which had been kept free from flies, some which flies had been 
allowed to congregate upon, some fresh and some which had been 
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emergency hospital. Sunday, more patients came in. One was put 
into an iron lung. This patient was 27 years old. 

By this time, the community had become aware of the gravity of 
the epidemic. No panic ensued; no foolish measures were resorted 
to; but all manner of needed help and equipment seemed miraculous- 
ly to flow into its proper place at the institution. Calls went out 
through The Hickory Daily Record and the local radio broadcasting 
station, WHKY, and the long distance telephone. People from all 
walks of life and stations of society put their shoulders together to 
meet this sinister enemy who was attacking the babies in their homes 
and the homes of their neighbors. Efficient management at the hos- 
pital placed all volunteers where they could serve best. No discord 
was apparent. 

A local druggist’s wife, Mrs. R. A. Grimes, volunteered her serv- 
ices. She was placed in the dining room. Her husband raised some 
objection to her working at the hospital. His protests resulted in his 
wife’s having him to go out and render his talents to arrange the sup- 
plies in the medicine room. 

Army tents were obtained to take care of the rapidly growing per- 
sonnel. A third wing was added to the U-shaped building between 
the other two to provide an ample kitchen and dining room. The 
latter was for the staff and its help, as all patients were served on in- 
dividual trays. 

Plans for the additional wing and for subsequent additions were 
drawn by Mr. and Mrs. Q. E. Herman, local architects, and the con- 
struction was placed under their supervision. Mrs. Herman was the 
only woman architect in the state, incidentally. Material and labor 
for the buildings were provided mainly by local contractors and man- 
ufacturers, including Hutton & Bourbonnais, Herman & Sipe, and 
Cline Lumber Co. 

The City of Hickory made a larger water tap to increase the wat- 
er supply, giving the smaller line to the gas company to use as a gas 
supply line. Increasing demands on the electric current called for a 
new transformer and a full-time electrician. The Hickory Telephone 
Company (predecessor of Central Telephone) installed a private ex- 
change system for two outside telephones and 13 intercommunication 
*phones to the wards, offices, sleeping tents, and the like. 

Mrs. L. C. Furman, one of the local Western Union operators, 
spent her vacation time as one of the private exchange operators. Miss 
Irene Teague was on the other shift. 

As an example of how swiftly and completely every request was 
granted, one broadcast was heard in which it was stated that the hos- 
pital had everything that was needed at that time except, of all things, 
acan opener. Can openers were not to be bought in stores then, it 
seemed, so the hospital had to ask for some who had more than they 
needed to donate their extra ones. 

Individuals and institutions voluntarily made cash contributions in 
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call to Mrs. Townsend at the fresh air camp as the children were re- 
turning from their berry picking. Polio had reached the epidemic 
stage and was so serious that Mrs. Townsend was asked to have the 
children ready to vacate within 30 minutes. The camp was to be 
utilized as an emergency hospital for the ever-increasing cases of in- 
fantile paralysis. 

Mrs. Townsend pleaded with Dr. Whims to allow her only 45 
minutes so the children could have the blackberry cobbler they had so 
eagerly awaited. Her request was granted, but cars were there wait- 
ing to take them home before they had finished eating their pie. The 
people who were to drive them to their homes stood and watched 
them enjoy their feast as the children did not know that their fun was 
soon to end. 

Dr. Whims secured as his assistant Dr. Gaither Hahn, Chairman 
of the Catawba County Chapter of the National Foundation for Infan- 
tile Paralysis. Dr. Hahn has proven himself a very able assistant as 
the situation had developed into an emergency of the magnitude to at- 
tract nation-wide attention. 

Dr. Hahn is a native of Hickory and a graduate of Lenoir Rhyne 
college of this town, but he and Dr. Whims are graduates of the same 
medical school, the University of Maryland School of Medicine, and 
they both were internes of the Baltimore City hospital. Dr. Hahn 
was a member of the Expeditionary Forces in the First World War as 
a First Lieutenant and Captain in the Medical Corps of the United 
States Army with a rating of approved chest cardio vascular specialist. 
Upon his return, he was first assistant resident physician in the Tru- 
deau Sanitarium at Saranac Lake, New York, for 15 years. His pres- 
ence in his old home town at this time made it unnecessary for the 
people to look afield for someone who was able to meet the emergen- 
cy with the necessary acceleration and expedience. 

The Catawba County Fresh Air Camp was erected in 1941 as a 
National Youth Administration project. It was ideally located for 
the purpose to which it had been commandeered. It was a U-shaped. 
stone building built on square lines to accommodate about 65 chil- 
dren comfortably by using double-decked bunks. Much was to be 
done to convert it into a hospital on short notice. 

Dr. Hahn secured Mrs. Ralph Kendall as a helper for Mrs. Town- 
send. The building was cleared of all the bunks to make room for 
real hospital beds which were obtained, along with mattresses, from 
the Moore General hospital, an army hospital, at Swannanoa near 
Asheville. Several respirators, or iron lungs, were obtained immedi- 
ately as they were in the vicinity already having been placed by the 
National Foundation. 

Carpenters, electricians, plumbers began work immediately to 
conform the building to receive patients which were already waiting 
for admittance. The “fresh air” children were sent home on Wed- 
nesday. Saturday. the first five polio patients were admitted to the 
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Series Of Articles Begun 
Here On ‘Miracle Of Hickory’ 


LET'S not look back quite so far this time. Only a little more than 

16 years ago, Hickory achieved what was hailed as a miracle in 
dealing with an emergency which reached a magnitude to attract na- 
tion-wide attention. The efficiency and coolness with which the 
situation was handled won the admiration of many prominent people 
in some of the nation’s greatest institutions. 

I wrote an article about it at the time, and, as a freelance, sub- 
mitted it to one of the leading magazines; but I waited too long. The 
magazine had already sent one of their own staff writers here to get 
the story first hand, as did several other magazines and big city news- 
papers. 

Of course the Hickory Daily Record carried daily stories and il- 
lustrations of the happenings throughout the time of the sad situation. 

I filed the manuscript of my story, and was reminded of it when 
some recent publicity was given to the site of the activity mentioned 
above. It occurred to me that the story should appear in a conden- 
sed form in this series of articles to keep the history of Hickory in a 
volume which might be preserved for posterity. 

The story is a bit too long to appear in one issue of the size of 
the “Clinard Looks Back” weekly article; so, with the permission of 
the editors, it will be continued for a couple of weeks. 

Here begins the story as I wrote it in July, 1944: 

Fifty-seven underprivileged children were having the times of their 
lives at the Catawba County Fresh Air Camp near Lake Hickory on 
the outskirts of Hickory, North Carolina, on June 21, 1944. They 
had been in the camp since June 5, and were nearing the end of the 
first term when they would have to vacate for the second contingent. 

The occasion for their hilarity on this date was the ripening of 
blackberries. They were out picking them and anticipated the lusc- 
ious cobbler which their dietitian, Mrs. Earle Townsend, had promis- 
ed them for their efforts. 

In other parts of the county and state, there were other children, 
privileged and underprivileged, who were having a time FOR their 
lives. They were victims of that mysterious malady known to the 
medical profession as poliomyelitis, and to laymen as infantile para- 
lysis. Already, the Memorial hospital at Charlotte had been filled 
to overflowing with the cases sent there from several localities, and 
cases still coming had to be turned away. 

Dr. H. C. Whims, health officer of Catawba and Lincoln coun- 
ties, had foresight to see the situation growing grave. More of the 
cases seemed to be developing in his counties than anywhere else in 
the state. With the hospital in Charlotte filled to capacity, it was im- 
possible for immediate action. A consultation resulted in a telephone 
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as many as five hundred people in this way. He was connected with 
the Building and Loan for thirty years. 

It is notable that, upon the death of Mr. Lentz, an open forum 
letter was written and signed by Ed Lewis and his wife, Jane, de- 
claring that the colored people of Hickory had lost one of their 
very best friends. Ed Lewis was a colored shoe repair man who 
served most of the prominent white people in Hickory in the early 
days. 

Mr. Lentz served Hickory as Mayor, and for eighteen years as 
an alderman and school board member. He was on the Board of 
Stewards of the First Methodist church. 

Death came to Mr. Lentz on the early morning of April 8, 1925. 
He and Harvey Geitner were making an inspection of a residence 
for the Building and Loan when a ladder slipped with Mr. Lentz, 
letting him fall from the second story of the building. It was said 
that he never regained consciousness. Mrs. Lentz had preceded him 
in death June 18, 1916. 

Mr. Lentz was married the second time to Miss Blanche Finger. 
A son and a daughter were born to them. 

When Mr. Lentz died, the list of his active pallbearers is signifi- 
cant of his standing in Hickory. The men constituting the list were 
George R. Wootten, G. H. Geitner, C. H. Geitner, W. B. Menzies, 
A. B. Hutton and J. D. Elliott. 

Five children were born to the first Lentz marriage. They were 
E. W. (Gene), Frank, Winnie Lee, John and Frances. 

Gene went to work with the Southern Railway as a brakeman 
when he was quite young for that job. Later, he became a railroad 
detective, but he is best remembered as Chief of Police of Hickory 
for 25 years. 

Frank worked with his father at the novelty plant, and for a time 
after it was sold to Hutton & Bourbonnais in 1918. Then he work- 
ed again with his father in the J. A. Lentz Lumber Company which 
he and his sister, Frances, carried on for a time after their father 
died. Frank has been in the grocery business at the same stand 
now for 31 years, at the corner of Ninth Street and First Avenue, 


Winnie Lee became the wife of Clarence Keever who was long 
identified with the Shuford furniture and undertaking business here 
until his recent death. As a boy, Clarence worked for Haithcock. 
Shuford’s predecessor. 

John died in infancy. 

Frances, after getting out of the lumber business, has held some 
responsible positions with the county in the Welfare department. 
and now holds a position with the City School Board as truant 


officer. 
Nov. 9. 60 
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John Albert Lentz, Orphaned 
By War, Did Much For Hickory 


JN the early 1870s, an orphan boy from Rockwell N. C., near Salis- 

bury, came to Hickory. He had been adopted by some rela- 
tives here, the T. I. (Tom) Lynn family. The boy’s father was a 
victim of the War Between the States, and his mother passed away 
soon afterward. 


The orphan’s name was John Albert Lentz. He was born Feb. 
2, 1860. After he grew up, and had a family of his own, they liked 
to tease him by calling him “Ground Hog” because of his birthday, 
ground hog day. 

When John Lentz was growing up, he worked at the Piedmont 
Wagon factory, and in several of the town’s wood working plants, 
where he learned about the manufacturing of building materials, and 
even about sawmilling. 

However, he did not let this work, during his boyhood, interfere 
with his getting an education. He attended old Catawba college in 
Newton, and he even walked to school and back to Hickory during 
his time in school there. 

Another thing happened during John Lentz’s young manhood 
which had a definite influence upon his future life. The F. A. Wiley 
family moved to Hickory from Caswell county in November 1878. 
Mr. Lentz and Mary Eliza (Molly) Wiley were married August 3, 
1881. 


The knowledge gained by Mr. Lentz while working in plants, 
and his own ambition to make something of himself, soon enabled 
him to get into business for himself, and to have a home of his own. 
He had obtained quite a bit of land from the Wileys. He built his 
first home on the corner of what is now Ninth Street, N. W., at the 
railroad where a part of the Hutton and Bourbonnats plant now 
stands. 

Mr. Lentz operated saw mills, but he was best known as the op- 
erator of the old Hickory Novelty Company plant. One of his 
other interests was the First Building and Loan Association, and he 
was connected with several banks in Hickory. 

Mr. Lentz’s last home is still standing upon a prominent knoll 
in the northwest corner of the intersection of what is now Ninth 
Street and Third Avenue (the Lenoir Road) N. W. 

In this connection with the Building and Loan company, Mr. 
Lentz is credited with having done more in his time to promote 
home ownership in Hickory among the poorer classes, especially 
the colored folk, than any other person. It was said that, if some 
of the persons were unable to meet their obligations to the Building 
and Loan, and were in danger of losing their homes, Mr. Lentz 
would give them his personal help. It is believed that he helped 
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The exhaust from the steam cylinders was another way one 
could understand just what a steam locomotive was doing. A train- 
ed ear could tell if the train was going up-grade or down-grade, or 
if it was speeding or slowing down. 

When the steam engine stopped at a station, the steam pro- 
pelled air pump for the brakes would start to work, and the exhaust 
from it escaped through the smoke stack as did the exhaust from 
the steam cylinders, except in a much softer force. People with 
imaginative minds said the engine was panting after its hard run 
from the last stop. 


One fellow, I remember, said he liked the old steam engines be- 
cause “they talked to you.” That expresses it exactly. One could 
tell what they were doing because the engines were telling you in 
their own “language” if you could understand it, as many did. 


The influence the close contact with the railroads had upon Hick- 
ory youth in the early days was reflected by the large number of 
young men from Hickory who chose railroad work as their careers. 
Their names are too numerous to mention here. 

With the mile-long trains powered by Diesels now, one seldom 
sees any of the manual signals except perhaps by the crews shifting 
cars in the railroad yards. The train crews use electronic communi- 
cative instruments to talk back and forth between engine and caboose, 
or alongside the trainmen might be working. 

The necessity of much whistle signaling has also been minimized 
by the block system and the improved communication devices. 


When I was a little brat, I spent hours watching the shifting 
crews at their work. I caught onto their hand signals quickly. 


One day I saw a brakeman give a signal to the engineer which 
puzzled me. The brakeman patted the top of his head, then raised 
both arms above his head and the palms of his hands together to 
make an arch. 

I learned later that the signal meant for the engineer to “head 
into the house track.” That was the trainmen’s name for the side- 
track alongside the freight depot. 

Queer things have happened when signals have been misinter- 
preted. There is a story of a stout lady on a Pullman sleeper who 
didn’t get the curtains on her berth secured for the night. During 
her sleep, she protruded between them a little bit. The porter was 
the first to notice her. He got a red lantern and hung it up beside 
her protrusion. When the conductor came through, and saw this 
peculiar situation, he questioned the porter about it. The porter 
explained that he studied his rule book, not knowing what to do in 
such a case, and the only thing in the rule book which seemed to 
suit the emergency was a rule which stated that “when the rear is 


exposed, hang out a red light.” 
Nov. 2, 60 
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deep feeling as to how they miss those old time train whistles. The 
tones of the steam whistles could be changed by the engineer’s tight- 
ening or loosening the tension on the whistle cord. 


Every engineer had his own manner of blowing his whistle; so 
much so that those familiar with them could tell what engineer was 
“pulling” the approaching train. 


Many of the engineers took so much pride in their own skill at 
blowing the whistle that they bought whistles to suit themselves, and 
exchanged them for the ones which came with the engines. 

Some preferred a monotone whistle, and others liked the music- 
ally toned ones. 


It was between stations that the engineers enjoyed trying their 
skills at blowing a “lonesome” whistle. They sounded best in the 
still of the night. 


Two long blasts and two short toots was the signal for a crossing. 
That was changed in later years to two long blasts, one short toot, 
and onother long blast. The crossing blows gave the engineers the 
best chance to practice their talents at making a long, lonesome 
“tune” of it. 


It was not until the first Diesels made their appearance that the 
people in general realized, and showed, their appreciation of the 
old steam whistles. 


The first Diesels had some kind of horn that could only produce 
one ugly tone. The public protested until the railroads put musically 
toned horns on the diesels, but their tones could not be varied either; 
and the old steam whistles are a memory which brings sadness to 
those who listened to them with an appreciative ear. 

Some of the engineers could actually play a tune on their whis- 
tles. The favorite tune of those so skilled was an old, familiar hymn, 

“Oh! Happy Day.” 

It was hard to tell just exactly in what mood the “musician” 
might be though, because the beautiful, sacred hymn had a parody 
with the same tune which began with the words, “How Dry I Am.” 
Another favorite whistle trick was the ‘ ‘whip-poor-will” call. 

One familiar with the whistle signals could follow the movements 
of an engine by paying attention to the toots. Two toots meant that 
the engine was to proceed forward. One toot was for a sudden stop. 
Three toots meant look out for the train to back up. The same 
signal could mean that the engineer was asking for signals from a 
trainman at the rear of his train. 

Five long blasts was a signal for the flagman to come in from the 
east. Four called him from the west. A variation of these signals 
meant for the flagman to go out. One long blast and four short ones 
meant for him to go east, and one blast and three toots meant for 
him to go west. A series of short, quick toots meant danger ahead 
on the tracks. 
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the tallyho with all the girls. It was one of the grandest parades I 
ever attended. 

Another incident which remains in my memory of the big-hearted 
man was a time when there was a campaign being waged to raise 
funds for some charity. Girls were selling tags. Nearly every man 
on the street was wearing one of the tags. When I met up with Mr. 
Elliott, he was literally covered with the tags. He resembled pictures 
we have seen of camouflaged soldiers covered with leaves fighting in 
jungles. 

Please don’t get the impression from this that Mr. Elliott tried to 
make a big show of his benevolence. The extent of his philanthropy 
will never be known. Some of it never came to light until after his 
death when his estate was being settled. 

When J. D. Elliott died, the stores in Hickory, and all of the 
county offices closed during the funeral hour. 

One of Mr. Elliott’s employes went to work with him, as a young 
carpenter of 19 years of age, in 1904, and still lives to tell of many in- 
teresting and amusing experiences he had in different states to which 
he was sent in the railroad construction work. 

In 1910, this employe was taken into the office of the company 
where he remained until Mr. Elliott’s death; and in the settlement of 
the estate, he and some associates bought the business, and he is still 
running it under the well known name, Elliott Building Company. 

He is J. Milt Setzer. He and Mrs. Setzer recently celebrated their 
golden wedding anniversary. 


Steam Locomotives’ Signals, 
Toots Missed By Old-Timers 


LD time citizens of Hickory, having been brought up in a com- 

munity so closely centered about railway depots and car switch- 
ing yards, and observing the growth in locomotives as the trains be- 
came greater in length, or number of cars, become well acquainted 
with the various sounds of rail traffic, especially those noises pro- 
duced by the steam propelled engines; and the people of Hickory 
learned to tolerate the smoke and dust from the trains and switching 
engines. 

They even learned the various manual signals, and the meaning 
of the engineer’s toots on the whistle of his locomotive, and light 
signals at night, and the signals of the station semaphore, and even 
the meaning of the bursting of torpedoes when they had been placed 
on the rail. 

Some people complained about the constant noise and coal 
smoke; but now, that they are gone, they are missed in a way that is 
akin to nostalgia, by many. 

Lots of people have been heard to express their sentiments with 
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Mrs. Elliott followed her husband in death Jan. 21, 1940. 

One of the many proofs of Mr. Elliott’s avowed popularity is the 
fact that he served Hickory as mayor for 14 terms. He also served 
as chairman of the board of county commissioners; and he was twice 
in the State Senate from this district. 

One campaign for city mayor was made memorable to me by a 
silly little thing which happened. During those early days, citizens 
made a big thing of the city elections. Crowds remained “up town” 
late to receive first news of the outcome. It was customary then for 
the winner of the mayor’s seat to make a speech to the crowd, and 
then the soda fountains at the drug stores were thrown wide open for 
free drinks to everyone at the new mayor’s expense. 

On this one occasion, just mentioned, it had been announced that 
J. D. Elliott had won. The big crowd was cheering wildly, and call- 
ing for a speech from “J.D.” As Mr. Elliott mounted the old bank 
steps at the west end of Union Square park to make his speech, the 
noise subsided. Everything was very quiet to hear his opening re- 
marks. Then, on the outskirts of the assembly, one stentorian voice 
boomed, “So-dy water.” 

Mr. Elliott was a member of the Masonic Order, and a Shriner. 
He was Potentate of the Oasis Temple at Charlotte, and brought the 
Spring ceremonial to Hickory in 1924. Among the other lodges to 
which he belonged were the Knights of Pythias, Junior Order of 
American Mechanics, and the Odd Fellows. 

Mr. Elliott served as vice president, and president, after A. A. 
Shuford’s death, and on the Board of Directors of the First National 
Bank from its beginning in 1891 until 1926, when he was given a 
sumptuous banquet by his associates on Dec. 16, 1926, honoring him 
for his 35 years with the bank. 

With all of his weighty business affairs and social obligations, Mr. 
Elliott did not neglect the spiritual aspects of his personality. He was 
a deacon in the First Baptist church, and he served as Sunday school 
superintendent. His sincerity in this respect was proven by his big- 
heartedness and charitableness. He was always ready to help a per- 
son in need, and to give freely to all civic charities. He loved to do 
nice things for children, too. 

Pertaining to the latter statement, an indelible impression was 
made on the writer on one occasion of the annual Mecklenburg De- 
claration of Independence celebration which occurred in Charlotte on 
May 20 each year. 

Mr. Elliott had taken a large group of girls from Hickory, friends 
of his daughters, and had hired a tallyho for them to ride in the par- 
ade. A tallyho is a large, pleasure vehicle with many seats mounted 
high on the body, and drawn by four horses. Mr. Elliott remained 
standing on the street to watch the parade. 

As the tallyho was passing Mr. Elliott, he noticed me, with my 
father, standing near him, and he picked me up and pitched me into 
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'887, and was taken in death on May 4, 1930. 

Hickory has had many well liked and respected citizens, but the 
record of this gentleman tops them all for popularity. 

Of course this could be none other than Joseph Duckworth Elli- 
ott, fondly called “J. D.” by most of his friends. 

Mr. Elliott’s parents’ home was originally in Iredell county, but 
they had moved to Laurens, S. C., where their son, Joseph, was born 
in 1855. 

On Oct. 23, 1883, Elliott was married in Charlotte to Mary Eli- 
zabeth Elliott, a very distant cousin whose family lived in Charlotte at 
the time of the marriage of their daughter. However, J. D. was mak- 
ing his home in Atlanta, Ga., at the time of their Marriage, as he was 
already a building contractor for railroads erecting freight and pass- 
enger depots, platforms, bridges, trestles, and the like. His business 
was mainly with the Southern Railway System and the Seaboard Air 
Line Railway Company. 

The Elliotts’ coming to Hickory to live was accidental, one might 
say. They were on their way to visit relatives up at Rutherford Col- 
lege, and had it in mind to build a home and live up there near their 
relatives. 

They stopped off in Hickory to do some shopping before proceed- 
ing on their way. After looking around and meeting some of the 
people here, one of them said, “Why don’t we just settle down here?” 

Mr. Elliott was still a railroad contractor carrying on his business 
as J. D. Elliott, and continued as such until 1908, when he took his 
wife’s two brothers, Worth and Henry Elliott, in as partners and had 
the firm incorporated as Elliott Building Company. 

Mr. Elliott’s parents moved back to Statesville and operated a ho- 
tel there for some time. It was the Iredell Hotel. They later went 
to Knoxville, Tenn. 

The Elliotts had four daughters. May died in infancy. Pearl, a 
beautiful girl, married Marvin Sherrill, who is well remembered by the 
older citizens as one of Hickory’s first, if not the first, City Managers. 
He was also manager of the old Elliott opera house. They raised a 
fine family of children. Pearl later was married to M. C. Salassa, 
and moved away from Hickory. She died in 1935. 

One of the notes of the wood thrush, the most beautiful singer of 
all the birds around here, sounds as though he is calling “Pearl Elli- 
ott.” 

Hazel, the next of the pretty Elliott girls, married a local boy, 
Frank Henderson, late manager of the Hickory Overall Co., one of 
the Elliott enterprises. Hazel remains in Hickory. Her daughter, 
Mary Elliott Henderson, became the wife of a popular, young lawyer 
here, Emmett Willis. 

The youngest Elliott daughter, Kate, married a popular, young 
dentist, Dr. O. H. Hester. They made their home here for some 
years, but are now residing at Norwood, N. C. 
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ing, heating, air conditioning, and roofing; and its activities cover 
many states. Seventy-five employes are on its payroll, and many of 
them have been with the company for years. 

J. J. (Jim) Hefner, who died in 1946, is well remembered as man- 
ager of the roofing and sheet metal department for many years. Lind- 
say M. Deal is the oldest employe, from point of service, who is still 
working. He joined the company in 1921. 

Edgar Huggins has been with Ingold’s for 15 years, as was Harold 
G. Deal, Sr., who recently retired. Frank Huffman is a 24-year em- 
ploye at the present time, and Jimmie Regan has 27 years of service 
with the firm. Odel Deal is a long-time employe, now Superintendent 
of the plumbing department. 

The business is still controlled by the Ingold family, it was learn- 
ed. Hilton Bowles is vice-president and general manager. Bernard 
Ingold is secretary, Barney Spratt is manager of the mechanical de- 
partment. 

The Ingold Company is the oldest firm in Hickory still doing bus- 
iness under the same name. Bisanar’s Jewelery store is a close sec- 
ond, having been founded in 1896. 

The Elliott Building Co. was not incorporated until 1908; but J. 
D. Elliott, operating as an individual, started here in 1887, but there 
may be a story on this later. 

One of Ingold’s recent jobs brought the firm national recognition 
in half a dozen trade journals for its aptitude in accomplishing unique 
roofing achievement—the only one of its kind. 

Snipe, “A journal of constructive help to the sheet metal, air con- 
ditioning, warm air heating, and roofing contractors,” used a picture 
of the job for its front cover page in its June, 1960, edition. It also 
carried a page-and-a-half story about it with four illustrations of the 
roof. 

The Revere Copper and Brass people got out a special folder on 
it, with five views of the roof in color. Several other trade journals 
played it up. 

The job was the copper batten style roof of Concordia Lutheran 
church at Conover. 

Herman Sipe & Company, Inc., of Hickory and Conover, were the 
general contractors, and A. G. Odell, Jr., architect of Charlotte, re- 
ceived a citation from Copper and Brass Research Association for the 


idea. 
Oct.13,760 


Late J. D. Elliott Seen Most 
Respected Hickory Resident 


EVER, in the annals of Hickory to this day, has there been a man 
so respected and well liked by all classes as one who came here in 
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Then the general contractor employs special contractors and gives 
them the sub-contracts to do the special jobs of wiring, heating, plum- 
bing, air conditioning, or roofing, each to his own specialty. 

This is the usual procedure, but not always the rule. The con- 
tract for the roof, for instance, may not be sub-let unless it is to be a 
certain kind of roof which the general contractor does not maintain 
the facilities to install. 

It is one of Hickory’s early roofing contractors whom I wish to 
make the subject of this article in the Clinard Looks Back series, the 
late Frank B. Ingold, a son of the Rev. Jeremiah Ingold, who organ- 
ized Corinth Evangelical and Reformed church here in 1869. 

Previous to going into business for himself, Mr. Ingold worked 
several years for the Shuford Hardware Co. He started his own bus- 
iness in 1895. For a short time, he had a partner named Johnson, 
but the business was known as Ingold’s Hardware until it incorporat- 
ed as Ingold Company, Inc. 

The Ingold Hardware store was on what is now Third Street, NW, 
in the main business section. At the time it was founded, it was a 
couple of doors north of the entrance to the Elliott opera house. 

As stated above, it was known as Ingold’s Hardware, but from the 
beginning there was a sheet metal business in connection with it. The 
second floor was utilized as the workshop, where all of the metal cut- 
ting was done. 

Herbert G. (Hub) Miller, Carl Brooks and June Huffman were 
the main workmen in the sheet metal shop in early days of the busi- 
ness. “Hub” worked for Ingolds 28 1/2 years before he and Carl 
Brooks, who had worked there 14 years, pulled out in 1933, and start- 
ted their own business, the Miller-Brooks Roofing Co. 

In 1930, Mr. Ingold’s business had outgrown the building in 
which it started. It was moved to its present quarters around the 
corner and facing the railroad from Third Street. 

Mr. Ingold, as a bachelor, lived with the C. C. Bost family until he 
was married in 1910, and a couple of years thereafter when he bought 
the Granville Fox home at the corner of Second Street and Fifth Ave- 
nue, NE. Mrs. Bost was Mr. Ingold’s sister. 

Two children were born to the F. B. Ingolds. A son, Bernard, 
was born in 1913; and a daughter, Phoebe (now Mrs. Barney Spratt), 
was born a couple of years later. 

Mr. Ingold passed away in 1935. The business was then incor- 
porated, Cecil Bost, Mr. Ingold’s nephew, who had worked with him 
since childhood, at first in his spare time from school, became man- 
ager, and remained in that position until 1944 when he went over to 
the Hickory Manufacturing Company. 

Hilton Bowles then took over the management of the business. 
“Hilt” has been with Ingold’s since 1925. His son, Robert, is also 
an employe of the company. 

The business is no longer a hardware store, but embraces plumb- 
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National advertisements carried were mostly for patent medicines, 
but there were a few others too. Some of them were Lydia E. Pink- 
ham Medicine Co., Dr. Pierce’s Golden Medical Discovery, Cardui, 
Castoria, Burduco Liver Powder, Dr. Le Gear’s stock powders, Chi- 
chester’s Pills, Dr. King’s New Discovery, Royal Baking Powder, and 
Snow King Baking Powder. 

One patent medicine ad, written up to resemble a news item, is 
worth repeating. The headline was: Helps a Judge in Bad Fix. Then 
the item: Justice Eli Cherry, of Gillis Mills, Tenn., was painly wor- 
ried. A bad sore on his leg had baffled several doctors and long re- 
sisted all remedies. “I thought it was a cancer,” he wrote. “At last 
I used Bucklen’s Arnica Salve, and was completely cured.” Cures 
burns, boils, ulcers, cuts, bruises, and piles. 25 cents at C. M. Shu- 
ford, Moser and Lutz, and Grimes Drug Co. 

The Southern Railway advertises a special train to Macon, Ga., 
for the occasion of a Confederate Veterans’ Reunion. 

The Carolina & Northwestern publishes a new schedule giving the 
time of arrival at all stations along the line, of the regular passenger 
train and a mixed train. 

The Seaboard Air Line gives its arrival time at Lincolnton. 

The Queen & Crescent Route lists many prominent points reach- 
ed over its lines. 

Much space in the paper is devoted to the International Series 
Sunday School lesson. 

A prominent spread advertises The Democrat Grand Baby Con- 
test. 

A filler used at the bottom of a page across two columns offers 
The Hickory Democrat for $1 a year. 

A news item states that the Claremont college commencement be- 
gins Sunday night with the annual sermon by the Rev. J. G. Garth in 
the Reformed church. 

Monday night annual concert, and graduating exercises Tuesday 
night. 

The address will be delivered by J. T. Avery, Esq., of Morganton. 
Mr. Avery will be introduced by W. A. Self. 

Oct. 19, 60 


Ingold Co., Inc., Now Hickory’s 
Oldest Firm Using Same Name 


should like to look back to another angle of the theme of my stories 
of Sept. 7 and 14—-Hickory’s old-time contractors. 
There are a number of kinds of contractors who will contract to 
build a home, a place of business, or an industrial plant. He makes 
an overall price to his client. They agree on the specifications. 
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Finds Advertisements Carried 
In ’12 Paper Here Interesting 


N an article dated Oct. 5, of this series, reference was made to the 

source of the material which provided the story. The source was 
the Hickory Democrat, a weekly newspaper established in 1899. The 
date of the issue to which reference was made is May 9, 1912. 

It might be interesting to note some of the other items in the old 
paper, especially the advertisements. 

A whole column is taken up with “Candidates’ Cards” announcing 
those who were running for county and state offices. Each “card” is 
in the candidate’s own wording, and some of them are “rich.” 

R. Lee Hewitt was running for sheriff, C. H. Cline was a candi- 
date for county treasurer; and so were S. E. Killian and W. L. Sher- 
rill, all on the Democratic ticket, of course. 

E. D. Gamble announces for register of deeds. G. W. Rabb throws 
his hat in for the State House of Representatives, and J. U. Long for 
the State Senate. 

George P. Drum makes his plea to the voters for the office of 
county treasurer, and closes with the slogan, “Yours for the plum, 
George P. Drum.” 

J. A. Lentz announces that he is a candidate for re-election as 
mayor of Hickory. 

J. D. Elliott addresses his card to the voters of Catawba and Lin- 
coln counties stating that his experience as their representative in 
1909 will enable him to be of more service in the 1913 State Senate. 

It seems now to be considered unethical for medical doctors and 
dentists to advertise, but this old paper carries quite a few so-called 
professional cards. They state simply the doctors’ names and the 
location of their offices or residences and their ‘phone numbers. They 
include Dr. J. C. Biddix, dentist; Dr. K. A. Price; Dr. J. J. Hicks, den- 
tist; Dr. George E. Flowers; Dr. W. B. Ramsay, dentist; and Dr. I. A. 
Wood, dentist. 

Some of the physicians state that calls will be answered day or 
night, rain or shine. 

The card of Q. E. Herman. architect, is included in the profession- 
al cards. The Palace Barber Shop has its name inserted. 

Some of the Hickory merchants and manufacturers who were ad 
vertising then were Hutton & Bourbonnais, W. B. Yoder, Setzer & 
Russell, Moser & Lutz, Shuford Furniture Store, Hickory Manufac- 
turing Co., F. B. Ingold, Henkel-Craig Livestock Co., Miss Mary 
Roseborough, milliner; Palm Tree Cafe, successor to Willis Cafe, 
Regular Meals 30c, and First National Bank. 

Several Charlotte stores were advertised in the paper too. One 
was the Ed Mellon Co. Another Charlotte store advertising a big 
shoe sale, had a half-page ad. 
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An immense congregation attending the funeral Sunday morning 
at the Reformed church, many coming from a distance. 

A Christian soldier. 

The middle of the page bears a large cut which is a splendid like- 
ness of the deceased. It is underscored with his full name, Abel 
Alexander Shuford. 

A strange coincidence is related in the account. It states that 
Dr. J. L. Murphy, pastor of the deceased, and whom he loved and 
confided in, as in few others, was summoned at once from the meet- 
ing of the Reformed church Classic at St. Matthew’s church, 14 miles 
distant, in Lincoln county. Joe Murphy went for his father, whom 
he found on the floor of Classis making this statement: 


That Mr. A. A. Shuford had stated that if Classis would raise $5,- 
000 for Catawba College, he would add to it the same amount. 


A beautiful tribute to Mr. Shuford by Dr. Murphy was paid in this 
manner: 


“He came off a farm and by his industry and ability made a great 
fortune which was invested in nearly all the chief industries of this 
city and section—His greatest investment was in young men.” 


James C. Shuford, son of this great man, still remains in Hickory. 


The brother, who died two days previously, on May 1, 1912, was 
John M. Shuford. The account states that he died at the Richard 
Baker hospital, which had been built within the past year by his gift- 
ed son, Dr. J. H. Shuford. 


“Nothing cheered him more in his last days than visits from his 
brother Abel.” 


Abel Shuford is remembered mainly as the President of the ori- 
ginal First National Bank of Hickory. His three grandsons, Alex, 
W. B. (Bill) and Harley, aren’t doing badly at all carrying on the bus- 
inesses of the Shuford Mills and the Century Furniture Co. 

The two deceased brothers had two brothers. A. L. Shuford, a 
pioneer Hickory citizen, was prominent in the mercantile business 
and was the first dairyman for the city. He preceded them in death, 
but has a son, Wade H. Shuford, still in Hickory. 

The Rev. J. H. (Jule) Shuford was the other brother. He distin- 
guished himself as a writer, his main work being a history of the Shu- 
ford family. His last years were spent with a related Shuford family 
who lived in the famous “Happy Valley” of Caldwell county. 

The late Carroll M. Shuford was also a son of John Shuford. He 
was a druggist who succeeded O. M. Royster, Hickory’s first druggist, 
after the latter’s death. 

John Shuford’s grandchildren are Dr. J. H. Shuford, Jr., and John- 
ny Shuford; and all of the Geitner children of both Geitner families, as 
Mr. Shuford’s two daughters married the Geitner brothers, Harvey 
and Charlie Geitner. 
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of the home and the school house, with their legendary mail order 
catalogs hanging inside were not overlooked. 

Another display which entertained a lot of interested observers 
was the exhibit of wild and domestic birds. 

The 1959 attendance doubled that of 1925 with 60,000 attend- 
ing. As compared to the attendance of 30,000 in 1925, this doesn’t 
seem too much of an increase; but in that year, there were far less 
fairs to compete, and there were not so many other diversions. 

Corbin Green reports the attendance this year is below last year’s. 
The reason is unknown, but Corbin says that all of the fairs he has 
checked on this year give the same report of less attendance. 

It is an excellent record, speaking for all of the fairs held in 
Hickory since the very first one, there has been no violence ending 
in death until the tragedy which occurred this year, a personal affray 
ending in the death of one of the participants. 

September 28, ’60 


Deaths Of Shuford Brothers 
In May, 1912, Big News Story 


ON my desk lies an issue of the “Hickory Democrat” with the date, 

Thursday, May 9, 1912. This was one of Hickory’s weekly 
newspapers at that time. It remained until it was absorbed by the 
“Hickory Daily Record” in 1915. 

The “Democrat” on my desk was issued as a special number en- 
titled “Shuford Memorial Number.” 

The width of the reading matter is the same as today’s Record, 
but the type is larger which cuts it down to seven columns instead of 
eight. The length is the same. 

For this issue, the columns on the front page are separated by ex- 
tra broad, black lines, indicative of mourning, as the whole front page 
is devoted to the obituaries, or memorials, of two brothers who died 
within the week; and who were two of the town’s most revered citi- 
zens. 

The first six columns are taken up with the account of the life 
and death of the brother who died in the less than twenty-four hours 
after attending the funeral of the other brother. The account of the 
latter’s life and death take up the last column and is continued with- 
in the paper. 

The main headline, a two-bank, four-column streamer proclaims, 
“Abel A. Shuford dies suddenly at his home.” 

Four sub-heads (shown here, line for line) state, “Hickory’s Giant 
Figure and one of the State’s Greatest Captains of Industry Passes to 
His Well Earned Rest—City Terribly Shocked Over News of His 
Death.” 

Follows two days after his brother John. 
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Mr. Robinson was still president. Mrs. Q. E. Herman acted as 
secretary for some time, and Aldis Henderson was secretary during 
some of the years until Mrs. Robinson became secretary in 1923. 

Mrs. Robinson says that, in 1925, the attendance was a record 
30,000 for that period. People would come from the mountains 
and surrounding counties in covered wagons and camp for the week 
to sell apples, chestnuts, honey, and other produce. 

During the early years at the permanent fair grounds, the fair 
association employed the services of Miss Pearl Setzer, of the Lenoir 
Rhyne college faculty, to arrange and direct a pageant depicting the 
history of Catawba county. The writer had a small part, as a sold- 
ier, in the pageant. Miss Setzer later became Mrs. Pearl Setzer Deal. 

On one occasion, after the establishment of the permanent fair- 
grounds, the writer had one of the concessions at the fair. Homer 
Robinson, who was manager of the Granada Farms near Granite 
Falls at that time, had some fine dairy cattle at the fair. As it was 
necessary for me to keep an outlook over my concession, Homer 
invited me to catch some sleep with him in a nice place he had ar- 
ranged to be near his herd. 

It was an awfully cold night. As an inducement for me to accept 
his kind offer, Homer said he had some bags of sweet feed for his 
cows which feed gives off a natural heat. He said if I would put 
my feet against one of these bags of feed, my feet would stay warm 
all night. 

I accepted. When we retired for the night, I grabbed a bag to 
put to my feet, and soon was sound asleep. When I awoke next 
morming, my feet were nearly frozen. Of course I thought Homer 
had played a cruel joke on me; but Homer discovered that, instead 
of getting a bag of sweet feed, I had gotten a bag of bran. 

In 1947, the fair was rained out. There was no fair in 1948. 
The following year, 1949, the local post, No. 48, of the American 
Legion took over the operation of the fair and selected Corbin 
Green to be the manager. It has become a permanent, annual oc- 
currence and improvements to the facilities have been made during 
the successive years. Even the carnivals and grandstand shows 
have become better with the changing times. The midway this year, 
1960, had most of the usual shows and games of chance and skill, 
but there were more and some different riding devices. 

The display of fireworks this year was especially elaborate and 
beautiful, exceeding all others which have been shown, many agree. 
Corbin Green is still the manager. 

An especially attractive display of his own handiwork, it being 
his hobby, was exhibited by Cape Elders, a retired truck line oper- 
ator, of Brookford. The display consisted of complete and exact, 
miniature replicas of all of the pioneer, log, farm buildings and 
their furnishings, from the pig sty to the church with its steepled 
cross, including even the school house and the blacksmith shop with 
the anvil and the forge. Even the necessary little houses in the rear 
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Wootten, treasurer; and S. E. Killian, vice president. Directors 
were Henry Lutz, L. H. Seitz, R. L. Shuford, C. E. Smyre, Z. B. 
(Zeb) Buchanan, and N. S. Dasher. 

Those street fairs were great occasions, and seem to be impressed 
upon the minds of the few who still remain among the witnesses bet- 
ter than any other individual years of fairs. 

Vacant store buildings were utilized as places for the exhibits. 
The carnival shows were in the streets of Union Square. Some of 
the shows remain in memory very vividly. The moving picture of 
the eruption of Mt. Vesuvius was one. It was in the days of silent 
pictures, of course, but the artificial sound effect were very realistic. 

Then there was Bize (pronounced bee zee). “Bize eats ’em alive” 
was the call. A person, made up to simulate the wildest jungle 
savage, was seated flat in the middle of a pit with dozens of all sorts 
of reptiles slithering all around him. When the gallery was filled 
with spectators, Bize would pick up one of the snakes, put the 
reptile’s head between his teeth and pull the body from the head. 
Then he would devour the body of the snake. 

Some of the backers of the fair put on some shows of their own 
just to arouse extra interest and laughs. The one of these best re- 
membered is the exhibit staged by W. J. Shuford. Observers were 
asked to look into a wire covered barrel to see the bats. They were 
vexed when it was discovered that the bats were only brickbats. 

September 21, *60 


Writer Continues Discussion 
Of Early Catawba Fair History 


HIS is a continuation of last week’s story on the subject of Ca- 
tawba County Fairs. 

Mrs. John W. Robinson, of the Robinson Road, who has all of 
the records, including the premium lists, of the fairs when her late 
husband was president of the fair association, and records of previous 
fairs, says that it was the year 1912 when the old St. Paul’s seminary 
building was used for the fair, and they brought the first airplane to 
Hickory for an attraction. They didn’t call it an airplane then. The 
word had not been coined. It was simply a flying machine. Mrs. 
Robinson says the machine made two flights a day, one in the morn- 
ing and one in the afternoon. 

For a complete story and a picture of the plane, the first to come 
to Hickory, see the Clinard Looks Back article in The Record of 
Aug. 10, 1960. 

Mrs. Robinson reminds that, on other occasions, the fair asso- 
ciation featured parachute drops from balloons. 

It was the year 1916 when the fair association acquired the 
present grounds for the yearly exhibitions where it still remains. 
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History Discloses Hickory 
Fairs Date Back To 1875 


S another annual Catawba County Fair, held at the fair ground 

in Hickory, closes its gates for another year, it is remindful that 
Hickory has had fairs just about ever since it became an incorpor- 
ated town. 


The first Catawba county fair held in Hickory opened its gates 
on Nov. 13, 1875. It was held in a large field on the south side of 
the railroad, and the south side of what is now known as Second 
Avenue, S. W., between Eighth and Ninth Streets. 


Accounts of it record that there were good displays of livestock 
and farm products. The ladies’ department for exhibits was known 
by the name of “Floral Hall.” 

One of the main attractions was a tournament. In later years, 
this same property was used as a show ground for circuses. The 
field belonged to Henry Robinson. Later it was acquired by J. S. 
(Jule) Leonard. 

The Catawba Station Band furnished the music for that first 
fair. J. W. Blackwelder was one of the musicians. That was before 
the Blackwelder family moved to Hickory. 

After a couple of fairs were staged on this property, a lot in 
West Hickory near the railroad and belonging to Dan Rowe served 
as a fair ground for several years. 

The field where the first fair was held recently has become a new 
residential development of nice, brick homes. 

There was a lapse of a year or two when a fair was not held, but 
in 1886, the fair was revived with some very prominent backers. 
Robert Reinhardt was the president. F. B. Alexander was secretary. 
A. A. Shuford was treasurer. Quite an array of vice presidents was 
listed with John W. Robinson, Sr., being named as first vice presi- 
dent along with Frank Icard, James Wilfong, P. N. Mull, John Stein, 
M. M. (Mike) Cline, J. S. Bridges, and E. L. Sherrill. Also one vice 
president was named in ten surrounding counties. 

In addition to all of these vice presidents, supporters, or backers, 
were named as J. G. Hall, P. C. Hall, A. C. Link, L. R. Whitener, 
and S. E. Killian. 

D. W. Schular (Mrs. Robinson says this is the proper spelling of 
the name, although it is spelled Schuler in A History of Catawba 
County), Hickory’s first banker, reorganized the fair in 1887. The 
fairground was then near the J. W. Mauser property and not far 
from the present fairgrounds. 

Mr. Schular featured horse racing for the main attraction. This 
lasted for three years. Then several fairs were held in Newton. 

The era of street fairs for Hickory began in 1909 with John W. 
Robinson, Jr., as president; W. J. (Watt) Shuford, secretary; George 
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ford on Center Street in the 400 block. This home was bought and 
recently remodeled by Dr. and Mrs. J. S. Lewis. Previous to this, 
the L. C. Gifford family lived there until their lovely home was built. 

Other homes constructed by Mr. Moose were those of Harvey 
Geitner, W. B. Menzies, George Hutton, Alex Shuford, Sr., the 
Rosebrough sisters, and Drs. Henry and Fate Abernethy. The Dr. 
Henry home is now the Mildred Apartments across from the Record 
office. 

The Dr. Fate Abernethy home was torn down when the Mer- 
chants Produce Co. built on the site which they recently vacated to 
go into their new quarters. The Dr. Fate home was noted for hav- 
ing an ornamental, colored-glass window in a large chimney on 
the front. 

Dan and Mrs. Moose raised a fine family of three boys and 
three girls. They were Marzavan (that’s right, with the accent on 
the za), John, Frank, Carrie, Effie, and Mary. One of the boys 
and two of the girls are still living. 

Marzavan worked with Hugh Murrill on the old Piedmont and 
Carolina newspaper. John had some of his father’s talents, and was 
one of Elliott Building Company’s foremen. Frank got a lot of good 
experience working in Bisanar’s jewelry store, and he now has his 
own jewelry store in Roanoke, Virginia. 

Carrie and Mary are the surviving girls. Effie was Mrs. Glenn 
Hamilton who died at her home in Atlanta about five years ago. 
Mary is Mrs. Grady Stroup. She and her family have their home in 
High Point, But Mr. Stroup’s business is the Stroup Mirror Company 
in Thomasville. 

Carrie is Mrs. Lee L. Frye of Hickory. Mr. and Mrs. Frye re- 
cently moved into a beautiful, new home in the Forest Park section. 
It is through the courtesy of Mrs. Frye that I obtained the details of 
the story of her notable father who died forty-nine years ago. Mrs. 
Moose lived fifteen years after her husband’s death. 

A slight error was noted in the previous story last Wednesday 
on the subject of early builders in Hickory and some of the work 
they accomplished. Reference was made to builders of Hickory’s 
first hosiery mill. Killian and Whitener erected the building for J. 
A. Cline. The mill was located on Highland Avenue on the corner 
of the drive that leads into the furniture factories just east of the 
railroad underpass. Some years later J. A. Cline and Son built a 
hosiery mill in Hildebran, but the J. A. Cline mill in Hickory was 
Hickory’s first. 

September 14, ’60 
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More Hickory Homes Of Near 
Turn Of Century Recalled 


HIS is a continuation of the last “Clinard Looks Back” story on 
the subject of some of Hickory’s early contractors. 


In 1875, a young man came this way from Stanly county, North 
Carolina . Something attracted him in Granite Falls, so he stopped 
there. That attractive something must have been a girl, as he mar- 
ried Miss Annie Link of that town. 


The young man’s name was Daniel E. (Dan) Moose. He built 
a home, and I mean he built it himself, in Granite Falls. However, 
he and his wife later moved to Hickory, and he built another home 
here which is still standing near the corner of Fourth Street and 
Second Avenue, S. W. 

I am not sure that it is significant, but the home he built in Hick- 
ory was very near the A. C. Link home. Mrs. Moose and A. C. 
Link were first cousins. It is possible that the vacant lot on which 
the Moose home was built was Link property. 


After moving to Hickory, Mr. Moose first became a confectioner. 
His store was about where the east side of Spainhour’s store now is. 
His specialty was homemade taffy candy, and he made it himself 
right in his place of business in view of the customers. That made 
it all the more tempting. He had a big iron hook over which he 
would throw the big batch of taffy to pull it over and over again as 
he stretched it out. 

Sometimes customers would ask him what he used in the making 
of this fine taffy. His ansmer invariable would be, “Water, sugar, 
and ‘alamacoozy’.” He would not divulge his secret recipe. It was 
learned that cream of tarter was one of the ingredients. 


Eventually, Dan went into what was probably a more lucrative 
vocation, that of building contractor. His building was confined 
mostly to residences, some of which are still standing. 

He built the Rhodes home in Rhodhiss and he built a church 
there, and some of the village residences. 

In Hickory, he built the Holy Trinity Lutheran church which 
stood, until recently, at the corner of Fourth Street and Third Ave- 
nue N.W. He built homes for Henry Aiken and Granville Fox. 

The Aiken home stood on the diagonal corner from where the 
Richard Baker hospital was later built. It “bowed to Progress” when 
the estate was divided and Center street was extended through the 
property. 

The Fox home still stands, but was later known as the F. B. 
Ingold home on the corner of Fifth Avenue and Second Street, N. 
E. In the same vicinity, Mr. Moose built a home for Carroll Shu- 
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ner (James R. Whitener), and it was their first job as a firm. 

Henry Killian and his family lived in a home which stood near 
where Springs Road intersects with the Conover Road at the east 
end of the Shuford Mills in Highland. The house was known to 
some as the “horned” house because of its two steeple-like, orna- 
mental construction on the front. I think “Coot” Warlick (Judge 
Wilson Warlick) gave it that name when he was a small boy and 
lived in Hickory. 

James R. Whitener was a son of Jonas Whitener, a direct des- 
cendant of one of the very first settlers in this section, Heinrich 
Weidner (Henry Whitener). 

James Whitener is survived by a son, Dallas R., who followed in 
his father’s footsteps as a carpenter. His home is at 716 Fifth Street, 
S. E., the Kenworth section. Dallas married Miss Eula Bolch, a 
daughter of another early Hickory artisan, a maker of marble and 
granite monuments. 

Some of Hickory’s other outstanding structures accredited to the 
skill of Killian and Whitener, and to Whitener, who carried on the 
business after the death of Killian, are the Ivey Cotton Mill; (Ivey 
Weavers, Inc.) the first building of the Shuford Mills in Highland; 
the original buildings of the Hickory Chair Company, the Hickory 
and the Martin furniture factories; Hickory’s first hosiery mill, J. A. 
Cline mill in Hildebran; the recent Methodist church which was re- 
placed by the new one near the Hickory High School; the present 
Presbyterian church at the corner of Second Street and Third Avenue, 
N. W.; the Huffry Hotel (now Earle Hotel). 

They built a number of Hickory’s store buildings including the 
A. P. Whitener building which housed the old Walter Martin drug 
store; the stores of Dallas Russell and Cephus Setzer; and three store 
buildings erected concurrently, next to the present Belk’s store, for 
W. P. Huffman, R. W. Stevenson, and Granville Fox. 


Dwelling houses erected by them for some of Hickory’s prom- 
inent families in those days, included two residents for Judge and 
Mrs. E. B. Cline, one beside the railroad tracks next to the old First 
Baptist church (no longer standing) and the one now occupied by 
the Bryan Wilfongs at the corner of Sixth Street and Third Avenue, 
N. W. 


Others were the Hugh D’Anna home now owned and occupied 
by Hickory’s popular Postmaster, J. Henry Hill and Mrs. Hill, at 
234 Third Avenue, N. W.; the late Mr. and Mrs. Frank A. Clinard’s 
home near the Richard Baker hospital, now owned and occupied by 
Mr. and Mrs. J. Lenoir Cilley and their daughter, Mary; and the last 
home built by Mr. Whitener before his retirement was the late J. L. 
Riddle home near the Hickory High school campus. 

Note: Other articles on this same subject are being prepared. 


September 7, ’60 
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Many of the slaves had been promised a mule and 40 acres of 
land. It was Cilley’s job to find places for the slaves to go. 

Because he had been a Yankee soldier, Col. Cilley was not popu- 
lar with the Southern girls. Most of them would have nothing to do 
with him. 

He became a friend of Col. Folk, however, who was a southern 
gentleman and a southern veteran, who lived in the Happy Valley sec- 
tion of Caldwell county beyond Lenoir, and they read law together. 
They later became partners in the practice of law. Colonel Cilley 
became the first Mayor of Lenoir. He also became the first Master 
of the Lenoir Masonic Lodge after it received its charter. Col. Cil- 
ley was a 33rd Degree Mason, an honor bestowed upon very few 
Masons. 

While in Lenoir, Col. Cilley met one girl who did not shun him 
as a Yankee. Her name was Emma Harper. Her parents lived at 
Patterson. The Harpers were connected with the descendants of 
General William Lenoir of Revolutionary War fame, who lived in 
Happy Valley near Lenoir and Patterson. 

Miss Harper and Col. Cilley fell in love and were married by the 
Rev. Mr. Ivey, grandfather of Hickory’s Leon Ivey. (See Clinard 
Looks Back story in the Record of Oct. 21, 1959). The Rev. Mr. 
Ivey was paid a wagon load of corn for performing the ceremony— 
as Confederate money was no longer any good. 

As to the friendship of Col. Cilley and Col. Folk, the latter once 
assembled a band of soldiers and caught three bush-whackers whom 
they hanged. This deed got Col. Folk in trouble with the Federal 
Government. 

Col. Cilley advised Col. Folk to go to Tennessee until the trouble 
was over. In the meantime, Col. Cilley interceded with the Federal 
authorities in Salisbury and got a pardon for Col. Folk. It was after 
this that they became law partners. 

Eventually, the Cilleys moved to Hickory. They moved into a 
residence that had been the home of the J. G. Hall family. The Halls 
had moved to Lenoir. The home stood on the corner of what is now 
Center Street and First Avenue, SE. 

There were four children born to the Cilleys. A daughter died 
in childhood. The three boys were John, Gordon and Lenoir. All 
of them married Hickory girls. 

John married Anna Abernethy, daughter of A. S. (Dolph) Aber- 
nethy. Gordon married Maud Shuford, daughter of Abel A. Shu- 
ford. Lenoir (None) married Lois Seagle, daughter of N. M. (Make) 
Seagle. 

Mr. and Mrs. Gordon Cilley lived in Philadelphia where Gordon 
was head of the Advertising Department of the John Wanamacher 
Stores, and at a different time, on the staff of the Philadelphia Rec- 
ord, which it is understood, also belonged to Wanamacher. 

The other two boys remained in Hickory and raised fine families 
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of boys and girls. Their careers are too well known to go into detail 
concerning them here. 

It is because of them and their families that I say Hickory bene- 
fitted by a Yankee colonel being brought here because of the War 
Between the States. 

Colonel Cilley, his wife, and her mother, Louisa Harper, who liv- 
ed in Hickory with them, are buried in Oakwood Cemetery. 

Colonel Cilley died May 9, 1900. His wife died Oct. 22, 1922. 
Mrs. Louisa Harper died May 29, 1909. 

I remember Mrs. Emma Cilley as being one of the wittiest and 
most brilliant women I ever knew. She used to let me play with her 
kaleidoscope when my mother would let me go with her to see 
“Cousin Em.” 


Setzer Family Among First 
To Become Prominent Here 


N the middle and latter 1700s, many families were following in the 

footsteps of Adam Sherrill and Heinrich Weidner (Henry Whitener) 
to make their homes in Lincoln county, North Carolina. In 1842, 
the territory in which they settled became Catawba county, when it 
was separated from Lincoln county. This is the section with which 
we are mostly concerned in this story. 

The settlers were of German descent, and had settled first in Pen- 
nsylvania. After two centuries, the original settlers’ names are prom- 
inent in Hickory and Catawba county, not only in numbers but also 
in predominance. 

Among the outstanding family names, still prominent in Hickory, 
is that of Setzer. I have chosen, for this story, one Setzer family in 
particular about whom to write, as the head of this family was one of 
Hickory’s first merchants. 

One of the grandsons of the pioneer, John Setzer, was John Sid- 
ney (Sid) Setzer. J. S. Setzer was raised in the southern part of Ca- 
tawba county near Newton, and married Catherine Cloninger, of the 
same neighborhood. 

Early in his young manhood, “Sid” went to Petra Mills, in Cald- 
well county, to work in a countrv store for T. E. Field. (See Clinard 
Looks Back story on April 5, 1961). 

After a few years, Mr. Setzer bought stock in the Granite Falls 
cotton mill, and he became acquainted with P. G. Moore in that town. 
Together, Mr. Setzer and Mr. Moore opened the first store in Granite 
Falls. 

J. S. Setzer came to Hickory in 1892 and formed a mercantile 
company with Jones W. Shuford and J. D. Elliott, which operated as 
Shuford. Setzer & Co. The store building was a part of the old Elliott 
Opera House which was later destroyed by fire. The store was re- 
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built after the fire. (See Clinard Looks Back stories of Feb. 3, 1960, 
and Oct. 26, 1960). 

Some time after this partnership was formed, Jones W. Shuford 
became Hickory’s postmaster. J. S. Setzer’s youngest brother, P. C. 
(Ceif) Setzer, came to Hickory about this time, and brought Mr. Shu- 
ford’s interest in the business. The firm name was changed to Set- 
zer Brothers. P. C. Setzer is the late father of Claude (Cindy) Set- 
zer 

When J. S. Setzer established his business in Hickory, he also built 
a nice home, which still stands, at what is now the northwest corner 
of the intersection of Third Avenue and Sixth Street, NW. 

For many years, that was the corner where all of the wagons and 
buggies turned the corner going out of Hickory to Lenoir and the 
mountains around Blowing Rock and Boone. The old Lenoir Road 
led to the covered bridge, the Horseford Bridge, across the Catawba 
river which then had not been made a lake by the Oxford Ford power 
dam. Sixth Street also had not been put through the Ellis Estate. 

Four of the Setzer children are well remembered here. Three of 
them still live. The four are P. A. (Gus); J. T. (Tom); and twin girls, 
Bertha and Bessie, who afterward married David Rowe (Bessie), and 
Espey Sherrill (Bertha). 

Eventually, the two sons bought their uncle’s share of their fath- 
er’s business, and the firm name was changed again to J. S. Setzer 
& Sons. Some of the clerks in this store also grew into prominence. 
Their names are readily recognized by the elder generation of Hick- 
ory natives. To name a few, they were Foy Campbell. Tony Sherrill, 
Lon Sherrill and Dan Reinhardt. Tony Sherrill later became Sheriff 
of Caldwell county and Lon Sherrill opened a furniture store in New- 
ton. 

P. C. Setzer went into business again with his brother-in-law, 
Dallas Russell, grandfather of Locke Russell, prominent Hickory at- 
torney. This was the firm of Setzer & Russell located on Union 
Square at about where the street comes across from the railroad. 

J. S. Setzer & Sons did a flourishing business until J. S. Setzer’s 
death in 1916, when the sons closed out the store. Mrs. Setzer’s 
death occurred in 1920. 

At the time the mercantile business was closed out, the automo- 
biles had made no inroads into all of the thriving businesses depend- 
ent upon horses as the power for transportation of persons and ma- 
terials. “Gus” Setzer established a horse collar manufacturing shop. 
“Tom” got into politics and became Catawba County Clerk of Court. 
and served as postmaster of Hickory. 

Automobiles forced out the horse-drawn mode of traffic, and 
the horse collar business, along with many other related industries. 

P. A. Setzer changed his business to the manufacturing of men’s 
hose. The clever trademark. Set7-Richt. has become wel! known all 
over the country. 
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Only very recently, “Gus” retired, leaving the Setz-Right mill, 
which is now in a practically new building and location, in the cap- 
able hands of his son, William C. Setzer, who has been associated in 
the business since his college days. 

“Tom” passed away Nov. 17, 1957. 

July 26, ’61 


Hickory Overall Company 
Outgrows Quarters, Name 


N the month of March, 1913, Frank Henderson and J. W. Harts- 
field organized a stock company that brought a new industry to 
Hickory which has continued to expand and to become one of those 
concerns making Hickory well known throughout the nation for its 
diversified products, and to win for it the title: “Best Balanced City.” 
Mr. Henderson was a promoter and Mr. Hartsfield had the tech- 
nical knowledge to put the factory into operation. A very impres- 
sive list of Hickory’s money men bought the stock. 

They called their new manufactory the Hickory Overall Co. It 
started modestly in a small building west of the present Ingold Co. on 
Main Avenue, NW. They gave the name “Old Hickory Overalls” to 
their product. 

In only a year and a half, larger quarters became necessary. The 
machinery was moved into the building next to the present Duke 
Power office, now occupied by the Carolina Office Supply Co., and 
once the Ford garage run by George S. Watson. 

In 1919, the business had grown to justify an impressive, new 
building of its own. That building is now occupied by the Smith- 
Courtney Co. on the opposite corner of the Hickory bus station. 

The factory moved into its present location—39 Second Street 
Place, SW, Hickory—in 1933. The building was formerly occupied 
by the local troop of National Guard Cavalry. 

From the beginning until the present day, the business has had 
one of the Henderson brothers at the head of it. Aldis C. Henderson, 
Sr., has been most prominent in the business since the retirement of 
his late brother, Frank. Another brother, John, was in the business 
for some time. A\ldis is still at the head of the company, and his son, 
Aldis C. Henderson, Jr., is associated with him. 

The late Tommy Henderson, a younger brother, was traveling 
salesman for the company. 

The business is still expanding. In 1955, new lines were added to 
the output. The company now features a line of sport clothes in ad- 
dition to the work garments. For this reason, the name of the com- 
pany has been changed from Hickory Overall Co. to Old Hickory Co. 

For many years Grace Henderson, a sister of the Henderson 
brothers, was employed in the office. 
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The accompanying picture of some of the employes was made 
Feb. 18, 1929, while the factory was in the present Smith-Courtney 
building. The photograph from which the cut was made was loaned 
by a former employe, Miss Amanda Hartley, the present Mrs. Richard 
(Dick) Martin, who lives on the Henry Cline farm off Ninth Street, 
NW. 

With the help of Mrs. Martin and Mrs. H. H. Bowman, who was 
forewoman at the time the picture was made, most of the employees 
the picture were identified. 

In the front row, left to right, they are: A Miss Teague, a sister of 
Mrs. Seitz who is elsewhere in the picture; Ruth Fortner West; Mabel 
Little Starnes; Annie Blanton; Annie Mae Raby; Lou Ella Preslar, 
who is now Mrs. Emest Whisnant, a sister of Mrs. H. H. Bowman; 
Lillian Fortner Lookadoo; M. C. Forbes; John Henderson; Delphia 
Gross; Florence Fortner; Estelle Sigmon, one of Estelle’s sisters; an 
unidentified person; Gaynelle Sigmon, Estelle’s twin; an unidentified 
person; Mrs. Ralph Dellinger, who is still working for the company; 
and Mrs. Sallie Johnson. 

In the second row: The first face is half hidden and unidentified: 
and there is one face wholly hidden behind a head in the first row; the 
third face in the second row is that of Mrs. H. H. Bowman, the fore- 
woman at that time, who was employed as such from 1916 to 1945— 
29 years; next to Mrs. Bowman is George Burch; Nina Killian; Evelyn 
Seitz; Lottie Starnes; Amanda Hartley Martin; Sallie Starnes; Doro- 
thy Senter; Annie Mae Roland; Neta Starnes; Annie Cooper; Annie 
Blanton; Guy Sigmon and Hubert Settlemyre. 

The two women in the top row are Mrs. A. W. Jones and Mrs. 
Luther Yount. The men are Rodison Forbes aod Roscoe Fox. 

A woman who has been with the company since 1914 and is still 
on the job, but who was not in the picture, is Mrs. Kate Reinhardt 
Staton. Mrs. Staton is an office worker and failed to get in the pic- 
ture. 

Mr. Hartsfield moved to Charlotte when he left Hickory. He and 
Mrs. Hartsfield are still living there, it is reported. 

August 2, ’61 


6 Members Of Pioneer Family 
Residents Of Catawba County 


UCH of the land upon which the German immigrants from Penn- 

sylvania settled in the 1700s in Lincoln county and that part which 
afterward became Catawba county, is still occupied by some of their 
descendants. 

Such is the case of the Daniel H. Warlick home in the Daniel’s 
churches community in Lincoln county. Churches is correctly writ- 
ten in the plural here as there are two of the Daniel’s churches, one 
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Evangelical and Reformed, and the other Lutheran, and both of them 
were given the name to honor Mr. Warlick who gave the land on 
which they were built. 

Daniel Warlick married Lenorah E. Wharton of Guilford county. 
Eleven children were born to them. There were three girls and eight 
boys. Several of them died in their early childhood. 

Five of the boys and one girl came to Hickory in their young days 
to make their homes. All of them have done well. 

Jesse Watson Warlick was the first to seek employment in Hick- 
ory. He came in October, 1902. His first job was in the store of 
J. S. Setzer and Sons, where he worked from October until Christ- 
mas, when the store was burned. (See Clinard Looks Back story of 
July 6, 1961). 

After the store burned, Mr. Warlick was employed by the late 
Abel A. Shuford as his secretary and bookkeeper for the Granite 
Falls Cotton Mill. This mill was located in the eastern part of town 
on Gunpowder creek, and it was the first of what grew to be the great 
chain of Shuford Mills in Hickory and elsewhere. 

Mr. Warlick has been secretary of the chain since 1912. He has 
written all of the minutes of the board meetings for the different cor- 
porations since 1903, and he is still working at the age of 81 and in 
his 50th year as an employe in the chain. 

Mr. and Mrs. Warlick (Nee Ethel Herman, descendant of a Ca- 
tawba county pioneer) celebrated their 5Oth wedding anniversary in 
1954. Mrs. Warlick passed away in 1960. 

Mr. Warlick was County Chairman of the United Service Organi- 
zation (USO), following the Second World War; and he is still a dea- 
con of the Corinth Evangelical and Reformed church, with a record 
of 50 years as a deacon. 

Lewis was the next of the Warlick brothers to come to Hickory. 
He secured a position in the First National Bank. He has retired 
from clerical work with one of the mills in Conover, but is still living 
in Hickory. He lost his wife several years ago, but they raised a fine 
family of two sons and three daughters. He also has some grand- 
children to be very proud of. 

Calvin followed closely behind Lewis to make Hickory his home. 
Although he made Hickory his home, Calvin became engaged in work 
for the N. C. Department of Agriculture for 18 years as an oil and 
gasoline inspector, which kept him on the road most of the time. His 
wife was the most recent to pass away. She was Daisy Carpenter, 
sister of the late Mrs. J. L. Murphy. Kenneth, of the Duke Power 
Company office force in Hickory, is their son, and the only child. 

One of the brothers’ sisters, Annie, was the next member of the 
Warlick family to choose Hickory in which to find employment. She, 
too, as Lewis, found a position in the First National Bank. 

At the time Annie was employed in the bank, Adrian L. Shuford 
also was an employe there. Their acquaintance culminated in mar- 
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riage. Later, Adrian got into the glove manufacturing business at 
Conover. They sold their home in Hickory and moved to Conover, 
where Mrs. Shuford remains. Adrian passed away several years ago. 
Their son, A. L. Shuford, Jr., is a successful manufacturer in Con- 
over. 

Farel was next to leave the home in Lincoln county favoring 
this section. He also came to Hickory, but as a professional teacher, 
he lived at Hildebran for a time, then became head of the Conover 
schools, where he resigned a few years ago to become district sales 
manager for an encyclopedia firm. He is still active in the work, and 
remains in Conover as his home and headquarters for his work. Farel 
survives a twin sister who died early in life. 

George, the youngest of the brothers, didn’t come to Hickory un- 
til shortly after the First World War. He obtained a position with 
J. B. Gibbs in his feed store, later buying the business and operating 
it for some time. Finally, he closed it out to go into the Veteran’s 
administration service, from which he recently retired. George and 
Mrs. Warlick, the former Dennica Yelton, also raised a fine family of 
children. 

The Warlicks are noted for their aggressiveness, but one of the 
most remarkable traits, belonging to all members of this family, is 
their innate talent for music. 

When the young folk were all at home, before most of them came 
to Hickory, they organized a complete band consisting of all Warlick 
members, most of whom were members of their own family. 

After coming to Hickory, one or more of them has been a mem- 
ber of the Corinth Evangelical and Reformed church choir. There 
was a time when at least three of them were in the choir at the same 
time. 

The talent has been handed down even to the second generation 
of the ones who first came to Hickory to make their homes. 

Mrs. Clarence Stasavich, wife of Lenoir Rhyne college head 
coach, and daughter of Lewis Warlick, is pianist for Dr. Harry D. 
Althouse’s Bible class at Corinth church in Hickory. 

Only recently, one of Jesse’s daughters and her son, who live in 
Greensboro, gave an organ recital at Corinth church here. 

This extraordinary family of brothers and their sister, who chose 
Hickory for their homes. may be seen in the accompanying picture 
with two other brothers who did not come to Hickory to live. They 
are grouped from left to right, according to their ages: 

The first two seated are the ones who did not come to Hickory. 
They are Charlie Wharton Warlick, the oldest living member of the 
family. He is a retired Reformed church minister whose church was 
in Mt. Pleasant. After retirement, he chose to remain at Mt. Plea- 
sant. 

Seated next to his minister brother is James Donnell Warlick, the 
bachelor member of the family, who still lives at the old home place 
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in Lincoln county. Then there are Jesse and Lewis seated. 


Standing, left to right, are Calvin, Annie (apparently affected by 
the flash of the camera), Farel, and George the youngest, who has 
been secretary of the Hickory Rotary Club for some years. 


The original German spelling of the name was Vahrlich. 


Not only did this family of brothers and their sister compile en- 
viable records after coming to Hickory to make their homes but their 
children have distinguished themselves as well. 


Jesse’s children are Hermine (Mrs. George Elchhorn of Greens- 
boro, who was mentioned as an outstanding musician and having a 
son, who also is an organist of note; Mrs. Ernest Lutz of Granite 
Falls (Elizabeth “Betty”) who is a sister-in-law of Horace, Sr., and 
Albert (Al) Lutz, here in Hickory; Margaret Rose and Joseph also 
live in Greensboro; and Donnell is the only one of Jesse’s children 
who remains in Hickory, and he has a fine family, too. 


Lewis’ children are Marjorie Cook, whose husband is an elec- 
trician. They live in California. Sam lives in Conover, where he 
is connected with the Saunders Furniture store, but he and his wife 
still attend Corinth Evangelical and Reformed church in Hickory, 
and for years conducted the worship service for Dr. H. D. Althouse’s 
Bible class. William has a dental supply business in Asheville. 
Mrs. Clarence Stasavich (Helen) is mentioned as having been the 
pianist for Dr. Althouse’s Bible class. Mary Lillian Isenhower also 
lives in Conover. 


Cal’s only son was mentioned as an employe in the Duke Power 
office in Hickory. 


The sister, Annie, (Mrs. Adrian Shuford, Sr.) is the mother of 
Adrian Jr., of Conover; a daughter, Annie, of Laurinburg, N. C.; 
Mary, the wife of Professor Palmer of the University of Michigan in 
Ann Arbor; Betty Yount, wife of Dr. Yount of Winston-Salem; and 
another son, Wade Henry, who is a doctor in Atlanta. 


Farel’s children are Sarah Lowrance of Concord; Vivian and 
Christine, live at Conover; Dorothy is Mrs. Oscar Lawing of Hickory; 
and a Son, Farel, Jr., is in the U. S. Armed Forces in Germany. 


George’s children are Elizabeth (Betty) Green, whose husband is 
stationed in Tucson, Ariz.; George, Jr. is with the American Carbide 
Co. at Oak Ridge, Tenn.; Eugene is an auditor for the Carolina 
Freight Co. in Cherryville; and Charles Henry is with the General 
Electric Co. in Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Most of these sons and daughters have families of their own. 
All three of George’s sons have Master’s Degrees, and all three are 
Eagle Scouts, a distinction very few, if any, families can claim. 
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Lippard, Hefner Made Hickory 
Prominent In Boxing Circles 


[7 was in the year 1928 when Hickory attained its peak in the sport 
of boxing. The man who was largely responsible for it was Cecil 
Lippard. 

Mr. Lippard, a Hickory man, was a barber at the time in D. F. 
Cline’s barber shop when it was located in a building which is now a 
part of the Spainhour store on Main street. It was called the Palace 
Barber Shop. 

There is an interesting story connected with the barber shop aside 
from the fact that one of the barbers was a boxing bout promoter. 
A pressing club (they are called dry cleaners now), occupied the rear 
end of the building, and had its boiler in the basement below the shop. 
The second floor was occupied by a printing shop run by W. M. 
(Mutt) Reese, which has developed into the present Hickory Printing 
Co. 

The boiler in the basement exploded, went through both floors 
and the roof, and landed on top of the building which housed the 
plumbing shop of James C. Shuford facing the present First Avenue, 
NW 


There were 13 barber chairs in Cline’s barber shop. Some of the 
barbers are still working in Hickory, some elsewhere, and some have 
passed on. All of them were, more or less, interesting in the boxing 
sport being promoted by their fellow-barber, Cecil Lippard, who is 
now living in Florida, it is understood. 

Lippard not only had good boxers to come to Hickory and stage 
bouts, but he also got local and area men to become pugilists—and 
good ones too. Hickory became the center for a stable of boxers. 
They covered a territory putting on fights in the principal towns in an 
80-mile radius around Hickory. 

Some of the barbers who worked with Lippard were W. M. Hoke, 
Carroll Little, P. A. (Red) Settlemyre, Tom Cline, Clarence Roseman, 
Freeman and Perry Deitz, Fred Wakefield and Richard Bush. 

Lippard and Luke Tenner in Charlotte were in cooperation in get- 
ting fighters and arranging bouts. 

W. O. Corey acted as an announcer for the fights in Hickory 
which, at that time, were staged in the City Hall auditorium. Big 
times were had, not only at the fights themselves, but also at the 
weighing-ins. 

Austin Smith was the main referee. He was also one of the pro- 
moters, and even participated in some of the bouts. He tells of a 
tough Charlotte fighter who was clamoring for a bout in Hickory and 
no One seemed to want to take him on, so Austin said he would fight 
him himself. He did some special training for the event, but just be- 
fore the time for the fight, Austin, who was jerking soda at Wolf’s 
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Drug Store, cut his hand badly on a broken glass. He still has the 
scar to show for it. The cut prevented him from taking part in the 
fight. Austin laughingly says that, after he saw someone else fight 
the man, he was glad he cut his hand. He described the fight as 
“sory.” 

Some of the local and area boxers, who were developed because 
of the interest created by Lippard’s promotions, were “Tiny” Elder 
of Lenoir; “Ad” Berry of Drexel; Ralph L. Bowman of Hickory (now 
of the Hickory Chair Co.); Hal Hartley of Lenoir; Howard Swanson 
of Lenoir; “Cowboy” Wilkinson of Lincolnton; Paul Aiken of Hick- 
ory; R. D. Bivens of Hickory; and Daldee Hefner of Hickory. One 
of the Deitz boys was mentioned as being a “tough little fighter.” 

Daldee Hefner was only 16 years of age when he began boxing. 
He tells a funny story of one of his bouts. His opponent failed to 
show up. Daldee was told to go to the locker room and pick out one 
from eight men who were waiting for a fight. Daldee said he looked 
them over. They were all strangers to him then. He said he pick- 
ed out one whom he thought would be easy. 

Daldee said that no sooner than he got into the ring with his op- 
ponent, he knew he was rough and tough, and was going to be hard 
to beat. However, Daldee said he knocked him flat in the first 
round, but the opponent was saved by the bell. They fought six 
bloody rounds, to a draw. 

Daldee had picked “Cowboy” Wilkinson, whom, he says, is a 
preacher now. 

Daldee had about 40 bouts in all. They called him a slugger. 

He tells of being offered a fight in the preliminary bouts at Madi- 
son Square Garden in New York City, but his age prevented his ac- 
ceptance. His mother wouldn’t sign for him to go, he said. 

Carroll Little tells of another match between two colored boxers. 
One was called “Black Cat Lulu.” He was from Statesville, and had 
worked in Jack Dempsey’s training quarters, and as a sparring partner 
with Dempsey. The other one was Ralph Wilson of Hickory. 

When they were introduced in the ring, and it was told that his op- 
ponent had been Dempsey’s sparring partner, the news scared Wilson 
so much that he stayed down most of the time so as not to give 
“Black Cat” a chance to hit him. 

Austin Smith tells of a drifter who “blew” in here from Chicago 
planning to be a fighter and showing press notices about some of his 
fights. The fellow said that he ran away from Chicago because he 
was supposed to take a nose dive in one of his bouts, meaning that he 
was supposed to fake a knockout so that the other fellow would win 
the fight for a gang of bettors. He said he got mad, knocked the 
other fellow out, and had to slip away to escape the gang. He beg- 
ged for a bout as he needed the money. Austin said he arranged for 
Hal Hartley to fight him, but warned the stranger about Hartley. The 
Chicagoan said it would be easy for him to win over Hartley. Austin 
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says that Hartley beat him up so that the visitor had to be carried out 
of the ring. 

Some of the other boxers who fought in the Hickory ring, but 
were from other sections, were Ad Warren of the University of 
North Carolina, who had fought Gene Tunney—not in Hickory, how- 
ever; Billy Dugan of Florida; Buster Newberry of South Carolina; 
and Ollie Joyner of Florida. There was also a Cuban named “Kid” 
Bombera from Pensacola, Fla., and a colored fighter, also from Pen- 
sacola, called “Popper Stopper.” 

In later years, about 1940, Daldee Hefner became a fight pro- 
moter himself. The bouts he staged were at the Lenoir Rhyne col- 
lege ball park. 

Some of the fighters at this time included Jimmie Swinson, 
“Stumpy” Cupp, “Big” Bill Wilson, the latter of Icard. 

Under Daldee’s promotion, such famous figures of the fighting 
floor as Jack Dempsey and Jess Willard were brought to Hickory as 
referees of the bouts at different times. 

August 16, ’61 


Early History Reviewed Here 
Of Hutton & Bourbonnais Co. 


E hear much and read a lot these days about northern capital 

coming south, especially to North Carolina. It is the attraction 
of more suitable territory in which to move their manufacturing 
plants, or to establish new industries, that is bringing the capital 
south. This is true to the extent that certain sections of the North 
are seriously upset about it. It throws their citizens out of work and 
hurts business in many obvious ways. 

This is not a new thing to Hickory, however. Of course Hickory 
has benefitted enormously in the last few years by new industries lo- 
cating in the vicinity; but away back in the 1800’s northern capital 
came into Hickory and established the second manufacturing concern 
to locate in the town. Only the Piedmont Wagon Company preceded 
Its 

At the beginning, this business became known as the Catawba 
Lumber Co. Its first location was out on the Catawba river. Hence 
the name. It was owned by a Michigan concern, and run by the 
Whitings of Hickory. 

Until the river was dammed, making it a lake, the old booms of 
the Catawba Lumber Co. could be seen in the river from The Cliffs. 
The booms were large, log squares filled with stone, and placed in the 
streams to catch logs which were floated down the river for the saw 
mill. The mill stood just below the old brick residence, once known 
as the Winkler house, and now used as a club house for the firemen 
of Hickory, which is close to the lake shore at the Catawba county 
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side of the Highway bridge on the Lenoir Road—Highway 321. 

The Whiting home stood on the corner from which the Corinth 
Evangelical and Reformed church was removed after the new edifice 
was built in the Viewmont section. The old home was mentioned in 
the Clinard Looks Back story of Jan. 6, 1960, about the Thurston 
School. Mrs. Thurston lived there for a while after the Whitings, 
and used a room in the home for her school. 

It seems that the Catawba Lumber Co., under the Whiting man- 
agement, was not producing to suit its Michigan owners, so they sent 
one of their own men down to report on the business. 

This man was George N. Hutton. This was in 1895. 

When Mr. Hutton reported to his Michigan company on the 
status of the Catawba Lumber Co., the owners in Michigan made Mr. 
Hutton a proposition to sell the Catawba Lumber Co. to him. 

Later, Mr. Hutton brought A. Bourbonnais to Hickory. Mr. 
Bourbonnais was a French-Canadian by birth, but he also was con- 
nected with the Michigan company, owners of the Catawba Lumber 
Co. 

George N. Hutton and A. Bourbonnais remained in Hickory from 
then until their deaths as owners of the business. They changed the 
name to Hutton & Bourbonnais Co. 

The Catawba Lumber Co. also owned and used the present site of 
the H. & B. plant. They had a planing mill there. Wisdom and 
foresight were apparent in the selection of the site to expand opera- 
tions. 

The location, very near the Piedmont Wagon Company’s factory, 
afforded access to sidetracks of both of Hickory’s railroads, the 
Southern and the Carolina & Northwestern. This was very good, as 
the C & N-W was to be relied upon to haul the most of the lumber 
from saw mills established in the mountains, where thousands of acres 
of timberland was to be the source of the supply; and the Southern 
would be the carrying agent for the output of products to be manu- 
factured by this new firm. 

The sawmill on the river was still used to some extent until the 
1904 flood damaged it beyond practical use. 

In time, and not too long a time, the operation became so great 
that the railroad was extended beyond its terminal at Lenoir to the 
foot of the very deep slopes of Grandfather mountain and its ad- 
jacent peaks. The appropriate name of Edgemont was given to the 
new terminal of the C & N-W. 

In those early days, the railroad was the only means of transpor- 
tation for intensive hauling, and all packaging for shipping was made 
of comparatively heavy wooden boxes. There were no light cartons 
made of cardboard for larger shipments. 

For this reason, the main product of the new Hutton & Bourbon- 
nais Co. became wooden shipping boxes, or box shooks, as they were 
called, because the boxes were shipped in pieces to be assembled by 
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the puchasers. 

Flooring has always been another important item for the H & B 
plant. When the neighboring wagon plant was expanded to four or 
times its original size, it was Hutton & Bourbonnais who furnished the 
flooring for the job. 

The H & B plant has continued to expand and broaden its lines of 
products. After the death of W. B. Menzies, who operated the old 
Hickory Manufacturing Co., near the H & B plant, the latter absorb- 
ed this business too. A concrete block manufacturing plant has been 
added since then, and, at present, the company has branches in States- 
ville and Heath Springs, S. C. 

For a short time after George N. Hutton came to Hickory, he 
boarded in the Bonniwell home. Mr. Bonniwell was connected with 
the Piedmont Wagon Co. 

Later, when Mr. Hutton brought Mrs. Hutton to Hickory, the 
former Whiting home was acquired by them. They remained there 
until they built a new home next to Holy Trinity Lutheran church’s 
former location at the intersection of the present Fourth street and 
Third Avenue, NW. The home faced the site of the Elbert Ivey 
Memorial Library of the present day. When the Huttons lived there, 
the home of the late J. A. (Jim) Martin stood where the library was 
built. 

Mrs. George N. Hutton’s mother, Mrs. Bonninghausen, came to 
live with the Huttons after the Whiting home was occupied. Mrs. 
Bonninghausen died in Asheville about 1917. She was in Asheville 
to have her eyes treated by Dr. Russell, a former Hickory doctor. 
(See Clinard Looks Back story of March 23, 1960). Mrs. Bonning- 
hausen’s remains were returned to Detroit for burial. 

After a couple of years, Mr. Hutton brought his brother, A. B. 
(Bert) Hutton to Hickory to become engaged in the H & B business. 
A. B. Hutton bought a handsome, brick home on the present Fourth 
Street, NW, near his brothers home, which was built by the late Mrs. 
O. M. Royster. 

In a few more years, the father of these Hutton men came to 
Hickory and established a plumbing and sheet-metal working shop. 
It was located where the present Hudson’s furniture store is in opera- 
tion down-town Hickory. His name was Albert Hutton. He be- 
came known to the townsfolk as “Foxy Grandpa’,, because of the 
style of whiskers he wore resembling those of the well known car- 
toon character in those days by that name. He was well liked by 
the people of Hickory. 

Besides his wife, Catherine, Albert Hutton brought another son, 
Robert, with him. Robert managed the Martin Furniture Company, 
now known as Hickory Manufacturing Company, until death over- 
took him in 1910. Mrs. Albert Hutton died in 1922. Albert Hut- 
ton died in 1928. All of them rest in Oakwood Cemetery in Hick- 


ory. 
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Three children were born to the George Huttons after they made 
Hickory their home. A daughter, Florence Emelia, born in 1897, 
died in 1900. The two sons, Norman, fondly called “Hutch”; and 
Ralph are continuing the business in a very successful manner since 
the death of their father in 1926. Mr. Hutton was only 57 years old 
at his death. The mother, Adele Bonninghausen Hutton, followed 
her husband in death in 1928. 

Mr. and Mrs. Bourbonnais had no children of their own, but Mr. 
Bourbonnais had a nephew, J. Teles Miller, a Canadian, who lived 
with them in Hickory; and Mrs. Bourbonnais had a niece, Pearl 
Smith, who also lived with them during their lives in Hickory. 

Teles Miller was associated with the H & B Co. as a forester, 
looking after their vast timberlands. He married a young widow, 
Mrs. Alice Coyle, who came to Hickory with her two charming small 
daughters, Mary Alice and Natalie, who are both married now and 
living away from Hickory. A son was born to Mr. and Mrs. Miller 
who is now a practicing physician in Gastonia. J. Teles Miller died 
in 1935. Mrs. Miller still makes Hickory her home. 

Pearl Smith left Hickory to attend college, and later to become 
a teacher in a mid-western state where she met and married a Mr. 
Feckler. They went to California to live where Mr. Feckler was 
a banker. He retired and they make their home in Washington, 
D. C. Members of the Dysart family, who were neighbors of the 
Bourbonnais family, still correspond with, and occasionally visit the 
former Pearl Smith, now Mrs. Feckler. 

The Bourbonnais lived at several places in Hickory before build- 
ing their final home on the northeast corner of what is now Third 
Street and Second Avenue, SW, near the bus station. 

Norman Hutton served on the Hickory City School Board for a 
number of years, and his son, George Norman Hutton, Jr., is now 
serving his second term on the City Council. 

Ralph Hutton and his wife, “Bunny”, have three lovely daughters, 
Adele, Camilla, and Charlotte. Adele married a short time ago. 

Albert B. (Bert) Hutton died in 1937, Edith, his wife, preceded 
him in death in 1931. Three children were born to them, Donald, 
Doris and Bert, Jr. None of these children succeeded their father in 
active connection with the H & B Co. Donald is a chemist. He 
founded the Carosol Chemical Co. here, but sold out years later and 
moved away from Hickory. 

Doris married Judge W. B. Councill’s son, William, both of whom 
have passed away. They are survived by two daughters and a son. 

Bert, Jr., no longer lives in Hickory. 

One of Donald’s daughters married Gary Sigmon, son of C. Glenn 
Sigmon, Hickory’s Superintendent of Public Works. Gary’s children 
are the fifth generation of the Huttons who have lived in Hickory. 
Norman Hutton also has four grandsons who are the fifth generation. 

For a good many years after the H & B plant started operation in 
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Hickory, there were no child labor laws here. There were lots of 
jobs which small boys could do about the plant safely and efficiently. 
Many of them were employed even under the teen ages. Some of 
the boys stuck with the company until after they grew up, and even 
until the ages of retirement. 

One notable example of this is George L. Huffman, who worked 
for the company since 1897 when he was 12 years old, and retired a 
couple of years ago as superintendent of the box department. 

Another long time employee, Lee Day, succeeded Mr. Huffman 
as superintendent of his department. 

Some other employes who spent their entire working lives in the 
H & B service were John Huggins, Luther R. Fry, and A. A. Fry. 

There is still one colored employe working as fireman of one of 
the boilers who has been with the company since 1901. He is Lewis 
Pruitt. The company has awarded a number of 50-year service 
medals to its employes. 

Miss Ava Robinson, an office worker, has a long service record, 
and is still on the job. 

A story has been told that George Hutton, during the Panic of 
1907, went to the bank to get the money to pay off his employes on 
a certain pay day. The bank refused to let him have the cash. Mr. 
Hutton, it was said, proceded to go around and optioned enough of 
the other bank’s stock to gain controlling interest. 

He returned to the bank, told the officials what he had done, and 
then asked, “Now, do you want to let me have the money, or do you 
want me to take over the banks?” He got the money. 

August 30, 61 


Hickory’s Masonic Lodge 
Almost As Old As City Itself 


N ten days less than one year after the charter for the Town of 

Hickory changed the name from Hickory Tavern, another charter 
was granted in Hickory which established the first fraternal order in 
the town. 

This latter charter was granted by the North Carolina Grand 
Lodge of Masons in Raleigh for a new lodge in Hickory to be known 
as Hickory Lodge No. 343, A.F. & A.M., meaning Ancient Free and 
Accepted Masons. 

The activities of the Masons already in Hickory actually preceded 
the charter for the local lodge, as the Masons had been holding meet- 
ings and accepting applications for memberships in the lodge before 
the charter was granted. They actually were organized May 30, 
1874. 

This was possible and permissible because the Grand Lodge had 
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given a dispensation for this activity until the charter could be obtain- 
ed. 

The first meeting place was a small building which stood on the 
old Reinhardt home lot. This lot took in almost a whole square and 
it was later known as the N. M. (Make) Seagle home. Mrs. Seagle 
was the Reinhardts’ daughter. 

The meeting house was across the street from the old First Pres- 
byterian church. The Reinhardt-Seagle home stood where the old 
Huffry Hotel (now Earle Hotel) was later built, and the church faced 
the home from the present location of the Boyd Hardware store. 

The present name of the street is South Center Street, and these 
buildings, the home, the church, and the first Masonic Hall, were in 
the block next to the railroad tracks. 

The charter for the new lodge is dated Dec. 8, 1874. The off- 
icers who had been holding the meetings under dispensation, prior to 
the granting of the charter were: J. C. Hartzell, Master; W. P. Rein- 
hardt, Senior Warden; H. S. Suttlemyre, Junior Warden; G. Marshall, 
Treasurer; Julius Flaum, Secretary; S. H. Potts, Senior Deacon; J. L. 
Lyerly, Junior Deacon. 

J. C. Hartzell was the pastor of Hickory’s First Methodist church. 
The church stood in one corner of the first cemetery next to where 
the present A & P store is located. The German Reformed congre- 
gation also used the same church building for a time. 

W. P. Reinhardt probably built the building for the Masons on his 
home lot. H. S. Suttlemyre, who was Jones W. Shuford’s father-in- 
law, ran a store where the Masons met later on the second floor, but 
more about that farther on in the story. 

The first meeting after the organization was on June 2, 1874. 
Some applications were already coming in, and the old minute books, 
still preserved in the lodge’s vault, show that much business of the 
early meetings was the appointing of committees to investigate the 
petitions for memberships. 

Some of the names shown as petitioners at the various meetings 
before the charter was received are: A. W. Marshall, H. Scott, N. M. 
Seagle, A. C. Link, Hugh Southerland, P. H. Abernethy, W. N. Cor- 
kill, A. A. Yoder, G. C. Lanier, John A. Dickson, and T. E. Field 
who was the first candidate to be initiated into the lodge after the 
charter was granted. 

Some visitors, whose memberships were in other Masonic lodges, 
are mentioned in the old minute books. Some of them are Maj. S. 
M. Finger of the Newton lodge; W. T. Avery of the Morganton lodge; 
and A. McIntosh of Buffalo Lodge No. 172. 

The first meeting under the charter was held Dec. 22, 1874. The 
lodge was dedicated and an election of officers was held for the newly 
chartered lodge. The Grand Lodge sent a Grand Lecturer, W. P. 
Williams, here to supervise. 

The officers elected were installed Thursday, Jan. 5, 1875. They 
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were J. C. Hartzell, W. M.; W. P. Reinhardt, S. W.; H. S. Suttlemyre, 
J. W.; A. W. Marshall, Treas.; Julius Flaum, Sec.; T. E. Field, S. D.; 
A. C. Link, J. D.; and the appointed officers were A. A. Yoder, Tiler; 
N. M. Seagle and G. C. Lanier, Stewards. 

The charter members were: P. H. Abernethy, W. N. Corkill, Jul- 
ius Flaum, T. E. Field, J. C. Hartzell, J. L. Lyerly, A. C. Link, G. C. 
Lanier, G. Marshall, A. W. Marshall, S. H. Potts, W. P. Reinhardt, 
H. S. Suttlemyre, M. Scott, N. M. Seagle, Hugh Southerland, M. Tea- 
gue, and A. A. Yoder. There were eighteen charter members. The 
last named became secretary in 1890, at which time the membership 
was 53. It is noteworthy that the present day membership of the 
lodge is over 400. 

There are, at present, five living members who have been honor- 
ed with 50-year membership medals. They are Dr. George E. Bisa- 
nar, who is also the oldest living member of the Hickory lodge; B. W. 
Boyd, who has moved to Gastonia; Dan L. Miller, the present lodge 
secretary and has been in that office since 1937; F. E. Nichols, origin- 
ally of the Gaffney, S. C., lodge. 

Dan Miller joined the Masons in Newton, Dec. 10, 1909, and 
transferred his membership to Hickory in 1911. 

There are 25 living past masters in the lodge. The late Jones W. 
Shuford holds the distinction of having been the only member, to date, 
who was the master five times. The Rev. J. C. Hartzell was master 
four times. 

The lodge outgrew the building on the Reinhardt-Seagle lot, and 
rented the second floor of the H. S. Suttlemyre store which was where 
the Martinizing dry cleaner’s place is now, across from the City Hall. 
This place was occupied by the lodge until 1912 when the meeting 
place was moved into the Mason’s own building at what recently was 
Lyerly’s gift shop, now Katie’s. 

Later on, as the membership was growing rapidly, this building 
was traded for a location next door which was made into lodge rooms 
more than twice the size of the former space. It remains the meet- 
ing place at the present time. The address is 13 A Third Street, NW, 
where the second and third floors are utilized over the stores on the 
first floors. The lodge rooms are served by a self-service elevator in 
addition to stairways from the street level. 


"THE sanctuary of the Hickory Masonic Lodge has a display of pic- 

tures, uniform in size, of all but one of its Past Masters up-to-date. 
The dates of their terms in office and their names are shown with 
their pictures. Efforts are still being made to obtain a picture of the 
missing one who left Hickory years ago. The frame for his picture 
with his name and the date of office, J. L. Tomlinson, 1879, are in 
the proper place. 

The Hickory lodge now has in its possession a prized tribute to 
one of its late members who carried out a Masonic obligation in a 
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grand way years ago. The tribute is in the form of a resolution sent 
to the local members, and is self-explanatory. 

The resolution is a beautifully engrossed copy on parchment 
about 18x24 inches in a nice frame. Above the inscription is a sym- 
bol of the All-Seeing Eye. On each side are symbolic columns. At 
the base, appear certain Masonic emblems in their proper places. 

The citation is as follows: 

Independent Lodge No. 185, Free and Accepted Masons, New 
York. Greetings. 

Whereas the W. Master, Wardens and brethren of Independent 
Lodge No. 185 F. & A.M. have been informed that . . . Brother Al- 
fred Bourbonnais . . . of Hickory, North Carolina, with truly Masonic 
spirit came to the aid of our W. Bro. Simon H. Bodenheim when on 
February 25th, 1907, he met with a severe accident at Hickory, N. 
C., that he had him taken to his house and there cared for him with 
brotherly love and affection, that he had all procurable medical aid 
summoned and in every possible manner assisted and tried to alleviate 
his pains; therefore be it . . . Resolved . . . That the Brethren of In- 
dependent Lodge No. 185 F. & A.M. consider the acts a noble and 
inspiring example of practicing the sublime teachings of our August 
Fraternity ... Resolved. That we highly appreciate the great serv- 
ices rendered our W. Brother Simon H. Bodenheim and that we con- 
sider them as rendered ourselves. 

Resolved. That the sincere thanks of the Lodge be and they are 
hereby extended to Brother Albert Bourbonnais and that a suitable 
engrossed copy of these resolutions be forwarded to him. 

New York, March 16, 1907 A.D. 5907 A.L. 

And the resolution is signed in ink by each officer of the New 
York lodge; but as some of the signatures have become practically 
illegible, I will not attempt to write them here. 

The accident referred to in the above resolution happened to Mr. 
Bodenheim when he jumped from a window of the burning Hickory 
Inn and broke his leg near the knee and received other injuries. In 
the darkness where he laid, he gave the Masonic distress call. Mr. 
Bourbonnais heard and went to his aid. 

Mr. Bodenheim was known in Hickory as he stopped here on 
regular business calls. Mr. Bourbonnais called Dr. J. H. (Jake) 
Shuford to attend Mr. Bodenheim. 

Dr. Jake was a young surgeon then, not long out of college. It 
was before he built the Richard Baker hospital here. 

After Mr. Bodenheim’s return to New York, word came back to 
Hickory that he went to see some eminent surgeons in New York 
about his injured knee, and was told by them that he had received as 
good a job as could have been done anywhere. 

My appreciation to Dan L. Miller and Dr. George E. Bisanar for 
their gracious co-operation in helping me to obtain many of the de- 
tails of this story. 
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Committee, Representing All 
Masonic Bodies, Picked Site 


HEN it was finally thrashed out in the Hickory Masonic lodge to 

buy a building of their own, the members elected a committee to 
attend to the business of making the purchase and devising ways and 
means to finance the purchase. 

Dr. George E. Bisnar was elected chairman of this committee with 
co-workers J. D. Elliott, George N. Hutton, Charles H. Geitner, J. H. 
Patrick, and Eubert Lyerly. This selection of the committee was jud- 
iciously made so that each body, the Blue Lodge, the Chapter, and the 
Commandery, would have two representatives. Dr. George Bisanar 
is the only living member of this group now. 

Right here, repetition of a couple of paragraphs from the Clinard 
Looks Back story of May 31, 1961, about the Bisanar jewelry busi- 
ness, would be most pertinent. 

Early in his career, Dr. Bisanar became a member of the Masonic 
order, graduated through all of the offices in the Blue Lodge. Help- 
ed to organize the Hickory Commandery of Knights Templar, and he 
started a movement for a building fund in the lodge. With Dr. Bisa- 
nar as the chairman of the committee, the movement culminated in 
the raising of enough money for the building the lodge now occupies. 
and enough more money to invest in other assets. 

It has been said that Dr. Bisanar has done more for Masonry in 
Hickory than any other man and he is still active in many ways for 
the cause. 

He was proclaimed Shriner of the Month in 1948. His name now 
stands at the top of the list in the roll of the First One Hundred club. 

The Oasis temple of the Shrine honored Noble Bisanar in its 
Spring cermonial at Greensboro May 19-20 (of this year, 1961) and 
made a slightly delayed observance of his 85th birthday, which was 
May 16. (End of quotation from other story). 

One factor which probably had much to do with the membership 
growth of the lodge was the organizing of the Royal Arch chapter 
here in 1900; and in 1906, the Commandery, Knights Templar. This 
made the Hickory lodge the only Masonic lodge in about a fifty mile 
radius with these higher bodies. Many Masons came here to meet 
with the Hickory Chapter and the Hickory Commandery who belong- 
ed to lodges in other towns where there was only the Blue Lodge, the 
first three degrees in Masonry, represented. 

The Catawba Chapter of Royal Arch Masons met on Aug. 9, 
1901, under the dispensation of the Grand Chapter R.A.M. of North 
Carolina with the following Royal Arch Masons present: Jones W. 
Shuford, Paul I. Murrill, J. Worth Elliott, George E. Bisanar, E. P. 
White, C. M. Shuford, James A. Martin, Hugh H. Abee, and J. L. 
Cilley, these having signed the request for the dispensation. Henry 
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F. Elliott, another signer, was not present. 

Under the direction and authority of Companion F. M. Moye, re- 
presentative of the Grand Chapter, the following officers were ap- 
pointed: Jones W. Shuford, High Priest; Paul I. Murrill, King; J. 
Worth Elliott, Scribe; C. M. Shuford, Treasurer; J. L. Cilley, Secre- 
tary; George E. Bisanar, Captain of the Host; E. P. White, Principal 
of Sojourners; H. H. Abee, Royal Arch Captain; James A. Martin, 
Sentinel. 

A charter was granted by the Grand Chapter, June 10, 1902, and 
the chapter held its first convocation under the charter July 14, 1902, 
with the following charter members: H. H. Abee, J. L. Alexander, 
George E. Bisanar, J. M. Bernhardt, W. L. Boatright, J. D. Beck, J. 
L. Cilley, M. O. Deal, J. D. Elliott, H. F. Elliott, G. C. Barnhardt, 
R. B. Frye, H. H. Gerling, N. E. Bailey, E. E. Hendley, A. B. Hut- 
ton, W. A. Hall, J. S. Leonard, J. A. Martin, Paul I. Murrill, J. D. 
Moore, J. L. Murphy, L. M. Parks, J. W. Shuford, C. M. Shuford, J. 
A. Seaboch, J. S. Setzer, H. P. White, W. S. Watson. 

At a stated convocation, held Sept. 8, 1902, the following officers 
were chosen for the fiscal year: Jones W. Shuford. High Priest; Paul 
I. Martin, King; J. D. Elliott, Scribe; George E. Bisanar, Captain of 
the Host; W. L. Boatright, Principal Sojourner: J. H. Patrick, RoWVal 
Arch Captain; H. H. Gerling, Master 3rd Veil; J. D. Beck, Master 2nd 
Veil; M. O. Deal, Master 1st Veil; C. M. Shuford, Treas.; W. A. Hall, 
Sec.; J. A. Seaboch, Sentinel. 

At the annual convocation of the Grand Chapter of North Caro- 
lina held in Salisbury, N. C., May 10, 1910, Companion Jones W. 
Shuford was elected Grand High Priest of the Grand Chapter for the 
year 1910-1911. 


Knight Templar Commandery 
Held Ist Hickory Meet In ’06 


‘THE first conclave of the Hickory Commandery, Knight Templar, 

under the dispensation granted by the Grand Commandery of 
North Carolina, June 9, 1906, was held Aug. 6, 1906, and was pre- 
sided over by the Grand Inspector, F. M. Moye, with the following 
Sir Knights present: George E. Bisanar, J. M. Bernhardt, J. D. Elliott, 
George N. Hutton, J. W. Elliott, J. H. Patrick, L. M. Parks, A. Bour- 
bonnais, W. H. Craddock, L. G. Reid. 

The inspector appointed as officers George E. Bisanar, Com- 
mander; J. M. Bernhardt. Generalissimo; J. D. Elliott, Captain Gen- 
eral; George N. Hutton, Recorder. 

The charter for the Hickory Commandery No. 17, was granted by 
the Grand Commandery May, 1907. The first stated conclave held 
under the new charter was on May 10, 1907, with charter members 
present: George E. Bisanar, J. M. Bernhardt, A. Bourbonnais, J. D. 


En 
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Beck, W. L. Boatright, H. H. Abee. Frank A. Clinard, J. L. Cilley, 
C. E. Cole, W. H. Craddock, J. D. Elliott, C. H. Geitner, G. N. Hut. 
ton, A. B. Hutton, J. H. Patrick, L. M. Parks, L. G. Reid, J. M. Ed- 
wards, Eubert Lyerly, Walker Lyerly, J. A. Martin, J. W. Shuford, 
RP: Freeze) R.’B: Frye, T. H. Broyhill, G. C. Earnhardt, A. H. 
Crowell, J. W. Donnelly, R. A. Grimes, V. D. Guire, P. W. Hamot, 
R. H. Holsclaw, R. B. Knox, P. G. Kiser, B. S. Mauney, J. L. Mur- 
phy, George Moore, T. P. Ray, W. B. Ramsay, W. A. Rhyne, S. L. 
Rhyne, C. M. Sherrill, C. E. Wehler. 

A list of members who have served as Commanders through the 
years makes quite a roll of important Hickory people; but two names 
are outstanding as each of them served for eight consecutive years in 
that most exalted office. Dr. George E. Bisanar served from 1906 
through 1913 inclusively. Joe W. Shuford served from 1934 through 
1941 inclusively. 

The Order of the Eastern Star (OES) is a part of Masonry for the 
wives, widows, mothers and sisters of Masons. However its mem- 
bership is not made up of women entirely. There are certain offices 
filled by Masons who take part in certain rituals and ceremonies. 

The Hickory O.E.S. No. 155 was organized June 12, 1923. 
Those taking an active part in getting the charter for it were Sisters 
M. J. Abernethy, E. Marie Abernethy, Capitola E. Beck, Mary Cline, 
Lela Cline, Laurie Deal, Irene Dvsart, Gladys Hefner, Mabel Hight, 
Louise Henry, Fleta Hunsucker, Ruth Lawrence, Bessie Miller, Kate 
Nichols. Annie Setzer, Josephine D. Shumate, Lucy Shuford, Ruth 
Smith, May Swicegood, Suma H. Stroupe, Vera Taylor, Annie Wag- 
ner, Harry E. Whitener. 

These names were copied from the charter just as they are. It 
will be noticed that three of the names were signed by the husbands’ 
names or initials. They are Mrs. M. J. Abernethy, Mrs. Laurie Deal, 
and Mrs. Harry E. Whitener. 

The brothers’ names on the charter are W. L. Boatright, Lawrence 
Cline, Laurie Deal. D. L. Miller, E. E. Smith, Eulan Shook, John C. 
Stroupe, P. J. Suttlemyre, D. B. Taylor, Harry E. Whitener, G. R. 
Wooten. 

The first officers of the Hickory OES were May Swicegood, 
Worthy Matron; E. E. Smith, Worthy Patron; Capitola E. Beck, As- 
sociate Matron. 

The White Shrine of Jerusalem (WSJ) is to the OES what the 
Nobles of the Mystic Shrine is to Masonry. The WSJ was organiz- 
ed for the Hickory lodge May 2, 1950. The officers elected for it 
at that time were Mary Shaw Cline, Worthy High Priestess; J. M. Cox, 
Watchman of the Shepherds; Elsie S. Clinton, Noble Prophetess; J. N. 
Grubbs, Associate Watchman of Shepherds. 

The Hickory White Shrine is called Claudia Shrine No. 12. It 
was named to honor Mrs. J. M. (Claudia) Cox. 

It will be noted here that the Masonic Lodge in Hickory embodies 
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six different orders, namely: The Blue Lodge, The Chapter, The 
Commandery, The Eastern Star, The White Shrine, The DeMolay; 
and that does not include the Nobles of the Mystic Shrine. Of 
course many Hickory Masons are Shriners, but most of them are 
members of the Oasis Temple in Charlotte as there is no Shrine tem- 
ple in Hickory. 

The DeMolay is a Masonic organization for boys of 14 through 
20 years of age. The Hickory chapter was named to honor one of its 
distinguished members of the Masons of the past. It is called the 
Jones W. Shuford Chapter of DeMolay No. 2025. It was tempor- 
arily organized Nov. 7, 1950. The charter is dated May 5, 1952. 


The advisory board named at the time of the charter for DeMolay 
consists of G. B. Young, chairman; E. L. Broyles, H. L. Isenhour, P. 
A. Datnoff, J. W. Terrell, A. A. Cole, T. R. Kramer, Sr., R. E. Cline, 
E. D. Bowman, and E. D. Cline, Jr. 


The most recent addition of higher bodies in the Masonic frater- 
nity in Hickory is the Council of Royal and Select Masters, organized 
here Feb 25, 1953. A provincial council was opened by N. S. Fish- 
er, who presided as Provincial Grand Master. After introduction of 
several Grand officers of the York Rite bodies, the chair was turned 
over to Most Illustrious Grand Master William I. Gause who appoint- 
ed the following officers: Ellis D. Cline, Illustrious Master; Joe W. 
Shuford, Deputy Master; H. E. Kaylor, Principal Conductor of the 
Work; A. M. Parker, Treasurer; D. L. Miller, Recorder; G. A. Ken- 
nedy, Captain of the Guard; H. C. Hefner, Conductor of the Council; 
C. H. Propst, Steward; C. R. Allison, Sentinel. 


The following members were accepted by demit: C. R. Allison, 
BD: Chine, R.°L. Hall H. C. Hetmer, 1. K. Henry, HE: Kaylor, G, 
A. Kennedy, D. L. Miller, A. B. Parker, A. W. Pope, N. E. Pope, 
C. H. Propst, J. R. Shreves, Joe W. Shuford, W. A. Setzer, D. W. Poe, 
J. W. Terrell, G. B. Young. 


Charter members were: W. R. Adams, G. E. Barringer, C. L. 
Bolick, M. A. Bolick, O. C. Canipe, E. D. Cline, J. M. Cox, C. W. 
Davis, R. J. Deitz, J. A. Duncan, J. E. Dupree, D. E. Epps, C. D. 
Felts, L. C. Furman, E. L. Gantt, A. W. Garrou, L. P. Guigou, R. L. 
Hall, H. C. Hefner, T. K. Henry, F. H. Holden, R. W. Hutton, H. L. 
Icenhour, C. L. Ivory, H. E. Kaylor, G. A. Kennedy, M. L. Kerley, 
T. R. Kramer, S. W. Lawrence, M. P. Lipe, P. A. Meytre, D. L. 
Miller, T. R. Morris, A. B. Parker, Edward Pascal, Frank Pascal, H. 
J. Pascal, D. W. Poe, A. A. Pons, A. W. Pope, E. E. Pope, C. H. 
Propst, H M. Propst, M. T. Reavis, Fred Ribet, G. A. Saine, W. A. 
Setzer, J. R. Shreves, Joe W. Shuford, J. C. Simmons, G. H. Stanford. 
F. K. Stevens, J. W. Terrell, G. B. Young. 

September 20, ’61 
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Records Coverage Of Start, 
Close Of World War 1 Given 


S you know, the Hickory Daily Record was established in Septem- 
ber, 1915. In about a year and a half after that, on April 6, 
1917, The Record came out with a three-word headline in letters two 
inches high spread “WAR IS DECLARED.” It was Friday. The 
following Sunday was Easter. 

That was the beginning of World War I, or rather when the Unit- 
ed States got into it. 

Some of the column headlines announced, “Wilson Approves 
Course Early This Afternoon”; “Fifty-five Interned German Merchant 
Ships Are Seized By Federal Agents In Ports”; “Brazil and Cuba 
Likely To Follow United States”; “Submarines In Waters Off Mexi- 
co.” 

The weather forecast predicted frost that night. 

The Record commented, editorially, in part, “The more one con- 
siders the President’s war address, the more impressed one is with it. 
No message was ever delivered that sounded a nobler note, and it will 
be preserved for all time. . .” 

Aside from all the war news, things seemed about as usual for that 
time. Mrs. Y. M. Setzer was entertaining the Ladies’ Fancy Work 
Club of West Hickory. Miss Kate Elliott was hostess to the Do-As- 
You-Please Club. Mrs. J. W. Moose had the Home Circle Society at 
her home in West Hickory. The As You Like It Club was entertain- 
ed by Miss Janie Menzies, and she had as visitors the Misses Kath- 
erine Staples, Virginia Hall, Margaret Springs and Elizabeth Councill. 

The Traveler’s Club was entertained by Mrs. C. M. Shuford with 
one welcome guest, a former member, Mrs. Carl Marshall. Mem- 
bers reading articles on the subject of the meeting were Mrs. W. L. 
Abernethy, Miss Geitner and Mrs. K. C. Menzies. It was announced 
that the next meeting was to be with Mrs. J. H. Shuford. 

The Pastime Theatre was showing “Pearl of the Army,” featur- 
ing Pearl White. Admission five and 10 cents. The Hub Theatre 
was advertising “Shadows and Sunshine.” Admission 10 cents. 

Penny Brothers, the twin auctioneers, were holding a sale the next 
Monday of the S. G. Bolick farm on the Oxford Ford Road. 

Whitener & Martin were advertising Easter candies, Easter vege- 
tables, Easter ham, and Easter cakes. 

Other advertisers were Fulmer-Gibbs Furniture Co.: W. L. & 
T. W. Boatright; J. A. Bowles; Elliott Building Co.; Grimes and 
Murphy, Druggists; George E. Bisanar, Jeweler; Thompson-West Co,: 
E. L. Shuford, Jr. Veterinarian; Dr. W. B. Ramsay, Dentist: and a 
great many others. Ford automobiles were offered for $300— 
F.O.B. Detroit. 

The Record had only four pages for this edition, but the local and 
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national news seems to be fully covered. The paper was published 
then by the Clay Printing Co. The editor was S. H. Farabee. J. 
Carl Miller was manager, and Hugh Miller was advertising manager. 
Carl and Hugh were brothers of Mrs. Mabel Miller Rowe, The Rec- 
ord’s present society editor. 

On Monday, Nov. 11, 1918, the Hickory Daily Record made 
another startling announcement, but not such a shocking one. This 
time the big headline was: “Armistice Terms Are Announced.” Some 
of the column headlines were: “World’s Greatest War Officially At 
End Today”; “Markets Close To Celebrate Peace”; “Draft Calls Can- 
celled By Gen. Crowder Today”; “Big Jubilee Is Planned For To- 
night.” 

There was an epidemic of influenza raging at this time. It had 
proved fatal to thousands. 

Henry D. Yen was running the Chinese laundry on old Ninth ave- 
nue. The Van Dyke Shop was operating where Bumbarger’s is to- 
day. 

The Record had gotten out an extra on Sunday to announce that 
the war was over. As a part of the celebration on Monday, when 
the news was made official, a big celebration took place in Hickory. 
A personal item in The Record stated, “Charlie Bagby and Jim 
Espey acted as policemen this morning and locked up the regular 
force, including the Mayor and Deputy Sheriff Kennedy.” 

A small item stated, “The Kaiser will be burned in effigy tonight. 
He was chained in front of an automobile and carried around this 
morning.” 

A big parade was staged, with just about every organization in 
town participating. The marshals for the parade were Z. B. Buch- 
anan, John R. Boyd, Donald Applegate, F. A. Abernethy, Walker 
Lyerly, D. M. Boyd, E. W. Reynolds, Percy Mauser, J. C. Miller, S. 
H. Farabee and J. Tellis Miller. The West Hickory Band furnished 
the music. 

It seems that the news of the armistice coming in by wire came at 
a time that The Record was enabled to scoop the morning papers. 
A little sidelight on the event was noticed in the old paper. It was 
this: “After the word came over the leased wire this morning about 
4:30, several of the force were on the job, and after trying to get 
awake wide enough to get out an extra Record, there was a headline 
to write. 

“Several suggestions were made, but the words would not fit for 
‘box car’ letters, as it is expressed in a newspaper office, when J. H. 
P. Cilley, who is always faithful in times of need, yelled, “THE WAR 
IS OVER’.” 

Another sidelight: “Every train, either passenger or freight, was 
carrying United States flags as it entered Hickory today.” 

And this: “Every factory quit work today. Some plants manag- 
ed to operate until noon, with a partial force, but all turned out at 
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noon, and the crowds came to Hickory.” 

Another front page headline, although in very small type, prob- 
ably attracted much attention. It was this: “National Prohibition a 
Certainty.” 

“George Harper, who with Mrs. Harper and Fred May, was down 
from Lenoir last night to receive the extra, was telephoned and he 
and May put out again for Hickory,” one statement said. 

Morning newspapers forecast the surrender, but The Record was 
the first paper to carry the official news. 

These two copies of The Record came into my hands through the 
courtesy of a friend. At the time the Armistice was signed, I was 
walking a post on guard duty at the submarine base in New London, 
Conn., as a member of the United States Marine Corps. We were 
told at the time that a sailor who was also doing guard duty along- 
side his sub at one of the docks when informed of the armistice, threw 
his rifle into the river and took off for parts unknown. 

October 4, ’61 


Alarm Sounded Cavalry Troop 
Alert Here For Area Manhunt 


N the 1920s, there was a signal in effect in Hickory to alert the en- 
tire population to an emergency in the case such a thing arose to 
warrant it. 

It was simply 10 taps on the fire alarm bell. Word had been 
passed around so that all citizens had knowledge of this signal. 

It is thought that a similar notification would not be practical in 
this day, but perhaps there should be a practical general alarm sys- 
tem of some sort in these threatening times. 

The alarm was sounded only once. That was in 1927 when 
Troop “G” of the 109th Cavalry, National Guard, was stationed in 
Hickory. The Cavalry was still using horses in those days to some 
extent. The stable which housed the Troop “G” horses is still stand- 
ing, and is now being used as the factory of the Old Hickory Com- 
pany at the corner of Second Street Place and First Avenue, SW. 

Claude M. (Dad) Sides was running the Colonial Hotel and Cafe 
at that time. The Colonial occupied the building now housing part 
of the Ninth Avenue Pharmacy. “Dad” was also the captain of the 
local Cavalry troop. 

The men who composed the stable detail were Fred Buff, Hugh 
Bumgarner and Ernest Smith. 

The Governor of North Carolina at that time was Angus Wilton 
McLean. He sent an urgent message to Captain Sides one day to 
assemble all the men of his troop at once and proceed to Morganton 
where they were to quell a pending riot, and also to assist in a man- 
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hunt for a dangerous criminal who had fled toward Linville Moun- 
tain. 

That was when the general alarm was put to use as the quickest 
way to call all of the members of the Cavalry troop together. 

At the same time, a number of trucks were engaged to transport 
the soldiers. They went without their horses. The call was too ur- 
gent to take all of the time it would have required to ride the horses 
to Morganton; and the horses would have been useless in trying to 
track down a man in the Linville Mountain section. 

The man who caused all the trouble was a Negro named Broadus 
Miller. He had raped and brutally murdered a 15-year-old white 
girl, Gladys Kincaid. 

The Hickory cavalrymen stayed on the job about a week until 
things quieted down and the criminal was finally caught. 

A Morganton ex-policeman named Burleson, who had been rais- 
ed in the section to which Miller fled, and who was familiar with the 
country in which the criminal was thought to be hiding, is the man 
who finally overtook Miller in his flight. 

When Burleson found Miller it was found that the outlaw had his 
feet wrapped with what was leit of his ragged shirt. His trousers 
had been ripped and torn by the briars and underbrush until they 
were tattered away to knee length. 

The wrapping of his feet might have been partly to prevent his 
being tracked, also to help protect his ankles from the roots and 
rocks. He was armed with a shot gun. 

For this latter reason, Burleson had to shoot Miller to take him 
prisoner. This took place almost within sight of the Linville Falls 
railway station of the Carolina, Clinchfield, and Ohio railroad at the 
foot of the mountain where the highway turns up the mountain to the 
Linville Falls village, on the road from Marion. 

The writer was driving along the road just beyond the railway 
station on his way to Linville Falls when he heard a pistol or rifle 
shot which he learned was the shot which killed Miller. 

Broadus Miller’s body was taken back to Morganton, just as he 
was found and shot, and laid on the courthouse lawn so the people 
could see that he had been captured and killed. 

Much of the details of this manhunt was graciously provided by 
“Dad” Sides, who also served on Hickory’s police force for some 
years, and now lives in retirement in a beautiful valley near Connelly 
Springs. 

October 11, ’61 


Talk On Similarity Of Birds’ 
Nests, Human Homes Recalled 


SOME years ago, I was scheduled to talk to the Hickory Bird Club 
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at one of its regular meetings. The session was held at the home 
of Mr. and Mrs. M. J. Boyer. I chose as my subject, birds’ nests. 

It occured to me that birds’ homes had a certain similarity to 
people’s homes. The following is what I had to say about that like- 
ness: 

“Many different peoples of the human race have an architecture, 
or manner of building their homes, which is peculiar to themselves. 
Many different materials are employed in the making of their homes. 
Of course, in some instances, this depends on the materials at hand, 
and the climate governs this to a large extent. 

“In times past, more than in modern times perhaps, the location 
of human habitations was very important as a matter of protection 
against the elements and against their natural enemies of the animal 
kingdom—and this includes other people. 

“Many people, who have aesthetic natures, select home sites 
which command views pleasing to their individual tastes. 

“As to materials used in the construction of their many types of 
homes, human beings have been known to dwell in caves, as in the 
instances of prehistoric cave men, who, at least, seemed to know best 
just how women should be handled—according to some illustrations 
I have seen. 

“Then in some jungle countries where the wild beasts wanted to 
be a little too neighborly with them, the human inhabitants fashion- 
ed homes in the trees from bamboo, or coarse grasses; or they made 
similarly constructed dwelling places above the ground on tall sup- 
ports of their own making. This was necessary also in swampy 
countries where floating homes were sometimes fabricated. 

“There also were cliff dwellers who lived high in the steep, rocky 
hillsides for reasons best known, or imagined, by themselves. There 
are also those who make huts of sun-baked clay, or adobe. 

“Other aborigines used the skins of large animals to make tepees, 
or cone-shaped homes supported by wooden poles. 

“In frigid climes, human habitations were made by burrowing 
into the snow, or building igloos with blocks of ice and snow. 

“Such were the habitations of early man in various parts of the 
earth, and some of which may still be found in very remote places. 

“Our earliest history, which has come to us in printed form, of 
which the Bible is probably the most complete and authentic, tells 
us that even the early Egyptians, who are about the oldest race of 
which we have any coherent history, knew how to make brick from 
clay and straw. There is still visible evidence of their knowledge 
of carving huge stones for building purposes. 

“Wandering tribes had learned the art of weaving fibres to make 
cloth, from which they made tents for movable homes. 

“The ancient Romans became immortally famous for their use of 
pilasters and columns in their architecture. 

“Even in the buildings of King Solomon’s temple, the use of the 
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keystone to support an arch had been invented. 

“Other ancient countries had their pagodas and minarets. 

“Medieval times, a period extending from about the Fifth to the 
Sixteenth Centuries and also spoken of as the Middle Ages, intro- 
duced some new and lasting forms of architecture. 

“Of course times have brought us many fabricated metals and 
other manufactured substances from which we construct our homes, 
but we copy much of the styles which were originally used by a cer- 
tain people as peculiar to themselves. 

“For instance, there were the two men in conversation when one 
said to the other that he was building a new home. 

“What type of home are you building? asked the other. 

“Oh, I am building a Spanish type house, replied his acquaint- 
ance. 

“**Good!’ said the other, ‘Are you building a patio in the rear?’ 
“Oh, no, we are having modern plumbing,” was the reply. 

“I have gone into all this detail about human habitations to 
bring out the point that there is very much in common with men and 
birds when it comes to home construction. 

“They select similar sites; they employ some of the same methods 
of preparing certain materials; they use many of the same materials; 
and certain birds are famous for their architectural ingenuity. 

“The one big difference in men and birds is that, although each 
species of bird builds its own kind of nest, the birds don’t vary or 
change their peculiar habits of nest building, and any one species 
doesn’t copy the nest of any other species. 

“A bird student who makes a special study of nests (and they 
have a name for that, Nidification means nest building) can identify 
a species by seeing the nest. He notes the material, the manner in 
which the material is put together, the location and the size of the 
nest. 

“Because of that odd characteristic of never changing patterns, 
and perhaps because of a bird’s physical handicap, having to do prac- 
tically the whole process with only his beak, most of the birds are 
still in the stage of home building that was man’s prehistoric times. 
Some birds, however, even without the aid of hands, have advanced 
as far as the ancient Egyptians in that they employ the use of a mix- 
ture of mud and straw. Some have gone further than that. They 
have learned to weave; and some have even learned to arch their ma- 
terial to make a covering for their nests. We even have birds that 
make their nests of clay as the adobe houses of Mexico. 

“The sites selected by birds for their homes cover the entire list 
mentioned as having been the places sought by men for their home, 
and the birds even go farther than that. 

“Some birds could be called the cave men of the Bird World as 
they build underground in a tunnel, as the kingfisher; and the bur- 
rowing owl utilizes an abandoned hole once used by a prairie dog, 
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skunk, or fox, or other small animals. Bank swallows penetrate steep 
banks in many places as they build in colonies. 

“Then there are birds that are arboreal in their building habits 
like the jungle men of the tropics. Others build among the reeds in 
swampy country, and some have floating nests in the swamps. There 
are also the cliff dwellers among the birds. 

“Some species fulfill both angles of the Biblical allegory about 
building a home on the sands and on a rock. 

“Birds have the extreme characteristics of the human kind in 
their home building and house keeping. Some of them are very care- 
less and negligent while others are actually sanitary and artistic. 

Even those birds that nest in tunnels carry in the essential mater- 
ial to make the necessary cradles for their eggs and babies. 

“Birds use all of the materials that have been used by man ex- 
cept, of course, those which have to go through a smeltering or manu- 
facturing process. Or it could be said that birds and men use the 
same raw materials. 

“Aside from such raw materials as grasses, straw, mud, hair, twigs, 
rootlets, lichens, plant down, feathers, down plucked from their own 
breasts (as in the case of ducks, geese, and the like) birds use stones, 
leaves, bark, bits of wood such as are torn out by woodpeckers when 
they make holes in decayed trees, and one bird uses a snake while 
another secretes a glutinous fluid which binds twigs together for a nest 
and also sticks the nest to a wall or the inside of a hollow tree. 

“Although birds of the same species build practically identical 
nests year after year, it can not be said that birds of the same families 
build like nests. Families of birds include many species. Species 
which belong to the same family sometimes vary widely in fashioning 
their nests and also in selecting their sites. 

“Some striking instances of this puzzling trait occur in most of the 
bird families. While nearly all birds of the duck family make their 
nests on the ground, one, the wood duck, builds its nests in a hollow 
tree from 20 to 40 feet from the ground. 

“The warbler family is second largest on the North American con- 
tinent. Nearly all warblers build open nests on limbs of trees or 
bushes, but one, the prothonotary warbler, builds in a hole in a tree 
like a woodpecker does, and another, the water thrush, which is a 
warbler despite the misnomer, builds its nest among the roots under 
overhanging banks along streams. 

“There are birds, too, which live in the arctic and antarctic reg- 
ions, but I never heard of one of them constructing an igloo. Some 
species of the penguin are among those that live and hatch their eggs 
right on the ice. I think the females lay one egg only. This they 
hold on top of their large, webbed feet while they incubate it. 

“But the bird that tops them all, and fascinates me, is the old- 
fashioned idea of ’a woman’s place is in the home,’ but he does some- 
thing about it—the hornbill. You can be certain that he does not 
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live in ‘Free America.’ 

“When the nest is made and the eggs laid and ready for incuba- 
tion in a large, hollowed-out place in the side of a tree, for they are 
large birds. Papa seals Mama in with a thick plaster of mud, leav- 
ing only a hole in the wall large enough for him to pass food into 
Mama’s large beak; and he keeps her there until the brood is ready to 
take wing before he rips out the wall. 

October 18, 61 


Large Family Of Littles Has 
Tie-In With Hickory, College 


MONG the pioneer settlers in the section of North Carolina which 

later became Catawba county, and more specifically, Cline’s town- 
ship, were Peter Little and his wife, Harriet. Fourteen children were 
born to them, but the eldest of these concerns this story, as his ca-- 
reer had a most influential bearing upon the beginning of Hickory; 
and the affects of this influence are still being felt in this community. 

The eldest of Peter and Harriet Little’s children was Marcus La- 
fayette Little, born Oct. 17, 1848. Marcus showed no tendency to 
follow in his father’s footsteps to lead the life of a farmer. His as- 
pirations leaned toward the intellectual field of preaching and teach- 
ing.. 

$ In pursuit of the fruition of this noble ambition, Marcus attended 
Catawba college, which was then at Newton. He finished the course 
there before becoming 20 years of age. He attained a knowledge of 
the German language from his mother; and he mastered shorthand in 
his teens without the help of a tutor. Shorthand proved to be a 
great asset to him in the course of his career. 

Mr. Little not only became a teacher and a preacher, but also a 
founder of schools. Upon completion of his studies at Catawba col- 
lege, he returned to his home community where he established his 
first school to which he gave the euphonious name Pleasant Hill 
Seminary. This school operated with much success for about three 
years. 

In 1870, Marcus L. Little and George W. Hahn established a 
school for boys at Hickory Tavern, shortly thereafter becoming char- 
tered as the Town of Hickory. This school stood on the spot now 
occupied by the Sears store. It was called Hickory Tavern Acade- 
my. It was the first subscription school in Hickory—so called to dis- 
tinguish it from the free, public schools. Mr. Hahn was a Civil War 
veteran. 

Many boys attended this school, who afterward became prominent 
citizens of the community and its environs. Among the more dis- 
tinguished of these was the boy who became the Rev. R. A. Yoder, 
the first president of Lenoir (now Lenoir Rhyne) college. 
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On May 4, 1871, Marcus Little married Candace A. Herman. 
During this period of his early teaching and marriage, Mr. Little was 
studying theology under the private tutelage of the Rev. John Smith, 
a prominent Lutheran minister of Catawba county at that time. 

In 1872, Mr. Little was ordained to the holy ministry, and licen- 
sed to preach in the Tennessee Synod, which was strong in this sec- 
tion then. 

The Rev. Mr. Little served several churches in Catawba and 
Lincoln counties, but he did not give up his teaching, as both pro- 
fessions sort of went together in those days—it being necessary for 
the ministers to double-up to make a living. 

The Rev. Mr. Little moved his residence later from Hickory to 
the Daniels neighborhood in Lincoln county, where he became pas- 
tor of Daniel’s Lutheran church and principal of Daniel's school. At 
the latter, he was joined again by Prof. Hahn as his assistant. At the 
turn of the century, Prof. Hahn had another school in Hickory. 

Several years were spent at Daniel’s, when a new field was opened 
to the Rev. Mr. Little. In 1882, he was elected principal of the Gas- 
ton High school at Dallas, which at that time was the county seat of 
Gaston county. 

The Gaston High school prospered, and expanded its courses 
under the guidance of The Rev. Mr. Little until 1886, when it was 
converted into Gaston college, and an extensive enlargement to the 
building was added. In 1889, it was decided to make the school 
non co-educational, and the name was changed to Gaston Female 
college. This was done to relieve competition of two church schools, 
Gaston college and Concordia college at Conover. The latter be- 
came a boys’ school, and the plan worked out well for both schools. 

However, neither of the schools, Concordia nor Gaston Female 
college, was sufficient to take care of the growing demand of the 
Lutherans for educational facilities for their boys and girls. This 
was a source of worry to Educator Marcus Little. In regard to this, 
he learned of an offer made by Capt. Walter W. Lenoir, to give a 40- 
acre tract of land in Hickory to any denomination of Protestant faith 
for a college site on certain conditions assuring the erection of a 
building for college purposes costing not less than a specified sum. 

The Rev. Mr. Little was aware that a proposal had already been 
made to remove Concordia college to Hickory, so he became active 
in a movement to accept Lenoir’s offer for the Lutherans. He was 
secretary of the Synod, an office he had held for many years, and it 
had been planned that he become executive manager of Lenoir col- 
lege. 

~"On Feb. 16, 1891, Prof. Little started from his home at Dallas 
to Hickory on a mission in connection with Lenoir college. He was 
traveling by train, which was a mixed freight and passenger. The 
train was running late. The engineer was said to have been speed- 
ing to make up time when the train approached the Smyre trestle 
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about two miles south of Newton. The trestle was built on a curve, 
and the speeding train turned over while on the trestle. 

Of the 13 people aboard, including the crew and the passengers, 
eight were killed. Prof. Little was fatally injured, living unconscious- 
ly until the morning of the next day. This untimely death deterred 
the movement toward accepting Capt. Lenoir’s offer, as Little was 
considered the leader of the committee. 

However, several months after the death of their leader, the Revs. 
A. L. Crouse, W. P. Cline, R. A. Yoder and J. C. Moser resumed 
their efforts, and the movement went forward to its fruition. 

When Prof. Little’s post at the Gaston Female college was filled 
by a successor, the surviving Little family had to vacate their home. 
Mrs. Little returned to Hickory with her 10 children and built a 
home. She chose Hickory so that her children might have access to 
a good school. The house still stands, with some members of the 
family still living in it. The home faces the Southern Railway sys- 
tem tracks, and is across Third Ave., NE, from the Big Dollar Food 
Market, at the time of this writing. 

October 25, ’61 


Little Family Among Early 
Pioneers Of Catawba County 


HE family name is Little—but not its size. There were 11 chil- 

dren. Their names are Carroll H., E. Blanche, Clarence S., W. 
Herbert, Mable and Grace who were twins, Alla Pearl, M. Leopold, 
Jennie Lee, A. Bickle, and Hermine. 

Carroll received an A. M. Degree from Johns Hopkins Univer- 
sity, and became a teacher, eventually rising to the exalted chair of 
head theologian of Waterloo Lutheran Seminary in Ontario, Canada. 
He died about three years ago. One of his sons, Robert P., came to 
Hickory a decade or more ago, and is now treasurer and a member of 
the board of directors of Fidelity Federal Savings and Loan Associa- 
tion here. 

Blanche is remembered as a music teacher, although she taught 
part of the time away from Hickory. She was the mother of Charles 
Pegram, former managing editor of The Record. 

Clarence and Leopold left Hickory when they were young men to 
go into their own businesses at Lincolnton. 

Mabel’s twin, Grace, died at the age of two, but Mabel and Alla 
Pearl remained at the home in Hickory to make their marks as musi- 
cians. They taught piano. Mabel was organist at the Episcopal 
church here for several years. She then went to Gastonia to teach 
music where she remained for approximately 35 years. Pearl had 
some of her compositions published. Mabel and Pearl remained 
single. Pearl died a couple of years ago. 
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Jennie Lee still lives at the old home. She is the widow of Wal- 
ter L. Hefner, a well known railway mail clerk, and a descendant of 
another pioneer family. 

Bickle (pronounced Bick-lee) is a practicing physician in Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

Hermine lives in Durham. She is the wife of Dr. B. G. Childs, 
who was head of the Education department of Duke university. He 
is now retired. 

Eight of these children were students at Lenoir Rhyne college, and 
four of them graduated there. 

W. Herbert Little’s name was left for the last in this series of ac- 
counts, as his story is a rather long one, comparatively, and his ca- 
reer has affected Hickory in several praiseworthy manners. 

“Hub,” as he has been affectionately known by his many close 
friends and pupils in the past, chose a clerical career. He became 
an ordained Lutheran minister after he finished at the Mt. Airy Luth- 
eran Seminary in Philadelphia, Pa., as one of the top four students. 
He was assigned to a charge at Mt. Pleasant, N. C. 

Some time after a successful pastorate there, the Rev. Mr. Little 
returned to Hickory to accept a chair on the faculty of Lenoir col- 
lege. (This was previous to the change of name to Lenoir Rhyne.) 
From that time, he became known as Prof. W. H. Little. He was 
professor of romance languages, and taught German, French, and the 
Bible. 

This change came about in Mr. Little’s career at the time Dr. R. 
L. Fritz, Sr., was elected to the presidency of Lenoir college. Inci- 
dentally Dr. Fritz died Oct. 6 of this year, at the age of 92. 

It was on Dr. Fritz’s insistence that the Rev. Mr. Little came to 
be a part of his faculty before he accepted the presidency. Prof. Lit- 
tle remained on the faculty for 17 years, 1901-1918. 

As odd circumstances came to pass in Mr. Little’s school years. 
He was, at one time, a student under A. L. Crouse, one of the found- 
ers of Lenoir college. It developed, in later years, that Mr. Crouse 
became a student of Mr. Little’s, studying Hebrew and leading his 
class. 

After Prof. Little resigned from the college, he assumed the man- 
agement of the Fidelity Federal Savings and Loan Association in 
Hickory. The magnificent, new building which this institution has 
erected and moved into the past October, is a monument to the suc- 
cess Mr. Little has made of this venture. He is executive vice-presi- 
dent, managing officer-director. 

Withall, his studies of theology, languages, business management. 
family affairs, Mr. Little also pursued a hobby which culminated in a 
crowning success. He has had two books of poetry published. The 
poems contained in these books are entirely in accord with Biblical 
passages, embodying devotions and the basic Scriptural doctrines. 

Referring to “family affairs.” Mr. Little is the father of nine chil- 
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dren, all of whom are successful in their chosen vocation, and, it 
might be added, avocations in at least one instance. 

Harold, the eldest of the children, has distinguished himself as 
a top leader in Boy Scout work. 

Marcus, named for his grandfather, is a chemist, operating the 
Carosol Chemical Company in Hickory. 

Evangeline is a teacher in Raleigh. She lost her husband, Ralph 
Justice, some time ago. 

Lillian is also a teacher, in New Bern at the present time. 

Franklin is an employe of the Federal Savings & Loan Associa- 
tion, in Asheville. 

Carroll is on the faculty of the city schools of Tallahassee, Fla. 

William is a teacher of research chemistry at the University of 
North Carolina at Chapel Hill. He has a Ph. D. degree. 

Mary Sheeley lives in Greenville, S.C. She is the wife of Leon- 
ard H. Schenk. She is a Phi Beta Kappa graduate of Agnes Scott 
college, Decatur, Ga. After graduating, she spent a couple of years 
in the employ of the Federal Government in the research laboratory 
promoting health, which is located in Savannah, Ga. 

Arthur is in the office with his father. He is secretary-director. 

Prof. Little has been a great help to me in learning the important 
facts pertaining to his father’s foresight in accepting Capt. Lenoir’s 
gift of the land on which to establish what has grown into one of the 
more important denominational institutions of learning in the South- 
ern States—Lenoir Rhyne college. © 

While conferring with Mr. Little, I asked him if there might be 
some connection with the families of Little and Cline, as I know that 
Klein (Anglicized as Cline) means “little” in German. He agreed 
that some branches of the family had chosen the name, Little, as the 
translated version of the original German name. 

November 1, ’61 


Criticism Written On Late 
Hickory Man’s Autobiography 


JN 1945, a book appeared in Hickory as the work of a local author. 
In fact, it was an autobiography by George F. Ivey. 

Mr. Ivey stated in the preface that he wrote the first section of 
the history in 1922 with no idea of ever having it published in book 
form. 

The same held true of the sections written in 1934 and 1942, he 
said, but on the insistence of his children and a number of his writ- 
ings into book form, this book was the result. 

When the book was released by the publishers—and it is worthy 
of note that it was published right here in Hickory by the Southern 
Publishing Co.—I was asked by our librarian, Miss Grace Patrick, to 
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write a criticism of the work. 

I don’t recall that the criticism ever appeared in print, but as the 
late Mr. Ivey contributed so much to Hickory in so many ways, I 
think what I wrote shows his character so well that I would like to in- 
clude it in the Clinard Looks Back series of stories about notable per- 
sonages of Hickory’s past, and the influence still apparent because of 
their sojourn among us. 

Mr. Ivey built three of Hickory’s most important factories, con- 
tributed generously to his church, the First Methodist, gave to the city 
the Elbert Ivey Memorial Library building, planted many trees and 
shrubs in Carolina Park, contributed to the Hickory Museum of Art, 
and was a prominent member of the Hickory Rotary club. No doubt 
there were many other philanthropic acts to his credit. The three 
factories to which I referred are the Ivey Weavers, the Picker Stick 
Factory, and the Southern Desk Company. 

The Ivey Weavers has changed hands several times since it was 
built by Mr. Ivey. The Picker Stick Factory was included later into 
the desk factory. 

Here is the criticism I wrote at the request of Miss Patrick: 

“Hickory has become nationally known as a thriving city of di- 
versified industry. It also has made great strides toward becoming 
widely recognized as a cultural center. 

“In the person of George F. Ivey, Hickory has at least one citizen 
who is outstanding as a large contributor to the community’s good re- 
putation in both classes. He is responsible for two of the largest 
and best known industries which help to make Hickory ‘The Best 
Balanced City,’ as the industries are in different lines; and he is author 
of five books. His first four books are on specialized subjects. 

“His most recent work, however, is an autobiography. It is 
entitled, ‘Humor and Humanity,’ and is written in a free and easy 
style, and is frank to the extent of being personal. In this interest- 
ing relation of his life’s story. the author brings out his remarkable 
versatility, both in his industrial capacity and in his genius for writ- 
ing. He also treats upon some of his hobbies. The reader is im- 
pressed with the thorough knowledge acquired by the writer in all of 
his undertakings. 

“The author’s keen sense of humor injects into the book a rivulet 
of mirth which flows through every chapter. No small part of this 
wit is contained in the many instances of the author’s admitted gulli- 
bility. 

“Much of the autobiographer’s varied and colorful experience, the 
reader will recognize, is due to his being the son of a Methodist min- 
ister, whose travels gave his son many changes of scenery and ac- 
quaintances during his most impressionable years. The son’s travels 
began when he was only two years old, and took him from one com- 
munity to another every few years until he reached manhood. Then 
his own choice of activity added to his knowledge through many 
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changes of location. 

“Mr. Ivey’s alert and retentive mind has enabled him to record 
his experiences in such a manner as to preserve and perpetuate the 
memory of many traditions and facts which will make his book an in- 
valuable addition to any library, public or private. 

“As to traditions, the author manifests a very observant insight 
into the home life of a varied strata of society during the latter part of 
the South’s reconstruction era. The humorous anecdotes he records 
give the reader an impression on the trend of the ridiculous as our 
forefathers saw it. 

“Being a child in a large family of children, the writer was not 
pampered, although he was given educational advantages which gave 
him the background to become the successful manufacturer and auth- 
or which his works have proven him to be. He is to be greatly ad- 
mired for his climb up the ladder of success as he had to grip every 
rung. No fortune was laid in his lap to boost him to the top by leaps 
and bounds. 

“Concerning facts recorded in the autobiography, the author’s in- 
terest in a number of subjects, and his ability to share his knowledge 
with his readers in understandable language, make his book a work 
of value from the standpoint of worthwhile matter as well as for its 
humorous and historical excellence. 

November 8, 61 


Menzies Family Plays Major 
Role In Progress Of Hickory 


HERE are several families who are due much of the credit for 

Hickory becoming the good town which it is. These families 
gave it a good start, and their progeny are still carrying on the good 
work of making it grow, and stay attractive in the ways to continue 
its growth. 

Some of these families are descendants of pioneers who settled in 
the county, and some of them saw good prospects for business here, 
and congenial people with whom to make their homes. 

A man named Peter Ferguson, who was born in Scotland, was di- 
rectly responsible for one of the most illustrious families coming to 
Hickory and remaining to do important things for the town. Mr. 
Ferguson visited in Hickory once. 

Ferguson immigrated to Canada when he was a young man, for 
the purpose of trapping fur-bearing animals. A sister, Anna Stuart 
Ferguson, went to live with him. 

When Anna left Scotland, she left behind her a young nobleman 
who was in love with her. His name was William Menzies. He was 
a graduate in medicine and in law from the University of Edinburgh, 
and he had inherited a neat fortune. 
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After William Menzies finished school, he did not proceed to en- 
ter into either of the professions for which he was prepared. He fol- 
lowed Anna Ferguson to Canada, where they were married. They 
made their home first at Haliburton, then at Peterboro, Ontario, Can- 
ada. 

Eight children were born to them. The children of Dr. and Mrs. 
William Menzies were William Bradford, Sarah C. (Sadie), Ellen, 
Kenneth C., Henry Charles, Edward Bruce, Anna Beatrice and 
Emily. 

The first four named were born in Canada, and perhaps Emily, 
who died in infancy, was born there. 

Then after this fair-sized family was born, Dr. Menzies heard 
about Asheville, N. C., and decided to take his family there. He 
could have heard of Asheville before he left Scotland. 

In 1872, Dr. Menzies and his family arrived at Old Fort, N. C., 
by train. That was as far as the railroad had been built at that time 
on the line from Salisbury to Asheville. The Menzies decided to 
spend the Winter at Old Fort before going on up to Asheville. 

The following Spring, they went to Asheville and lived there for 
several years. Then Dr. Menzies decided to go back to Old Fort. 
He liked the people there with whom he had become acquainted. In 
fact, the doctor liked them so well that he and his family remained 
there for some time, and he practiced his profession among them free 
of charge, as there was no resident physician there at that time. 

While at Old Fort the eldest son, William B. Menzies, opened a 
general store there. He married, in the time, Mary Ervin, the daugh- 
ter of a Methodist minister in Lenoir. 

Dr. Menzies and his whole family, which had increased to eight 
children in the time they had been in North Carolina, moved to Hick- 
ory early in 1890. Their home stood where the Hickory Post Office 
Annex now stands at the intersection of Second Street and Main Ave- 
nue, NE. 

They were next door neighbors to the A. McIntosh family, Mr. 
McIntosh was Hickory’s first photographer and florist. 

On April 28 of the same year, 1890, Dr. Menzies died. He was 
the first person whose burial took place in Hickory’s new cemetery, 
Oakwood. 

The doctor’s sons were not long in getting themselves well estab- 
lished in their new surroundings. William B., after working in the 
office a while, became manager of the Hickory Manufacturing Com- 
pany, a concern making building materials. He became known as 
“Will” or “W. B.” to his close friends. 

As “W. B.” was the oldest son of a nobleman, the Scotch tradi- 
tion had been carried out in giving him four names, two of which 
were never used in his signature. His full name was William Brad- 
ford Harding Campbell Menzies. 

Kenneth C. Menzies obtained a position in the First National 
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Bank. He was soon promoted to cashier, and eventually became 
the president. He, as his older brother, was given a familiar shorten- 
ed appellation of “Ken” or “K. C.”. You may be sure, however, 
that he was addressed as Mister Menzies by those in his presence. 

Henry Charles Menzies, following in his father’s way of thinking, 
became a practicing physician. He brought the first X-ray machine 
to Hickory. He was known by his middle name rather than his first 
—he was Dr. Charles, or Dr. H. C. Menzies. 

Edward Bruce Menzies organized Hickory’s second drug store, 
the Menzies and Harris Drug Store, later E. B. Menzies Drug Store. 
Incidentally, George R. Wootten was employed as druggist in the 
Menzies Drug Store in its beginning. 

The store was on the corner where Lutz Drug Store is now. The 
entrance to the store was in the corner, thereby allowed the whole 
front of the store to be one very large, plate glass—the biggest in 
town. 

November 15, ’61 


All Menzies Brothers Build 
Homes On Same Street In City 


HE Menzies brothers were soon established in their own homes 

as well as in business. They built fine, large homes side by side, 
taking up nearly a whole, long city.block. The block they occupied 
became known as Menzies Hill. It is opposite the present Hickory 
High school. 

At the time the brothers built, there were only two other houses 
in that block. The late Rev. J. L. Murphy’s home was on the east 
corner, and the late Shuford L. (Shuf) Whitener’s home was next door 
to the Murphys. The K. C. Menzies’ home came next. 

Then the “boys” had a home built for their mother next down 
the hill, as she could not live alone at the old home. This house be- 
came E. B. Menzies home. The W. B. Menzies home was on the 
west corner of the block. 

Dr. Charles Menzies did not build with his brothers, but built on 
the same street two blocks west of them. His home stood on the 
corner where Clevenger college is now, and the doctor’s house is a 
part of the college building. 

The sidewalk on “Menzies Hill” was the first sidewalk in Hick- 
ory to be paved. As S. L. Whitener was mayor at the time, many 
thought he arranged to have the walk paved. 

The last of the original Menzies homes is for sale now, as the 
widow died recently—Mrs. W. B. Menzies. 

Sarah and Ellen remained maiden ladies. 

Annie became Mrs. MacKeathan of Fayetteville. Amnnie’s moth- 
er died at her (Annie’s) home in Fayetteville Jan. 3, 1908, and was 
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buried beside her husband in Oakwood Cemetery at Hickory. 

It was mentioned that W. B. Menzies married a Methodist minis- 
ter’s daughter, Mary Ervin. K. C. Menzies married Mary Elizabeth 
(Mamie) Faucette of Hickory for his first wife. His second wife 
was Mattie Gwaltney, daughter of the Rev. W. R. Gwaltney, pastor 
of the First Baptist church here at that time. 

Dr. Charles Menzies married Kate Shuford, daughter of A. A. 
Shuford, president of the First National Bank of Hickory then. 

E. B. Menzies married Reesie Warren of Emory, Va., who was 
a teacher of elocution at old Claremont college here when they met. 
Mrs. E. B. Menzies survives her husband and still lives in Hickory. 

All of these Menzies men have passed on, but each of them left 
several children, most of whom remain in Hickory. Their sons will 
be found in positions of prominence wherever they are; and their 
daughters married gentlemen of note. The fifth generation of Men- 
zies, beginning with Dr. William, is present in Hickory today. 

Dr. William Menzies, a Scot of noble birth, who came to Canada 
to marry the trapper’s daughter, as was explained at the beginning of 
this story, possessed that inherent dignity and demeanor of those “to 
the manor born.” 

This inborn trait of the family was handed down to the succeeding 
generations. The Menzies are noted for maintaining a dignity and 
reticence befitting their birthrights. 

The writer recalls once having seen a picture of the Menzies 
castle, which, of course, was in Scotland. 

Of course, being Scotch, the Menzies were all good members of 
the Presbyterian church, and gave it good moral and financial sup- 
port. 
Beneath all the dignity, reticence and seeming austerity of these 
Scotch gentlemen, there was a droll sense of humor and a sincere sym- 
pathy for their townsmen. They even had some jesting between each 
other. 

An example of K. C. Menzies’ feelings for others was in a story 
told of how he spared the feelings and embarrassment of the parents 
and their son when the son had done a serious offense against the 
bank while Mr. Menzies was cashier. 

This teen-ager seemed to be constantly writing checks while he 
had no account at the bank. His parents would make them good, or 
he would be given a chance to straighten up the offense. This sort 
of leniency seemed to encourage the youth rather than cure him of 
this grave delinquency. 

One time the amount of the “rubber” checks reached a consider- 
able amount. Instead of exposing the youth and humiliating the 
parents, Mr. Menzies put the boy to work in a furniture factory and 
let him work out the amount of the checks he had so carelessly writ- 
ten. This cured the offender. 

Another story was told of how Mr. Menzies handled a case of 
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a man applying to him for a loan at the bank. This considerate 
thoughtfulness for the man’s feeling sort of backfired. The man was 
probably a good moral risk, but good intentions do not get by a board 
of directors. 

Mr. Menzies did not wish to embarrass the man nor hurt his feel- 
ings, so he told the applicant to go and get L. E. Zerden to endorse 
his note and he would let him have the money. Mr. Zerden was a 
Jew merchant who had not been in Hickory very long then, so Mr. 
Menzies felt sure the note would not be endorsed. Anyway, the man 
went to Mr. Zerden. 

The man was asked who sent him for this favor. When Mr. Zer- 
den was told that Mr. Menzies sent him, Mr. Zerden’s reply was, 
“You go tell Mr. Menzies that if he will endorse your note, I will let 
you have the money.” 

November 22, ’61 


Early Hickory Blacksmiths 
Classed Master Craftsmen 


T is for no lack of respect that abbreviated names are used in this 

story. These are the names by which these men were known by 
their friends, such as Bert, for Albert; Poly, for Polycarp, a good old 
Biblical name much used by the pioneers in Catawba county; and the 
others. 

Blacksmithing is one of those trades which was almost put out of 
business by the coming of motor-driven vehicles. The old black- 
smith shop was a busy place in the horse and buggy days. Shoeing 
horses and mules was not all there was to the business, however, but 
it was the greater part for the smiths who specialized in shoeing horses 
and mules. 

A good blacksmith was a master craftsman. 

Hickory was well supplied with good blacksmiths; and most of 
them had their shops close to the business section of the town. All 
of them were kept busy. 

One of the older shops was directly across the street from where 
the Hickory Daily Record building now stands. The original black- 
smith there was Bert Abernethy, father of Dr. Henry, Dr. Fayette, A. 
S., and Jule Abernethy. Later the shop was run by Poly Coons 
(pronounced Koontz). Mr. Coons had a son, Bob, who distinguished 
himself in YMCA work. 

A story was told of Mr. Coons that, when he made a certain 
amount of money in a day, he would close his shop and go home, no 
matter what time of the day it happened to be. He was seen occa- 
sionally going home before noon, and carrying his lunch back home 
with him. 

Mr. Coons had a nickname; and being called by that name in- 
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furiated him. The nickname was “Snipe.” It was said to have been 
given to him after he fell for the old trick of holding a sack in a ditch 
to catch the snipe (a kind of bird) while his companions drove the 
snipe into the sack. The “hunt” usually took place in a woods late 
at night. When the companions left the sack holder to catch the 
bird, they never came back. Of course there was no snipe. 

When Mr. Coons was taunted by boys with the nickname, he 
would throw a hammer, or anything else near at hand, at them. He 
once threatened the writer with a shotgun. 

Tom Witherspoon had a shop beside the A. S. Abernethy livery 
stable. That would be across the street from the bus station now, 
beside the Hickory Bonded Warehouse. Mr. Witherspoon was said 
to have been one of the best blacksmiths in this section. He was 
Adrian (Spade) Witherspoon’s father. The old shop stood beside the 
A. S. Abernethy Livery Stable which was where the warehouse is now. 

Jim Drum had a shop beside his home where the entrance to Hut- 
ton & Bourbonnais’ office and plant is now. Mr. Drum’s son, Don- 
ald, lost a leg in a hunting accident. He and a veteran who had lost 
both limbs were often seen together. On one occasion, the story was 
told, a little girl saw them together, and went running to her mother, 
yelling, “Mama, come look! Here are two men with one leg.” 

Walter Jones had a shop across from the present Kenworth school. 
Walter continued to work at his blacksmith shop some years after 
the others mentioned had passed on. 

There was a blacksmith shop, behind where the present Harper 
Motor Co. now is, which was first run by George Danner. Later, 
Zeb Troutman ran it for some time. Zeb and George are the only 
ones of those mentioned who are still living. 

A blacksmith shop once stood in a corner across the street from 
the old Robinson Cemetery. I played around the shop when I was 
a very small boy. I liked to “ride” my stick “horse” over there pre- 
tending to have him shod. Walter Jones and Jim Drum ran this 
shop at different times before they built their own shops near their 
homes. 

Boys were seen frequently around these old shops picking up 
short slugs which had been cut from horse shoes during the fitting 
process. The boys used the slugs for sling shot “ammunition.” 

It was at this shop across from the cemetery that I picked up one 
of those slugs, and it had been thrown down by the smith just long 
enough to cool to a natural color from being red hot. I have heard 
of other boys stepping on slugs, just as hot, with their bare feet. 

Near by shops included one near Hayes’ Super Market, one on 
the Robinson Road, and one run by a Mr. Eckard, on the Springs 
Road. There were probably others in the area. 

The principal equipment in a blacksmith shop was a forge with 
a big bellows to blow the fire; and an anvil. The bellows was operat- 
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ed by hand. Hammers and tongs were the main tools. Heavy ham- 
mers to beat red hot iron into proper shapes, and tongs to hold the 
heated pieces of iron. 

The ring of the smith’s anvil was real rhythmic music to some 
ears, and it was fascinating to see the expert workmanship of shaping 
and welding whatever the smith was forming. 

There was an art to fitting the shoes to the horses’ and mules’ 
hooves. First, the hoof, itself, had to be trimmed and smoothed and 
the inside of the hoof around the frog had to be well cleaned out. The 
frog is a V-shaped formation in the center of the cavity of the hoof. 

Then the shoe had to be heated and hammered into shape to ex- 
actly fit the hoof. The smith would dip the red hot shoe into a tub 
of water to cool it before trying it to the shape of the trimmed hoof. 

Each nail had to be tapped on the pointed end to bend the point 
to an exactness to make it come out of the hoof at the right place so 
as not to go into the quick, and also to make the points of the several 
nails form a neat row where they were crimped to make them hold. 

When that part of the job was finished, a file smoothed the nails 
where they were crimped, and a rasp was used to smooth the hoof 
around the shoe. Mules’ hooves are shaped differently from horses’ 
hooves. 

The cloven hooves of oxen had to be shod too when the animals 
were dragging logs in mountainous terrain, or pulling heavy loads 
of lumber over rough roads. Oxen had to be thrown and tied to be 
shod. 

Horses and mules allowed the smith to raise their hooves, and 
they would generally hold still for the smith to do his work. Occa- 
sionally, a horse or mule would fight back or would not hold still. 
There was a way to subdue such animals. A small loop, attached to 
a stick, would be put around the animal’s upper lip. When this loop 
was tightened by twisting, the animal would be perfectly still, and 
permit the smith to pick up his hooves. 

Shoes for some animals doing heavy pulling, or working on slip- 
pery ground, had to be calked, meaning that the protruding points of 
the shoe were turned down slightly at the back, and a small piece was 
welded on the bottom of the front of the shoe. In some cases, ice 
nails were used to prevent slipping. These had heads which did not 
go into the nail holes of the shoe all the way. 

November 29, ’61 


Booklet Found Showing How 
Families Here Are Related 


"TRAVELING salesmen, who handle lines which do not require fre- 
quent visits to their customers, are sometimes embarrassed by not 
being able to think of a customer’s name if the customer is met on the 
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street away from his place of business. (This statement is made part- 
ly from the experience of the writer). 

One such salesman who used to visit Hickory back in the days 
when the town’s population consisted mostly of pioneers, or some of 
their descendents, was heard to mark that, when you are in Hickory, 
and you meet a man on the street, just say, “Good morning, Mr. Shu- 
ford.” If the man doesn’t answer, say, “I beg your pardon, I meant 
Mr. Abernethy;” and you are most sure to be right. 

Well, of course, it wasn’t quite true, but it is true that the people 
of Hickory and Catawba county were made up of families who were 
nearly all connected by family ties because of inter-marriage of the 
original settlers’ families. 

A precaution which strangers or visitors should take is not to 
make any defamatory remarks about any native to another native in 
or about Hickory, as the visitor might be talking about the listener’s 
first cousin. 

The thing which brought about all of this discourse is a compila- 
tion of the family records of one family of Catawba county citizens. 
It might be noted that the families concerned have spread into adjoin- 
ing counties, and even to other states—and some of them have re- 
turned home after learning that their original homes were in a better 
location than they could find elsewhere. 

The family records referred to were accumulated over a period of 
time, and arranged into a neat and apparently complete booklet in 
May, 1960. . 

The inscription on the cover of the booklet is “Samuel Pinckney 
Tate Family Records—-Compiled by Mattie Adams Plyler.” 

Mrs. Plyler now lives at Lancaster, S. C.. She sent one of her 
fine booklets to her uncle, Wilfong Corpening Tate, here in Hickory, 
I have been privileged to see this copy. 

It is really more than just a booklet. It contains 89 pages of 
typewriter-size paper in mimeographed form. The pages are secure- 
ly bound in handsome, durable covers. 

One of the remarkable features of this studious work is the num- 
ber of families mentioned in connection with the Tate family; and this 
fact brings out the point in the introduction of this story about the 
relationship of practically all of the Catawba county natives of a few 
years back. 

The treaties begins with the life and character of Henry Weidner, 
one of the original settlers who came here from Pennsylvania. Much 
space is given to each family down through the Tates; and the read- 
ing is interesting, as many events are related and newspaper articles 
are quoted; also, inscriptions from tombstones in ancient family and 
church burying plots are referred to. 

Entries in old family Bibles are cited; and Revolutionary War re- 
cords of some heads of families are given. 

The writings of some notable persons are included in the book, 
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such as the story of a memorial service held at J. W. Robinson’s, May 
30, 1894. This was written by the late Rev. J. L. Murphy. Some 
of the speeches made at this gathering of families are quoted in full, 
and they contain much valuable history concerning the lives, charac- 
ters, and achievements of the early settlers. 

Family names contained in the compilation are Weidner, Robin- 
son, Whitener (a later Anglicized version of Weidner), Mull, Wilfong 
Corpening, Erwin, Forney and Tate. 

Full accounts are given of all the different members of the fami- 
lies of each name. 

Many of the descendants of the Revolutionary War soldiers be- 
came Civil War soldiers. The book contains much valuable history 
of the records of the related family participants in both wars. 

Aside from the histories of the direct connections as listed above, 
there are many other family names mentioned, as some of the vital 
statistics were copied from old family Bibles, showing who married 
whom. A few of the names include Adams, Suddreth, Harshaw, 
Little, McGalliard, Shuford, and others. In some instances, the 
names of the officiating ministers are mentioned, too. 

December 6, 61 


Days Of Early Livery Stable 
Operators Of Hickory Recalled 


T doesn’t seem that historians, or other writers of early events, 

have attached very much importance to the livery stables of those 
days when there were no automotive vehicles. People in general 
just took the stables for granted as they now accept the garages and 
filling stations. 

There was very much more to the services rendered to the public 
by livery stables than just a place to hire a horse and buggy if you 
wanted to take your girl for a ride in the moonlight; or a place to 
hire a rig and team and driver if you were a salesman calling on 
country stores. 

The old time livery stable also dealt in the selling and trading of 
horses and mules. Some of them were breeders of livestock, too. 
The stables were also “hotels” for travelers’ horses; and some of the 
townspeople who owned horses boarded them at the livery stables. 

Some of the stables even afforded their own harness shops for 
making and repairing harness, including horse collars; and the larger 
ones branched out into the sale of wagons and other farm equipment 
such as plows, harrows, planters, horse-drawn rakes, binders, reapers, 
etc. 

Every farmer, in those days, was dependent upon horses and 
mules to carry on the work of the farm. This made a good livery 
stable a special attraction for him. 
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Hickory had several good livery stables which had complete ser- 
vice for the farmers in the lines mentioned. The stables’ business 
with farmers was not one sided. The farmers sold corn, fodder, hay, 
and such necessities to the stables. Some of the liverymen also own- 
ed farms and raised much of this feed, but of course they employed 
farmers to run these farms. 

Some of Hickory’s old time liverymen used to buy western horses 
by the car load. These animals were raised on the range, and were 
not broken (trained) to harness and work. The liveryman’s employ- 
es had to “break” these horses. 

One method of breaking was to harness a wild horse to a wagon 
with a big, strong, sturdy, well-broken horse and drive them together. 
The wagon’s brakes often had to be used to hold down the new ani- 
mal. For most horses, it didn’t take them long to catch on. 

Some of Hickory’s old time liverymen were A. S. Abernethy & 
Son, Julius F. Abernethy, Lafayette Shell, Tom Henkel, D. M. Boyd, 
and, later on, Henry Aiken, the Kerr Brothers, Philo Miller, and Wil- 
burn Lafon. 

A. S. Abernethy’s livery stable stood where the present Hickory 
Bonded Warehouse is at the railroad underpass from Union Square. 
This was one of the stables which had harness shop and farm imple- 
ment departments in connection. The late Herbert (Hub) Keever, 
brother of Dr. James Keever, was the head harness maker. 

Julius (Jule) Abernethy’s stable was on the spot which is now the 
Harper Motor Company. In the dim past, this stable was destroyed 
by fire and rebuilt two or three times. [Each time, the horses, too, 
were burned. When the fires were discovered in time to release the 
horses and get them out of the burning building, the frightened and 
crazed animals frequently would bolt madly back into the flames. 

Later, this stable was run by Lafayette (Fate) Shell. D.M. Boyd 
also had his business at this location when Mr. Shell moved over to 
the A. S. Abernethy stable. Current recollection is that D. M. (Sher- 
iff) Boyd carried on the livery business, but used the old building for 
selling buggies and farm implements. 

Henry Aiken’s stable extended through the block from Trade 
Alley at about where the rear of Smith’s Drug Store is now. 

When the block facing the railroad east of Union Square began to 
build up commercially, the Kerrs had a livery stable about where the 
rear of Belk’s store is. There was no street through there at that 
time. 

Philo Miller began his career as drayman, butcher, and general 
handyman for McComb Bros., grocerymen, meat marketmen, and 
dairymen. Philo was a born trader. He got an old plug horse and 
began trading horses. It was not very long until he had a small liv- 
ery stable. 

Philo and Wilburn Lafon were familiar figures at the arrivals of 
passenger trains. They were seen with buggy whips in their hands 
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calling out to the passengers, alighting from the trains, that they had 
hacks for hire to take them wherever they wanted to go. This was 
the forerunner of Hickory’s taxicab business; and Philo Miller was 
the first to have an automobile for hire as a taxi in Hickory. He later 
went into the used car business. 

December 13, ’61 


Landmark, Being Torn Down, 
Noted For Changing Hands 


F you have been one of the many who drive out through the View- 
mont (Windy City) section, you, no doubt, have noticed that one of 
the old landmarks is in the process of demolition. 

It is one of the early store buildings, an old wooden structure on 
the main street of that thriving community, and it is just beyond Har- 
ley Eckard’s barber shop as you drive out. Harley’s father was one 
of the proprietors of a store in the old building at one time, and he 
was the last owner of the building itself. 

This old building has had quite a “career” of changing hands. No 
less than 10 different proprietors have conducted a business within its 
walls. Most, if not all, of the various owners were well known, 
prominent men of the Hickory environs. 

The building was erected for commercial purposes by Reuben 
(Rube) Pitts about the year 1906. Mr. Pitts ran a general store bus- 
iness there for some years. Two of his sons, the late Oscar Pitts and 
former Sheriff Ray Pitts, helped their father in the store, and got 
much experience in business methods through this work in their early 
manhoods. 

Succeeding Mr. Pitts, in this order, were Wade Brown, Dave 
Wheeler, Luther Carpenter, and then Elmore Eckard ran a store there 
from 1925 to 1949. 

Carroll Punch succeeded Mr. Eckard for a short time, then Hal 
Huffman followed with the Windy City Feed Store. A five and ten- 
cent store was the next to occupy the building. It was run for a time 
by a man from down Kannapolis way. 

Howard Fox was the last occupant of the building. Mr. Fox op- 
erated a hardware store. 

When some of these occupants went into business, they bought the 
building from the last owner. Others rented. 

Mrs. H. Elmore Eckard, the second wife of the last owner, re- 
cently sold the building to a local real estate firm, which is razing it 
to erect a modern building in its place. 

December 20, 61 
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Area Group Laid Plans For Ist 
Catawba Bridge 112 Years Ago 


DEC. 22, 1849—-111 years ago—was a great day for Catawba 
county, and for the Town of Hickory which hadn’t become a town 
at that time. 

On that day, a group of progressive citizens, from Catawba county 
and some of the adjoining counties, met at the court house in New- 
ton, to put into effect an act which had already passed in the North 
Carolina General Assembly in the 1848-49 session. 

This act of the General Assembly chartered a capital stock of 
$5,000 to build a bridge across the Catawba river, at some eligible 
point between the Town of Lenoir, in the county of Caldwell, “and 
the Town of Newton in the county of Catawba. 

Up to this time, the Catawba river was a barrier to travel between 
these two counties. The river, heretofore, had only fords and fer- 
ries. In flood stages, the fords and the ferries were impassable. At 
best, even the ferries were slow and could accommodate only two 
wagons or two buggies for a crossing. 

The site selected for the bridge, in terms of today’s location, was 
just around the curve and over the hill from the Rock House on the 
road going out from Hickory on Sixth Street, NW, to the lake and 
circling back toward Hickory to the Lenoir Road. The Caldwell 
county end of the bridge touched on the lower corner of the H. H. 
Suttlemyre farm, and proceeded by the Suttlemyre home place. 

This bridge, when completed, formed the connecting link on the 
main road from Hickory to Lenoir, and was the gateway to the Blow- 
ing Rock and Boone country in the Blue Ridge Mountains; and it 
remained so until the conversion of the river into a lake by the Ox- 
ford Ford Power Dam about 1923. 

The new bridge site was at what had previously been a horse ford 
across the river. The bridge was called the Horseford Bridge. It 
was a covered wooden bridge with stone pillars. Most bridges were 
covered in those days to protect the wooden floors. The old Horse- 
ford Bridge was a toll bridge until the State finally took it over. 

A stock company was formed to build the bridge. Shares were 
sold at $25 per share. At the meeting in Newton on Dec. 22, 1949, 
J. T. Alexander was called to the chair and appointed R. C. Miller 
and W. S. Hoke, secretaries. ‘Those men held an election to select 
officers for the newly formed company, which was named The Ca- 
tawba County Toll Bridge Co. 

A. M. Powell nominated D. B. Gaither for president, and W. S. 
Hoke added the name of A. H. Shuford to the nomination. Shuford 
was elected. A. M. Powell was then elected one of the directors, 
along with Joseph Corpening, Jacob Plunk and James T. Alexander. 
At a later meeting, A. M. Powell was elected secretary, and D. B. 
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Gaither treasurer. J. L. Lyerly, of Hickory, later became secretary. 

Investors from four counties bought shares in the bridge project. 
The shares were distributed to Gaston, 12 shares; Caldwell, 20 shares; 
Catawba, 135 shares; and Lincoln, 33 shares. 

Gaston county people buying stock were Caleb Rhodes, Mary M. 
Rhodes, Melchi Rhodes, Henry Setzer and Jacob Plunk. 

From Caldwell, R. C. Miller, David Poovey, H. H. Suttlemyre, 
Abram Mull, John Hayes, Jacob Sherrill, M. R. Hayes, William A. 
Lenoir and Joseph Corpening. 

From Catawba, David Lutz, David C. Link, Adam Flowers, 
Joseph Fisher, Alexander Bolch, John Pitts, John Seaboch, A. H. 
Shuford, George Setzer, Abram Bolch, John Fisher, Jonas Bost, 
Jacob A. Seaboch, D. B. Gaither, John Wilfong, William Hale, 
Thomas Cloninger, Ambrose Miller, Elisha Dockery, C. Flowers, 
Q. A. Shuford, A. M. Powell, M. M. Wilson, G. I. Wilkie, E. R. 
Shuford, Anthony Ikard, Henry Cline, J. H. Shuford, Peter Warlick, 
George Smoyer, William A. Mehaffey, William D. Wycoff, George 
Barrier, A. M. Shuford, B. Craig, Wesley Sherrill, Henry Robeson 
and B. M. Cobb. 

From Lincoln, C. C. Henderson, V. A. McBee, Jacob Ramsour, 
William S. Hoke, J. A. Hoke, J. Summey, J. T. Alexander, B. S. 
Johnston, J. H. Ramsour, Abner McCoy, Allen Caleb Motz, Daniel 
Shuford, H. W. Guion, Samuel Landis, G. Mosteller, Andrew Motz, 
(to be paid in cotton yarn at wholesale price), W. B. and E. S. Ed- 
wards, and Henry Cansler by C. C. Henderson. 

“Uncle Andy” Ramseur was the toll collector at the Horseford 
Bridge for many years. 

December 29, ’60 


Old Time Saloons Prospered 
In Hickory Before Prohibition 


"THERE are still a few “Old Timers” left in Hickory who can re- 

member when the town had several wide-open saloons of the old 
kind. They were the type in which it was said that some men would 
take their week’s pay and spend all of it for liquor, and leave their 
wives and children hungry and ragged. One sees the kind on tele- 
vision in current Western pictures. 

This sort of thing also is what roused the ire of Carrie Nation to 
the extent that she traveled over the country going into saloons with 
a hatchet, bursting up the liquor containers. 

One of these bar rooms, as they were popularly called, was in the 
building now occupied by the Ninth Avenue Pharmacy. At that 
time, there were two store buildings in the space which is now the 
drug store. The bar room was in the one directly behind the old 
passenger depot which stood across the street, east of the present one. 
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Although I was a very small boy then, I can remember very 
clearly one incident in connection with the saloon. My home then 
was near the depot. I knew the telegraph operator; so it was one of 
my favorite spots to visit. The incident mentioned occurred on one 
of these visits. 

I saw my friend, the operator, send one of his friends to the back 
door of the saloon with his water bucket. The bucket was handed to 
the colored porter in the saloon who returned it full of beer to the 
operator’s friend. 

The two young men put a lump of ice and a lump of salt into the 
beer and hid the bucket and its contents under a seat in the depot 
waiting room. They also placed a dipper in the bucket. The wait- 
ing rooms were usually unoccupied between trains. 

The operator and his friend went into the telegraph office to wait 
for the beer to get good and cold. When I observed this, I decided 
to see how the beer tasted. I slipped in, got a dipper full and drank a 
couple of swallows of the beer. I didn’t like the taste of it, so I went 
on my way. 

There was something about this first taste of beer which prompted 
me to try it again years afterward when I grew up. It is remarkable 
how the taste for the stuff will grow on a person 

Although one of Hickory’s old time saloons, at that time, was lo- 
cated on the corner next to the railroad beside what is now the West- 
ern Union telegraph office. 

There was still another bar room about in the middle of Union 
Square. It was in one of the several wooden store buildings which 
remained at that time. 

I remember going by there one evening after dark and stopping 
in front of the open door to peep in and see the men drinking at the 
bar. The street was dark except for the light from the bar room win- 
dows and the open door, I noticed a man stop in the shadows behind 
me. I recognized him as Sheriff Eph Hahn, father of Dr. Gaither 
Hahn. 

The sheriff was going to nab me if I went inside, I suppose. I 
knew better than to go in a saloon, but I was just curious to see what 
went on inside. 

Earlier, in Hickory, I think some of the old hotels had saloons 
in connection with them, but the ones mentioned above are the last 
old bar rooms to be in Hickory. 

Later, the laws permitted citizens in dry states to order as much 
as a gallon of whiskey at a time with certain intervals between orders 
by express from a wet territory. 

Then total prohibition was tried out; but there has never been a 
time, wet or dry, when liquor of some sort could not be obtained here. 
Even during prohibition days, when “near beer” appeared to replace 
beer, real beer could be had if one knew the “ropes.” 

The same was true of whiskey during the time when one was 
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supposed to order it by the gallon by express. As little as a pint 
could be bought any time at secret places. 

When the licensed liquor stores first came into North Carolina, 
Charlotte had the nearest ABC stores to Hickory. The state soon 
had to build a new road between Charlotte and Hickory. People up 
this way wore the old one out. 

January 3, 62 


Recalls Day Spanish-American 
War Veterans Got Melons Here 


"THE year 1896 was memorable. The United States battleship 

Maine, was destroyed in Havana Harbor. Spain declared war 
on the United States. Admiral Dewey destroyed the Spanish Fleet 
in Manila Bay. The battles of Santiago and San Juan are outstand- 
ing in history. Col. Theodore Roosevelt and his famous “Rough 
Riders” made their unforgettable charge up San Juan Hill to turn the 
tide of the war. 

A peace treaty was made between Spain and the United States. 
Guam, Puerto Rico and the Philippines were ceded to the United 
States. 

When Spain declared war on the United States, there was no con- 
scription of men to fill the ranks of the Army. President William 
McKinney called for volunteers, and had no delay in getting them. 
Many Hickory young men were among the volunteers. 

This recalls an incident in connection with the troop trains pass- 
ing through Hickory. The trains stopped for the conductors and en- 
gineers to get their orders from the station agent and telegrapher. 
There was no automatic block system then. 

It seems that word was spread when a “soldier train” was due 
here, and people gathered at the depot to give the soldiers a cheerful 
send-off. 

I was only about six years old then, but I was among the specta- 
tors at some of the trains. My home was near the station, and I 
could see when trains were expected. The town’s prettiest belles 
were there to see the soldiers. The men would sometimes jerk the 
brass buttons from their uniform coats to give to the girls for sou- 
venirs. 

Such an incident mentioned above took place upon the arrival 
of one of the troop trains. Jule Abernethy, father of the men who 
now run the Abernethy Hardware stores of Hickory and Newton, 
owned a farm out at the edge of the city limits on the Brookford 
Road. He had one of his colored employes to bring a wagon load 
of watermelons in to meet one of the soldier trains. The idea was 
to sell the melons to the soldiers. 

When the train arrived, and the soldiers spied the wagon load of 
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melons standing close to the coaches, they piled out of the cars and 
made a dash for the melons. 

Only a few men went at first, and they were grabbing the melons 
and getting back on the train with them, obviously with no intention 
of paying for the melons. 

The poor old Negro who had brought the load of melons to the 
train was making a desperate effort to save his melons from the theft, 
but he was so outnumbered that it was ridiculous for him to struggle 
with the men taking his melons. 

Mr. Abernethy was there to meet the train, too, and he saw what 
was taking place. He went to the wagon and motioned to the Negro 
to stand aside and let the soldiers have the melons. 

When the soldiers who remained on the train saw this, they un- 
loaded from the coashes, and it was only a matter of minutes until 
they had the whole wagon load of watermelons. 

Mr. Abernethy just smiled as his melons vanished. I guessed 
that he felt he had contributed to a good cause. 

The colored man who brought the melons to the train to sell for 
Mr. Abernethy didn’t seem happy, or even amused, over the affair. 

As near as I can learn, there are only two Hickory Spanish-Amer- 
ican War veterans left. They are Henry Wise and Ross Triplett. 
The latter is in Oteen hospital. Those who have passed on are Hub- 
ert Lyerly, Gordon Cilley, Coleman O. Moser, H. O. (Hub) Keever, 
Ainslie T. Yoder, L. C. Yount, L. E. Seaboch, Robert P. (Bob) Ben- 
field, Pink E. Lafon, Gus W. Payne, John W. Sigmon, Edward Pierce 
and H. C. Bumgarner. One who was from Burke county, Arthur 
Townsend, afterward made his home here. Gus Wade, Lee Arndt. 
Charles M. Sherrill, Dave Isenhour and A. M. Williams should be 
added to the list. 

There also were several Hickory Negroes who were in the war. 
They were Gus Bell, Robert Evans, Robert Lutz and Clarence Shores. 
all of whom have passed away. 

There were many others from Catawba county. 

January 10, ’62 


Recalls Stories In Connection 
With Early Area Ferry Service 


ON Dec. 27, 1961, the Clinard Looks Back story explained how the 

old Horseford Bridge played such an important role in the up- 
building of the Town of Hickory, as the bridge made easy access be- 
tween the mountain country around Blowing Rock and Boone, and 
Catawba county. 

The building of the bridge was preceded by a series of ferries 
across the Catawba river, which was some improvement over having 
to ford the river. The ferries were not replaced by the bridge, how- 
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ever. Several other bridges were to be built before the ferries were 
obsolete. 

The ferries have not been mentioned in this series, as The Record 
printed a story of mine concerning the ferries previously. In fact, 
it was about 18 years ago—Aug. 25, 1944, to be exact. As these 
old ferries played such an important part in making Hickory a trad- 
ing center, I think a repetition of my ferry story would be appropriate 
in the Clinard Looks Back stories. 

Catawba county had no less than seven of these ferries which 
were of great importance to Hickory’s becoming more than just a 
wide place in the road. They allowed access from Wilkes, Alexander 
and Iredell counties, in addition to Caldwell and Watauga. 

Beginning upstream, the ferries of most importance to Hickory 
were known as Icard’s, Moore’s, Baker’s, Bowman’s, White’s, and 
two of them retained the names of the fords which they replaced, they 
were Oxford’s Ford Ferry and Lookout Shoals Ferry. 

The old ferry crossings have been replaced by four modern, con- 
crete and steel bridges on improved, hard-surfaced roads. Three of 
the original crossings have been eliminated since the building of pow- 
er dams which converted the river into a lake, or a series of lakes. 

The ferries were homemade, flat boats wide enough for the 
standard vehicles of those days, and long enough to accommodate 
two covered wagons, or lumber wagons, and their teams of two 
horses each. Their buoyancy would easily carry two heavily loaded 
wagons of lumber, or as many cattle, or other smaller animals, as 
could be crowded onto them. 

The boat was anchored to a heavy wire cable high above the 
water by smaller ropes at each end of the boat. The latter were 
suspended from the cable by pulleys which rolled on the cable, but 
the ropes were connected to the ferry on windlasses that served to 
set the ferry in the water at the desired angle so that the current 
would help to propel the boat across the stream. The forward end 
of the ferry, depending on which way it was crossing, would be head- 
ed slightly upstream by winding the windlass while the aft windlass 
would be unwound to permit that end of the boat to float downstream 
at an angle allowing the river current to strike the sides of the boat in 
such a manner as to propel it. 

The power of the current was augmented by the ferryman, who 
would use a long, heavy pole to push against the river bed as he walk- 
ed in treadmill fashion on the ferry boat. The speed of the crossing 
was gauged by his slow walk. Dogs following many of the teams 
chose to swim the stream; and they would reach the opposite shore 
in time to explore the banks of the river for rabbits, or the fields for 
covies of quail, before the ferry arrived. 

The windlasses also served to right the boat to land squarely at 
the landings. Small, nominal fees were posted at the ferry landings 
for the various types of loads. 
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At all of these ferries, the ferryman’s home was near one of the 
landings. People wishing to cross, and arriving at the opposite shore 
from the home, would very often, and nearly always at night, have to 
call until some member of the family could be made to hear. The 
ferrymen were also farmers, and would tend their crops between 
crossings. 

The hills in the vicinity of a ferry resounded with the necessarily 
loud “Hellos” repeated many times before the man or some of the 
family showed up. Sometimes several members of the family would 
take poles and help to propel the boat. On some occasions, an elder 
daughter would act as ferrywoman. 

A ferryman’s life was not without excitement of an amusing na- 
ture, or very often tragic or near to tragedy. Many of the animals 
were afraid to board the flat boat, or after embarking, they were 
frightened by the lapping water at the sides, or the motion of the raft. 

At least one instance is recorded in which a team with a heavily 
loaded wagon dashed from the boat in midstream and drowned. On 
rare occasions, some horse and buggy passenger, perhaps drinking, 
would attempt to make a dash for the open road upon landing to 
dodge the small fee due the ferryman. 

One story was told of a ferryman who had two grown daughters 
who often operated the boat for him. They were strong, robust girls, 
but they possessed beauty and charm. One male passenger attempt- 
ed to get too fresh with these sisters. It was told that they threw him 
bodily into the river. 

A driver at one of the livery stables in Hickory was sent to meet 
a midnight passenger train, and take a corpse arriving on the train to 
Alexander county by way of one of the old ferries. 

The driver was a white man, but nevertheless, superstitious to a 
certain degree. He had no compunctions as to the mere matter of 
being alone with a corpse after midnight on a lonely road in an old 
“drummer’s hack” as that particular vehicle was familiarly known, 
but he just didn’t like the idea of what took place as he approached 
the long, narrow river hill overhung as an archway by trees and lead- 
ing down to the ferry landing on the opposite shore from the ferry- 
man’s home. 

The driver told the story himself years afterward. He said as he 
started down the hill in the darkness intensified by the archway of 
trees, a little old screech owl said: (and he inmitated the plaintive, tre- 
mulous screech). 

“I tightened up on the reins,” he continued, “and that little old 
owl flew down close to my face and snapped his bill. Then he fol- 
lowed me right on down that long hill lighting in the trees above me 
and hollerin’ that hair raising screech. Even the horses sensed my 
excitement because I kept slapping them with the reins at each repeti- 
tion of the owl’s scream. 

“By the time I reached the bottom of the hill, I was whipping the 
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horses with the whip and they were fairly galloping. I forgot all 
about the fellow in the coffin. I guess the coffin was bouncing up 
and down in the back. 

“By the time I reached the ferry landing, the horses were running 
away. I couldn’t stop them. They ran right out into the river and 
into water so deep that it came up in the back and up on the sides of 
the coffin box.” 

In this predicament, he had to remain until help could be sum- 
moned by the familiar “Hello” to the ferryman on the opposite shore; 
and he probably didn’t wait to learn the exact condition of the water 
soaked coffin after he delivered it to its destination. 

January 17, 62 


Abel A. Shuford’s Impact Felt 
In Early Business Life Of City 


HE story in history has become a familiar one to the readers of the 

Hickory Daily Record, including how many of the German immi- 
grants in Pennsylvania came to this section of the country because of 
its desirable, natural resources, which attracted them. 

One of that number deserves our especial attention as he, among 
others, left a heritage and one descendant, in particular, who had 
probably the greatest influence of any other individual in the upbuild- 
ing of his chosen location which grew into the City of Hickory. 

The progenitor of this man, who helped in so many ways to build 
Hickory, came to this section with his family before the War of the 
Revolution. He had an elaborate, colorful, and meaningful, family 
coat-of-arms bearing the name Scheffert. This particular head of a 
family bore the name Johann Scheffert. The name is better known 
to us now as John Shuford, after becoming Anglicized. 

John Shuford built a home in territory which eventaully became 
Catawba county. The home was typical of the homes erected by the 
pioneers. It was of heavy stone foundations high enough to amount 
to one story, or a basement, with a second story of large, hewn logs; 
and built over a spring of clear water. In the walls were holes the 
size to permit the muzzles of rifles which made the home a veritable 
fortress against the possible attacks of hostile tribes of Indians. 

The John Shuford family is known to have come to this section in 
the middle 1700s. A family burying ground near the site of the 
home has a grave marker showing the date of John’s death as 1790. 
John is said to be the father of the Shuford family in North Carolina. 
He had many sons and one daughter. 

The late Abel Alexander Shuford of Hickory is the well remem- 
bered descendant of the original settler mentioned above. 

Abel Shuford was the son of Jacob H. Shuford, who was a native 
of Lincoln county, but who became one of Catawba county’s most 
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prosperous farmers, as Catawba county was formed from a part of 
Lincoln during his lifetime. 

It is recorded that Abel was a great help to his father on the farm 
during his youth while attending school in the neighborhood. He 
(Abel) was born Nov. 13, 1841, and left the farm when he was 19, 
and came to the crossroads which years afterward became the Town 
of Hickory. He was employed here as a clerk. 

Abel had three brothers who also settled in Hickory. They were 
Adolphus L. Shuford, John Shuford, and Julius Shuford. “Dolph” 
Shuford operated Hickory’s first dairy. He raised a large family, one 
of whom is Wade H. Shuford, vice president of the Northwestern 
Bank in Hickory. 

John Shuford was the father of Dr. J. H. Shuford, who built the 
Richard Baker hospital, and the daughters who married the two 
Geitner brothers of Hickory. 

“Jule” Shuford was a Reformed Church minister. He was au- 
thor of a book which was a history of the Shuford family. 

After working as a clerk for some time, Abel Shuford volunteered 
for service in the War Between the States at the age of 20. He soon 
was advanced to corporal, then to sergeant. He was wounded at the 
Battle of Gettysburg, and taken prisoner at Richmond. His impri- 
sonment prevented his receiving a commission as second lieutenant, a 
rank to which he had been promoted. 

After the war, Mr. Shuford returned to Hickory and established a 
small mercantile business. This enterprise was developed to one of 
large scope, with his own wagons going into the mountains and sur- 
rounding territory selling merchandise. 

This business was started in 1865. It continued until 1890. It 
was then that Mr. Shuford effected the organization and became the 
president of the First National Bank of Hickory. This was brought 
about when A. A. Shuford and J. D. Elliott became assignees of 
Hickory’s first banking institution, which failed. It was called Bank 
of Hickory. The officers were M. Mershon, president; D. W. Shuler, 
cashier; and J. N. Jones, assistant cashier. Shuler was Mershon’s 
son-in-law. 

The Bank of Hickory was succeeded by the Citizens’ Bank of 
Hickory, with A. A. Shuford as president; O. M. Royster, vice presi- 
dent; and K. C. Menzies. cashier. This was in 1890. Then came 
the organization of the First National Bank, with the same officers 
who were in the Citizens’ bank, and with A. H. Crowell added to the 
staff as teller. The directors were A. A. Shuford, O. M. Royster, 
William H. Ellis, C. H. Geitner, J. D. Elliott, Thomas J. Seagle and 
Frank Loughran. This was in 1891. 

Following the program of the First National through the years 
1899 to 1908. the capital stock rose from $50,000 to $200,000. 

lement Geitner. father of Harvey and Charlie Geitner, served as 
vice president for a short term. Arthur M. Ingold became a teller in 
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1903. J. L. Cilley became a teller in 1905, and remained with the 
bank until retirement as vice president recently. J. D. Elliott be- 
came vice president about 1908. 

Mr. Shuford was also president of the Shuford National Bank of 
Newton, and a director of the First National Bank of Morganton, re- 
maining in these offices until death. A. H. Crowell went to the bank 
in Newton, and Arthur Ingold went to the bank in Morganton. Both 
of these men made enviable reputations in their respective positions. 

January 24, ’62 


Recalls Part Shuford Family 
Played In City’s Early Life 


BEL A. Shuford founded and became president of the Hickory 

Manufacturing Company, of which W. B. Menzies was the man- 
ager, and he (Shuford) organized and became secretary-treasurer of 
Ivey Mill Company, Granite Falls Manufacturing Company, A. A. 
Shuford Mill Company, and Granite Cordage Company. He was 
also one of the organizers of the Piedmont Wagon Company, becom- 
ing its vice president. 

Mr. Shuford acquired ownership of vast real estate in Hickory, 
and he sold much of it for industrial and business property to help 
promote the growth of the town. He built many houses, mostly in 
the colored section, for rental homes. There were so many of them 
that a colored man was employed to look after collecting the rent. 
George Feimster, a prominent colored citizen, is remembered as one 
of Mr. Shuford’s personal employes. 

Mr. Shuford was never an aspirant for political offices, but he 
served for 15 years as chairman of the Democratic Executive Com- 
mittee of Catawba county. He was a county commissioner, and a 
city alderman for 20 years. In 1885, he was a representative in the 
State Legislature. He was a trustee of the North Carolina State Hos- 
pital at Morganton, Catawba college and Claremont college. The 
latter, he helped to found. 

He served more than 30 years as a deacon of Corinth Reformed 
church, modestly declining to become an elder. 

Miss Alda V. Campbell, a member of another prominent pioneer 
family of Catawba county, became the bride of Abel A. Shuford Dec. 
18,1873. Eight children were born to them in this order: Catherine, 
Maud, Abel Alexander, Jr., Archie, Esther, Rosa, James and Mary. 

Mr. Shuford died May 3, 1912, and Mrs. Shuford succumbed 
Febj6 519213 

Cathrine married Dr. H. C. Menzies of Hickory, Maud married 
Gordon Cilley, a son of Col. Clinton Cilley of Hickory, but Gordon 
was living in Philadelphia, Pa., at the time of their marriage; Abel 
Alexander, Jr., married Maud Ferguson of Waynesville, N. C.; Archie 
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died in his third year; Esther married Bascom Blackwelder of Hick- 
ory; Rose married Hugh D’Anna of Hickory; James married Elva 
Crowell of Newton, daughter of A. H. Crowell, formerly teller in the 
First National Bank of Hickory; and Mary married Robert Davis, and 
lives at Henderson, N. C. Mary and James are the only members of 
the family living today, including the husbands of the older girls. 

During his father’s lifetime, A. A. Shuford, Jr., better known as 
“Alex,” founded the Shuford Hardware Co., which eventually passed 
into other hands, and only recently went out of business. 

After his father’s death, Alex took over the management of the 
Shuford Mills. He was a State Senator in 1925, and he was a trus- 
tee of his alma mater, the University of North Carolina. He died 
Sept. 3, 1932. His widow married again, but still maintains her home 
in Hickory where her three sons, A. A. Shuford, III, William and 
Harley are still carrying on and continually expanding the business of 
the Shuford Mills and other interests. Their mother, now Mrs. Eli 
T. Watson, resides with her husband in New York City and Paris, but 
spends some of her time at the old home here in Hickory. She has 
given most generously to the new Corinth Evangelical and Reformed 
church here. 

James served as teller in the First National Bank for several 
years before becoming secretary-treasurer and manager of the Hick- 
ory Telephone Co. until he entered the armed service in the First 
World War as a drill instructor in the United States Marines at Parris 
Island, S? C.,; in 1917: 

When he returned home after the war, James became executive 
head of the J. C. Shuford Co., contractors for heating, plumbing, and 
sheet metal work. He was also a director of the A. A. Shuford Mill 
Company, the Granite Falls Manufacturing Company, the Warlick 
Lumber Company at Gilkey, and the Reynolds Manufacturing Com- 
pany of Hickory. 

James retired from active business life some years ago after he 
underwent some major surgery, but he has distinguished himself as a 
Rotarian, both here and abroad. He publishes “The Spoke,” a small 
magazine devoted to the interests of Rotary. He also is prominent in 
the Shrine, the American Legion and Forty and Eight. 

There are many grandchildren and great-grandchildren of the late 
Abel A. Shuford, to carry on the good work of industrialism and phil- 
anthropies created by him. 

A striking example of the esteem given to Abel Shuford is noted in 
the fact that the local chapter of the United Daughters of the Confed- 
eracy (UDC) is named in his honor. 

It is also noteworthy that a similar honor was given to one of 
Mr. Shuford’s ancestors by the members of the local chapter of the 
Daughters of the American Revolution (DAR) when they named their 
unit the John Hoyle Chapter. 

January 31, 62 
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Recalls Big Sendoff Given Area 
Soldiers Leaving For Mexico 


HEN the year 1916 is mentioned in this section, it immediately 

brings up the memories of those who were living here then of the 
great flood of that year which washed away all of the area’s highway 
bridges, and even the railroad bridges. 

To a great many Hickory and Catawba county people, 1916 has 
another significance which is probably as indelible in their memories 
as the flood. This story was in the Hickory Daily Record’s issue of 
June 24, 1916, just about nine months after The Record was estab- 
lished. 

Through the courtesy of Wilfong C. Tate of Hickory (Longview), 
I have a copy of this paper on my desk. It was Saturday’s issue con- 
taining only four pages; and the papers sold for two cents each at that 
time. S. H. Farabee was the editor. J.C. Miller was manager and 
H. M. Milier was advertising manager. 

A blazing headline in red letters of 48-point type streams across 
the top of the front page announcing “HICKORY AND CATAWBA 
HONOR SOLDIER BOYS.” 

Taking up three of the seven columns half way down the front 
page is a complete roster of the soldiers of Company A, the “soldier 
boys” being honored. They made up the National Guard company 
stations in Hickory. In the top center of the list is a United States 
flag in colors. The whole list of names is surrounded by smaller flags 
in the proper colors. These men were leaving for the Mexican bor- 
der. 

Here is the list: Captain George L. Lyerly, First Lieutenant G. L. 
Huffman, Second Lieutenant F. L. Cline, First Sergeant J. M. Ram- 
sauer, Quartermaster Sergeant W. L. Church, Musicians C. S. Steph- 
enson and R. E. Travis, Sergeants W. L. Gross, F. R. Daves, L. M. 
Bolch and R. P. Benfield, Corporals G. W. Miller, J. E. Reinhardt, 
D. H. Sigmon, C. O. Herman, W. A. Elrod, S. A. Abee and C. M. 
Deitz, Cook J. A. Douglas. 

Privates: Mart Abee, A. H. Alexander, J. H. Bowles, D. M. Bra- 
dy, E. F. Barger, C. L. Brooks, E. H. Beard, L. L. Bruner, P. H. 
Bolch, R. E. Benfield, W. L. Burns, S. H. Burch, G. S. Bryant, A. J. 
Bryant, Jesse Bull, J. L. Boston, H. J. Bradshaw, T. E. Brady, E. H. 
Cloninger, H. C. Cline, Fred Childers, C. L. Cline, A. G. Cordell, R. 
C. Cody, H. D. Cordell, J. H. P. Cilley, Jr., Joe Cilley, A. T. Corpen- 
ing, A. P. Dennis, A. L. Drum, C. J. Deitz, E. L. Fisher. 

J. F. Deitz, L. A. Deitz, W. Gilbert, E. T. Edwards, H. J. Henkle, 
H. J. Hansen, C. H. Hefner, H. E. Hayes. Hamp Hale, C. R. Hawn, 
B. Helton, E. E. Hoke, G. P. Hoover, W. D. Howard, E. G. Isenhour, 
J. W. Keever, Oline Kale, H. W. Jarrett, P. W. Herman, H. S. Hines, 
T. M. Hildebran, E. H. Lackey, A. C. Lohr, G. R. Little, K. Y. Lew- 
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is. D.C. Lewis: ©... Call, Uris; Mehall ha be ViCCOMmp. GJ; 
Moose. 

P. A. Marshall, J. T. Marshall, G. L. Miller, B. O. Morrow, J. C. 
Miller, P. F. Moose, G. W. Morgan, E. D. Moore, T. L. McCall, G. 
M. Pierce, G. M. McCall, L. A. Pierce, C. R. Ramsaur, J. A. Rudisill, 
EVE Reitzel, C.J. Pope, Fred Salvo, F.C. Sides, C. F.Stomon, .D..E: 
Shuford, H: C: Setzer; O. E. Sigmon, J. 1. Smith, C.. R.Suddreth, C. 
R. Tuttle, P. L. Thornburg, G. E. Tolbert, Frank Travis, R. C. Trav- 
is, M. Warren, C. F. Wilson, J. R. Webb, H. O. Whisnant, V. E. 
Yount and G. O. Yount. 

The paper states that a big picnic dinner was served to the men 
in Union Square shortly after one o’clock. Their train was to leave 
at six. The company was made up of men from all over Catawba 
county, and several other counties. Thousands of people gathered 
for the occasion. All of the stores were decorated. The automo- 
biles and carriages were trimmed in ribbons, bunting, and flags. The 
Newton band, 25 strong, furnished the music. 

J. D. Elliott, “who is never so happy as when lending a move- 
ment to do honors to others,” was master of ceremonies. Dr. J. L. 
Murphy, pastor of the Reformed church, invoked the blessing. Speak- 
ers for the occasion were Attorney W. C. Feimster of Newton; W. J. 
Shuford of Hickory; Col. Edmund Jones of Lenoir; Attorney A. A. 
Whitener and Robert Ransom of Hickory. The latter gave a brief 
description of Mexico, where he lived when his father, Gen. Matt 
Ransom, was ambassador at Mexico City. 

Robert E. Martin and Mrs. Worth Elliott headed the entertain- 
ment committee. The Boy Scouts rendered valuable service, Mrs. 
Elliott reported. Those assisting in serving the dinner were: 

Mesdames C. C. Bost, T. M. Johnston, L. C. Field, R. J. Foster, 
George E. Bisanar, C. L. Mosteller, Walker Lyerly, W. H. Barkley, 
G. S. Watson, A. A. Shuford, Jr., J. H. Shuford, C. H. Mitchell, L. L. 
Hatfield, Hugh S. D’Anna, R. A. Grimes, R. E. Simpson, Joe Hoff- 
man, J. M. Stephens and Ronda Buchanan; 

Misses Amy Wheeler, Lillian Field, Kate Elliott, Louise Jones, 
Virginia Allen, Lucy Sledge, Miriam Whitener, Edith Clement, Ellen 
White, Florence Leonard, Amy Sellers, Virginia Sellers, Frank Mar- 
tin, Rose Martin, Ovid Webb, Frances Geitner, Adelyn McComb, 
Greta Wezen, Helen Springs, Gladys Reid and Adelaide Johnston. 

There are many other interesting items in the old paper of nearly 
46 years ago. It contains a church directory, and it is noted that 
the churches were having regular Sunday evening services in addition 
to the morning services. 

Listed under “Professional Cards” are Dr. W. B. Ramsay, Den- 
tist; Drs. Hicks & Hicks, Dentists; Dr. Charles L. Hunsucker, M. D.; 
S. C. Cornwell, Civil Engineer; Joseph L. Murphy, Jr., Attorney; Dr. 
Ia Wood, Dentist; J. Gaither Bonniwell, Architect; Marcus E. Hull, 
D. C., Chiropractor; Dr. E. L. Shuford, Jr., Veterinarian; and R. W. 
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Wolfe’s Veterinary Hospital. 

In the society column, Miss Millie Kate McComb was hostess to 
the Do As You Please Club. Mrs. J. H. Hatcher entertained in hon- 
or of Mrs. R. E. Simpson, who was living in Richmond, Va., then 
and was the guest of Mrs. James C. Shuford. 

Francis X. Bushman, Henry Walthall, Lionel Barrymore, Blanch 
Sweet, Mae Marsh and Charlie Chaplain were the stars advertised at 
the Pastime Teatre—regular prices 5c and 10c. 

The Yoder-Clark and the Moretz-Whitener Clothing Companies 
were among the advertisers. 

The University of North Carolina at Chapel Hill had an ad for 
its Summer Schools. 

The Carolina and North-Western Railroad announced its new 
chair car service between Chester and Lenoir. 

Grimes & Murphy was the drug store across from the Post Off- 
ice. 

John W. Ballew, the City Manager, sold some lots for taxes. 

A ceremony was held in the Reformed church on Friday night 
to give pocket testaments to the members of Company A. The 
church was crowded. The Rev. J. D. Harte took part in the service 
with the pastor of the church, Dr. J. L. Murphy. 

The testaments were presented to the soldiers by the Rev. J. G. 
Garth and Adrian Shuford. Others making short talks were the 
Rey. A. L. Stanford, P. A. Setzer and Lieutenant Lawrence Cline. 

February 7, °62 


Southern Desk Co. History 
Built Around G. F. Ivey Family 


ID you know that one of Hickory’s manufactories is reported to be 

the largest of its kind in the world, and that the same company 
produces certain other items that places it among the nation’s top five 
making those necessities; and did you know that the Hickory citizen 
who started this immense business was born at Morganton? 

It is also true that the man who founded this wood-working busi- 
ness started first in the textile manufacturing line; and that the tex- 
tile plant which he started here still bears his name, although it has 
passed through several hands since he built it. 

With these clues, you have probably guessed right that the busi- 
ness genius was the late George Franks Ivey. 

Mr. Ivey was a Methodist minister's son. When he was two 
years old, the family moved from Morganton to Lenoir. All through 
his adolescence, George Ivey moved from place to place with the 
family as required by the Methodists’ plan for their ministers. 

When he became old enough to take a regular job, Mr. Ivey se- 
cured work at Henrietta Mills. He worked in a number of cotton 
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mills after that, even as far away as Massachusetts, learning much 
about the weaving of cloth. 

Then he organized and managed a weave mill right here in 
Hickory and called it the Ivey Mills. While running that mill, Mr. 
Ivey invented a wooden lug strap to be used in the mill. This was in 
1908. 

When Mr. Ivey began to manufacture his own invention, and also 
making picker sticks and other supplies for cotton mills, it was the 
beginning of his venture into wood-working instead of cotton manu- 
facturing. 

In 1911, Mr. Ivey launched into making school desks, and he gave 
his new business the name Southern Desk Company. This was start- 
ed in a small, wooden building, but the business grew so fast that the 
size of the building had to be doubled very soon. 

By 1915, the first unit of the present, permanent, brick structure 
was begun. Rapidly, to keep abreast of the demand for its products, 
the Southern Desk Company was continuously building warehouses, 
department buildings, a foundry, and additions to the original plant. 

The business was incorporated on July 1, 1948, with George F. 
Ivey as president. He continued actively in this position until Oct. 
1, 1952, when he died. 

Leon S. Ivey, son of the founder, succeeded his father as presi- 
dent. Probably the last addition made to the business before the 
senior Mr. Ivey’s death was a subsidiary plant for the manufacture of 
wooden dowel pins. This business was incorporated as the Southern 
Dowel Co. 

At the present time, with Leon still at the helm, the operation 
has gone into the making of church furniture; and this department is 
what has grown to be the largest of its kind in the world. In addi- 
tion to this, another department—or several departments—makes 
furniture and seating for laboratories, classrooms, libraries, and audi- 
toriums. The latter operation ranks among the top five in the nation 
of concerns making this type of furnishings. 

The plant employs more than 840 workers whose payroll amounts 
to approximately $2,500,000 per year. The company also has 23 
full-time salesmen servicing the southeastern section of the country, 
and national distribution is served through a dealer organization. 

The Southern Desk Company operates its own transportation and 
installation services with a fleet of 16 straight trucks, six tractors, and 
eight trailers; and an installation crew of 46 persons who are prac- 
tically always on the move. 

Working for the Southern Desk Co. has, from the beginning, been 
a sort of tradition in Hickory. THe employe turn-over is less than 
one-third of the national percent. Some of its workers have been 
with the company 30 years or more. Two or three generations of 
families working in succession is not unusual. 

One family is outstanding in the respect: L. H. Vaughn and his 
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three sons, J. H. Vaughn, who is superintendent of Plant No. 1; C. P. 
Vaughn, superintendent of Plant No. 2; and Everett Vaughn, assist- 
ant foreman in the mechanic department. 

The officers are Leon S. Ivey, president and general manager; A. 
N. Spencer, executive vice president and treasurer; W. H. Parks, vice 
president, manufacturing; and J. D. Greene, secretary. These men 
with A. H. Burgess, local Certified Public Accountant, constitute the 
board of directors. On June 1, 1961, a merger was executed with 
the Drexel Industries of Morganton. 

Production capacity has more than doubled since 1951. Total 
annual sales 10 years ago were $4.7 million. Last year, sales totaled 
$9.4 million. In the fiscal year, 1962, the goal is $10 million plus. 

The cut accompanying this story was made from a picture graci- 
ously loaned by Mrs. D. C. Martin, a daughter of the late John Gross, 
who is in the picture. D.C. Martin’s father, Richard D. Martin, is 
also in the picture. 

The photograph was made during a noon hour at the plant in 
1938. There are at least 100 faces in the picture. See how many 
you can identify. Of course those workers who left the factory to go 
for their lunches are not in the picture. Many of those seen here 
have passed on, but some are still working. 

The late Elbert Ivey is in the picture. He was the son of the 
founder whose family gave the Elbert Ivey Memorial Library to the 
City of Hickory. 

The company publishes a small, monthly magazine of interest 
to its employes and stockholders. It is called the Southern Desk Co. 
Whistle. 

February 14, ’62 


Hickory Postmaster, Texas 
Native, Educator’s Grandson 


J Henry Hill, at one time was acclaimed the “foremost teacher, 
scholar, and citizen of Statesville, North Carolina” — but he was 
not Hickory’s unobstrusively genial Postmaster of today. 

The above mentioned gentleman of the same name was Prof. 
J. Henry Hill, and was the grandfather of our Postmaster — who 
was named for him. 

The J. Henry Hill, whom we all know so well as a prominent 
fellow-citizen, is a native Texan. Yes, that’s right! Henry’s father, 
James L. Hill, chose teaching, as did his father, as a profession. 

After graduating from Davidson college at Davidson, James went 
to Bolivar, Texas to engage in his chosen work. Henry was born 
there on Oct. 23, 1893. Henry’s mothers maiden name was Miss 
Eva Shuford, daughter of the late Mr. and Mrs. Henry Shuford of 
near Catawba. Mr. and Mrs. James L. Hill returned to the ances- 
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tral Hill home near Stony Point, when Henry was seven years old. 

Stony Point is in Alexander county near the Iredell county line. 
The Hill home was in Iredell county. 

Another distinguished Hill in the educational field was Dr. Henry 
Harrington Hill, an uncle of Henry’s who was president of Peabody 
College for Teachers at Nashville, Tenn. 

When J. Henry Hill grew up, and went out on his own as a 
traveling man, his work brought him to Hickory. This was in the 
very early 1900s. The Abernethy Tannery was still in business, with 
E. L. (Eck) Abernethy at the head of it. Henry worked for Eck 
as a hide buyer. 

In 1915, Henry married Miss Sadie Salvo, daughter of Prof. T. 
A. Salvo of Hickory. Henry went into business for himself when 
he bought a wholesale and retail confection business from Mike 
Salem. Henry began to add some “eats” to his retail confection 
line, which launched him into the lunch stand and restaurant business. 
He wound up as owner of a chain of eating places. 

Among the places he owned at one time or another were the 
Triple Oak Barbecue, which stood where the banks are now; the 
Colonial Cafe; Rex Lunch Room; Friendly Cafe; Henry Hill’s Bar- 
becue, near the Post Office; and Henry Hill’s Cafe. The latter is 
best remembered by most Hickoryites, as Henry operated it person- 


The cash register stood near the entrance. Henry was there to 
greet his many customers; and when they went out, the customers 
were impressed with Henry’s cheerful “Hurry back.” This invita- 
tion became popular as other salespeople took it up and made it a 
word of friendly departure. 

Hill’s Cafe, as it was popularly known, stood on old Ninth Ave- 
nue Place, S.W., For a long time, it was the only eating place in town 
to remain open all night. 

Henry became so well known in the restaurant field that he was 
chosen as head of the North Carolina Restaurant Owner’s Associa- 
tion. 

Mr. Hill became a member of the Rotary Club, Elks, Moose and 
Masonic lodges, the Modern Woodmen of the World, the Knights of 
Pythias, and the Junior Order of United American Mechanics. He 
is also a staunch member of the First Presbyterian church. 

Henry was not reticent in the matter of his political inclinations. 
The Democratic Party recognized his zeal for its beliefs to the extent, 
locally, that he was chosen chairman of the Catawba County Demo- 
cratic Association; and latter he won the district election for State 
Senator by a majority of 5,999 votes in 1941. 

At the close of his term as Senator, it became known that the 
incumbent from this section would not be a candidate for reelection 
to his seat in the lower house; so Henry announced his candidacy 
for this office. He rescinded this before election time as Cameron 
Morrison had recommended him to become Hickory’s Postmaster 
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permanently. Mr. Hill was appointed to this office by Major A. L. 
Bulwinkle Oct. 11, 1942. Henry is rightfully proud of his appoint- 
ment bearing the signature of Franklin Delano Roosevelt. Henry 
succeeded George F. Bost as postmaster. 

Henry’s accomplishments in the office of Postmaster have been 
significant. On Dec. 9, 1944, Henry was elected as first vice presi- 
dent of the North Carolina Chapter of the National Association of 
Postmasters. He secured the annual meeting of North Carolina Post- 
masters several times. During his administration the Postoffice 
business to Hickory has grown to the extent of requiring an annex 
to the main office, a new sub-office has been established in Windy 
City (Viewmont); and now in the process of erection, a new million 
dollar Postoffice building for Hickory. 

When Henry assumed the office of Postmaster, he gave up all of 
his other business activities and responsibilities in order to devote his 
full time to his new government position. 

Woodrow Hill, Henry’s brother, became the manager of Hill’s 
Cafe; and Henry’s two daughters, Helena and Juanita, lent helping 
hands when it became necessary. 

J. Henry Hill, Jr., became head of Hill’s Barbecue across from 
the Postoffice. 

At the present time, Hill’s Cafe has been sold. Woodrow Hill is 
now manager of the Hickory Nut Shop, a news stand and lunch coun- 
ter, recently sold by T. S. Keever to the Hill interests after many years 
of Mr. Keever’s ownership. 

Alfred Hill, Henry’s younger son, is a Doctor of Optometry, with 
his offices in Hickory. Helena married H. M. Bowman of Charlotte. 
Juanita is the wife of Bill Brawley of Statesville. 

J. Henry Hill, Jr., has inherited his father’s regard for politics. 
He is Catawba county’s Representative in the North Carolina Legis- 
lature. Both sons attended The Citadel at Charleston, S. C., and 
both have served their country in the Armed Forces. 

Mr. Hill’s civic activities include many deeds of charitable 
thoughtfulness on his own part; and he has served as a director of 
Boy Scouts; as head of the Catawba County United Service Organi- 
zation, USO. He has been Santa Claus to the Hickory Daily Record 
carrier boys; and he has provided Daily Records for the patients 
in the hospitals here. 

February 21, ’62 


Notes Passing Of Several City 
‘Old Timers’ In Early 1950's 
J just happened to open one of my several scrap books of newspaper 


clippings the other day, and it contained many items of the early 
1950s. It seems that these years noted the departure of many of 
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Hickory’s “old timers” and some nationally known celebrities too. 
aside from other items of lasting interest. 

The first headline to attract my attention was concerning the 
death of J. Morgan Hawn. This was Jan. 25, 1952. It also occurs 
to me that, if this were a leap year, tomorrow would be Morgan’s 
birthday anniversary. He told me once that he was born on Feb. 
29. I believe he would be 86 years old tomorrow if he were still liv- 
ing. He was born in 1876. 

On the next page in the scrap book is the account of my oldest 
brother’s death. William L. Clinard died on Dec. 27, 1951. 

Mr. and Mrs. J. Lenoir Cilley were celebrating their 50th wed- 
ding anniversary Oct. 15, 1951. 

David Witherspoon, a son of the late Cleve Witherspoon of 
Hickory, was giving a concert here on March 8, 1952. David had 
became a tenor, well known throughout the South. 

Claude F. Suttlemyre joined the firm operating the Ninth Avenue 
Pharmacy. This announcement is dated Dec. 4, 1951. 

“Uncle” John Smyre’s death is noted in the Sept. 24, 1951, issue 
of The Record. Uncle John was a highly respected colored citizen 
who conducted a school and orphanage for Negro children for many 
years. This was his personal contribution to the betterment of his 
own people. 

Judge George McCorkle, a native of Newton, said to be the old- 
est living graduate of the University of North Carolina at that time. 
was celebrating his 94th birthday. The date of this item was Dec. 
4, 1951. Judge McCorkle was a close relative of our present Fed- 
eral Judge Wilson Warlick. 

An item of Nov. 9, 1951, announces the death of Hugh D’Anna, 
who had been making his home in Florida at that time. 

George Crider’s death notice appeared July 31, 1951. The 
death notice of “Squire” George W. Sherrill was noted July 13, 1951. 

A noted writer of those days, Sinclair Lewis, a Nobel Prize win- 
ner, died in Italy Jan. 10, 1951. 

Under a Lenoir dateline of Dec. 26, 1950, the death of a Lenoir 
retired druggist, James Gordon Ballew, is accounted. 

The funeral rites for Reuben Eli Deal are recorded April 2, 1951. 

Henry C. Cline died Sept. 5, 1951; and J. W. Bowles’ death no- 
tice appeared in The Record Nov. 24. 1952. Tom Hyder died Feb. 
6, 1952. 

An open forum letter dated Jan. 31, 1952, reads: “I feel great- 
ly honored at being nominated Mr. Hickory’ by my friends, but as 
[ live on the wrong side of the railroad tracks, I am withdrawing 
from the race and placing my full support behind Calhoun Davis 
Arrowood, better known as ‘Cal’. 

“With no animosity toward my mutual friends Wade Shuford and 
Richard Reitzel, I bid adieu to the contest.” This was signed by 
Claude H. Setzer, popularly known as “Cindy.” 
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Elsewhere in the scrap book is the item and picture announcing 
“Cal’s“ winning of the honor. 

The death notice of Dr. J. G. Garth in Charlotte, a former Pres- 
byterian minister in Hickory, was carried in the Feb. 23, 1952, issue 
of The Record. 

Robert L. Coons was reported Feb. 15, 1952, as being taken by 
death. He was a son of Poly Coons, a well known blacksmith of 
the earlier days. Robert rose to importance in YMCA work. At 
the time of his death, he was general secretary of the Charlotte 
YMCA. 

The local Altrusa Club announced that the club had engaged 
Pauline Frederick, a famous news commentator of that time, for a 
public appearance here April 18, 1952. 

A long open forum letter of Jan. 25, 1952, praises Dr. A. Gaither 
Hahn for his services to polio stricken children. 

Clippings from several newspapers in the old scrapbook are in 
praise of John D. Rockefeller, Jr., for his gift to the State of North 
Carolina enabling the State to preserve beautiful Linville Falls and 
its surroundings as a State Park. These items are dated in January, 
1952. 

Jan. 15, 1952, marks the loss by death of photographer A. J. 
Bradshaw, one of Hickory’s most popular citizens. 

March 5, 1953, word was received here by the family of the death 
of Gordon Councill, who died in a veterans’ hospital at Johnson City, 
Tenn. 

Another death of Johnson City on Sept. 15, 1952, was that of 
Willis Bagby, who was in the real estate business in that city. He 
was a brother of the late Attorney Charles Bagby, and had formerly 
lived in Hickory. Mrs. Bagby, the former Lucille Shuford of Hick- 
ory, followed her husband in death at the Johnson City home in Feb- 
ruary, 1954. 

March 26, 1953, claimed another member of a prominent Hick- 
ory family, Paul W. Burns, son of the late Walter W. Burns. 

A long editorial in The Record dated Nov. 20, 1952, states that 
Judge Wilson Warlick “has ample cause to be proud of the record 
and achievements of the important State agency which he has head- 
ed since its creation some years ago.” The reference is to the North 
Carolina Probation Commission. 

Nov. 9, 1953, marks the passing of Hickory’s most widely pub- 
licized Negro citizen, William (Toss) Shuford. Many are the tales 
which have been told of Toss’s exploits and his glib tongue in squirm- 
ing out of them. Almost everybody in town knew Toss, and all liked 
him despite his maneuverings. 

On Dec. 9, 1940, the news of the local Masonic lodge’s celebra- 
tion of the 75th anniversary of the granting of its charter was printed. 
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Kearney Pearce, former Hickoryite, was made editor of Lenoir 
News-Topic May 20, 1955. 
February 28, 62 


Review Shows Fine Furniture 
Made Here As Early As 1870s © 


ERE was a time, not very long ago, when furniture and Grand 

Rapids, Mich., were, in a manner, synonymous terms. No one 

here even had the faintiest conception that this little town of Hickory 
might some day usurp this spotlight in the nation. 

Most of the people here think of Hickory as entering this field 
near the turn of the century when the first furniture factories were 
built, and I suppose this is actually when it happened on an extended 
basis. 

However, fine furniture was being made here in the 1870s. The 
place of manufacture was called a cabinet shop, and the operator was 
known as a cabinet maker. In reference to this particular shop the 
owner and operator was Francis Ingold. He was the father of the 
late Mrs. A. K. Joy and the late Arthur Ingold, who left here in his 
younger year’s to become an outstanding banker in Morganton. He 
was cited as “Man of the Year” by the Morganton Rotary Club on 
one occasion. 

The furniture made by Mr. Ingold was of very high grade mater- 
ial, design, and workmanship. I was told that he made the benches 
for the old First Presbyterian church. I have, in my own home, a 
bedroom suite made by Mr. Ingold. It was bought by my parents 
when they started housekeeping. They were married in 1876. 

The pieces I have of the suite consist of a bed, a bureau (now 
called a dresser), a wash stand for a bowl and pitcher, and a marble 
topped table. The bureau also has a marble top. The set is made 
of solid walnut, carved and fashioned in an artistic design. It is 
still in use. I think there might be some other similar sets made by 
Mr. Ingold still in some of Hickory’s homes. : 

At the beginning of the present century, land was bought from 
the late A. Y. Sigmon, a well known sawmill and roller mill operator 
of those days, in the southeastern section of town for the purpose of 
erecting two buildings to house machinery to manufacture furniture. 
and with ample surrounding space for warehouses, lumber yards, and 
railroad sidetracks. The purpose was fulfilled, and the first ship- 
ments of furniture went out in 1902. 

The two factories were owned and operated by different compan- 
ies. One was called the Martin Furniture Company. It was built 
by Tom Martin from out of Hickory. Martin did not own it very 
long before selling out to a local company, but it retained his name 
for many years. The Martin plant made dining room furniture. 
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Among the principal stockholders in the purchasing company of 
the Martin plant were G. N. Hutton, Sr., A. B. Hutton and Judge E. 
B. Cline, Robert Hutton, a brother of the original Huttons who come 
to Hickory, came here with their father later, and Robert became 
manager of the Martin plant. After Robert’s death, Ned Reynolds 
became manager. William Cox became manager after Reynolds, 
and remained in this position until 1931, when a merger with Hick- 
ory Chair Co., was effected. W. B. Southerland also was manager 
at an early date. Mrs. Earl Baker was bookkeeper-treasurer for 
many years. Mrs. Baker was the widow of one of Dr. Richard 
Baker’s sons. 

The other one of the two plants was named Hickory Furniture 
Company. Some of the main stockholders in it were K. C. Menzies, 
president; John Ingold, J. D. Elliott, and George W. Hall who was 
the first general manager. Bedroom furniture was the exclusive line. 
Oak lumber was used, and each of the two plants kept its stock up to 
two million feet on their respective yards. 

The plants at first had an outlet through an agency in Atlanta, 
Ga., where they also maintained storerooms. As time went on, and 
furniture styles began to change, these two Hickory plants “graded- 
up” their lines and established other agencies in New York to cover 
the whole eastern part of the country. 

About 1911, the Hickory Chair Company was organized, and a 
plant was built on adjoining property to the original two plants. 
George Baily was secured as manager. Mr. Baily came from Elkin, 
where he had been engaged in the manufacturing business. Later, all 
three of these plants were merged, and they operatd under the name 
Hickory Chair Manufacturing Company. E. M. Fennell later be- 
came president and general manager of the chair plant after another 
change in ownership. 

Another change in ownership developed, leaving the chair com- 
pany as a separate unit, and the old Martin and Hickory plants as 
one unit under the name of Hickory Manufacturing Co., with Cecil 
Bost as manager, in which position he remained for 17 years. A. 
Alex Shuford, Jr., of the Shuford Mills, Inc., president, formed the 
new company with Walker Lyerly and others. 

Fred Murphy has been connected with these two original factor- 
ies since 1907. Fred began as a mere boy working for seven and 
one-half cents an hour. It is interesting to hear Mr. Murphy and 
Lloyd Hyder get together and talk about working conditions when 
they first started in the plants. 

Mr. Hyder started to work in the old Martin plant in 1909, and 
he is still working at the same place, and is now the oldest employe 
from point of service at the plant. He was 16 years of age when 
he started. Mr. Hyder’s employers and his fellow workmen say he 
is a master band-saw operator, pattern and form maker. He has 
been acclaimed by the manufacturers of band-saws as one of the very 
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best operators in the business. 

In the early days, when Mr. Murphy and Mr. Hyder started to 
work, they say that machinery was not equipped with safety devices 
for the protection of the operators. Furthermore, the company did 
not provide first-aid kits to take care of minor injuries, or lend tem- 
porary protection when something more serious happened. 

Laughingly, these men say that the only thing they had at hand 
for their protection against cuts and bruises was a dirty, old bottle of 
turpentine. 

Mr. Murphy became bookkeeper in 1919. He was promoted to 
office manager in 1930, which position he still retains with the added 
duty of credit manager. 

Mr. Hyder relates an instance in his own experience which is a 
splendid illustration of what might have happened to a machine op- 
erator with conditions as they were at the old Martin plant then. 

He tells the story that once a piece of plank was thrown out of 
the machine he was operating. The fragment struck him on his eye- 
brow, causing a very painful bruise and concussion. He also feared 
serious damage to his eye. There was no provision for getting to a 
doctor quickly. He had to rely upon his own resources to obtain 
quick aid. 

It so happened that the only apparent means of transportation 
for such an emergency was a freight engine switching box cars on the 
sidetracks at the plant. With help, Mr. Hyder was taken aboard the 
locomotive and rushed to town where, he says, the late Dr. Jake 
Shuford attended his injuries and put him at ease about his eyesight. 
Mr. Hyder says he even had to pay the doctor bill himself. 

March 7, 62 


Hickory Furniture Business 
Climaxed With Century Plant 


NE of the next furniture factories to be added by Hickory was the 

Hy-Lan Furniture Co., which also extended this line of plants in 
the Highland section of the city. 

This new plant was erected by the side of the Southern Railway 
tracks just beyond the Hickory Chair Company’s property. It was 
to specialize in the manufacture of tables. The late Walker Lyerly 
headed the company as president, after it was started and run for 
some time with the Yeagers at the helm. The late A. A. (Mike) 
Whitener had an interest in it, along with others. The late Carroll 
Bost was office manager until his death. 

The trend to build plants side by side in the eastern part of town 
was broken in the early 1940s when the Western Carolina Furniture 
Company was started by Ralph Bowman, Charles A. (Jake) White, 
J. Spurgeon Phillips, T. F. Digh and Horace Rhoney. The site 
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chosen for this was in the northwestern part of town near the C & 
N-W Railway shops. All of these men had been with the Hickory 
Chair Co. previously. 

Another former employe of the Hickory Chair Co., E. L. Ennis, 
started his own business in 1945 under the name Ennis Chair Co. 
This plant also was built in the northwestern section just below the 
C & N-W shops. 

Mr. Ennis is a native of Wallace, N. C., near Wilmington. He 
came to Hickory as a student at Lenoir Rhyne college, and remained 
after graduation with the First Building & Loan Association when 
George Wootten was manager. 

In 1950, two partners came into the Ennis Chair Co. and the 
firm was incorporated as the North Hickory Furniture Company. The 
new partners, J. Spurgeon Phillips and T. F. Digh, had been associat- 
ed with the Western Carolina Furniture Co. 

The North Hickory Furniture Co. produces upholstered living 
room furniture in the Early American and the Traditional styles. The 
plant has increased in volume from the beginning, and now employs 
more than 200 employes, and started a separate division in 1961 to 
operate under the name Laurel Furniture Co. 

Harley Shuford built the Century Furniture Company plant in 
the same area of the North Hickory plant on the opposite side of the 
C & N-W tracks. This was in 1948. The Century plant does not 
confine its output to one commodity. It turns out bedroom, dining- 
room and living room furniture, and includes upholstered pieces for 
which there is a separate plant doing this job. 

Century was a sizable plant to begin with. The first sale of its 
products was shipped in January, 1949. Since that time, the size of 
the factory has practically tripled. The main plant and the uphol- 
stery plant near the Hickory airport together constitute approximate- 
ly 460,000 square feet of floor space. About 13,000 square feet of 
this floor space provides a beautifully appointed showroom, where 
many set-ups of Century’s products are displayed in the best of taste 
for the widely popular furniture market shows which are staged by 
the combined industry locally for the buyers who come from far and 
near at appointed times. 

When this practice began, there was space provided at the Hick- 
ory Community Center for all plants taking part, but interest has 
grown to make it desirable for a number of the factories to have their 
own showrooms in addition to other facilities for the purpose. 

Century is now making approximately 1,700 different pieces of 
furniture for which cherry, walnut and mahogany are the principal 
woods utilized. 

Since these earlier plants were established, quite a number have 


come into the field. Hickory’s Chamb merce lists 56 plants 
in €at ty making household furniture. and four—making 


fixture and institutional. + 
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For a story on the largest of the later classification, see the Clin- 
ard Looks Back column in the Hickory Daily Record of Feb. 14, 
1962, concerning the Southern Desk Company. 

Hickory is truly the center of the furniture industry, with our 
neighboring counties sharing the limelight in this field. 

It might be pertinent to say here that a great many of the furni- 
ture making establishments which started in a modest way, and some 
of which have grown into large businesses, were started by men who 
got their training at the Hickory Chair Company factory. 

In conclusion, I am reminded of a story which circulated here 
when furniture making was in its adolescence. A local citizen order- 
ed a piece of furniture from one of the big mail-order houses when 
none of them had retail stores in most of the big towns as they have 
now. When the company received the order, it had the purchase de- 
livered to the customer right from the factory here in Hickory. When 
this woman learned that it was made right here at home, she wouldn’t 
accept it. a 

March 14, ’62 


Hickory, Now Hub Of Hosiery 
Industry, Got First Plant In ’06 


S the center of the furniture manufacturing business has been shift- 

ed to Hickory, and its environs, from Grand Rapids, Mich., so has 
hosiery manufacturing centered here—while some few years ago it 
was practically confined to a section of Pennsylvania. 

The reason for this shift in the hosiery mills, once they got start- 
ed in Hickory, is very simply explained. About the time the indus- 
try got a foothold here, new automatic machinery for making hose 
came out, and the Hickory mills adopted the new method at once 
while, it seems, the Northern firms were slow to utilize the new ma- 
chinery. With the improved method, and other contributory facili- 
ties, we could make hose here faster and cheaper than our Pennsyl- 
vania competitors. 

Hosiery mills began to spring up here on every vacant lot, or in 
every available building, it seemed. 

The late J. A. Cline is the man who started it all. Mr. Cline took 
a rather round-about way of getting to Hickory. He and his family 
were living in their native Alexander county. Mr. Cline was a mer- 
chant. He and his family moved to Charlotte, where he opened a 
store before the turn of the century. 

Like many other people, Mr. Cline was attracted to the little 
hustling town of Hickory; so, in 1904, he came here and started a 
store near the old Lenoir college campus (Lenoir Rhyne now) where 
the Starnes clinic is at the present time. His home was next door to 
the store. 
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After coming to Hickory, Mr. Cline and Dave Carpenter of New- 
ton became friends. Mr. Carpenter had a hosiery mill in his home 
town of Newton. Obviously, Newton had a hosiery mill before 
Hickory. Mr. Cline became fascinated with the idea of manfactur- 
ing hose after seeing his friend’s operation. 

J. A. Cline got the Rev. W. P. Cline (no relation), of the Lenoir 
College faculty, interested in the hosiery mill idea. Together, they 
started the Hickory Hosiery Mill with J. A. Cline as secretary-trea- 
surer and general manager. This was in 1906. It was Hickory’s 
first hosiery mill. The mill stood on the North side of the railroad 
track at the crossing entering the old Martin and the Hickory furni- 
ture factories’ property. 

After a few years of operation, the mill was sold to the late Hugh 
D’Anna who, in turn, sold the business to Joseph Sacks of New York. 
This transaction took place in 1913. 

In the meantime, J. A. Cline erected a new mill at Hildebran in 
1912. This mill was first known as Waldensian Hosiery Mill No. 
2, as that concern owned half interest in it, to begin with. This con- 
tinued until 1916. 

In 1917, Carl V. Cline, bought a half interest in the business 
and the name was changed to J. A. Cline and Sons, Inc. It still re- 
mains as such. 

This business thrived and grew under the father and son leader- 
ship until 1937, when J. A. Cline died. Two years later, 1939, Carl 
V. Cline, Jr., was made manager. The elder Carl Cline remained as 
an executive until 1946, when he retired. However, retirement was 
not in his nfake-up. He still can be found at the plant, but says he is 
not tied down, and that he and Mrs. Cline can take pleasure trips 
anytime they feel the urge. 

The Clines make their home in Hickory, and Mr. Cline says he 
considers the mill a Hickory business, although the plant is located at 
Hildebran, in Burke county. 

Hickory’s second hosiery mill was not long in coming after J. A. 
Cline “started the ball rolling.” In 1907-8, the Elliott Knitting Mills, 
with the late Eubert Lyerly at its head, was established in a part of 
the building which was Hickory’s first ice plant—also run by Mr. 
Lyerly. A part of this building had been A. Y. Sigmon’s flour mill. 
Sigmon’s sawmill also was on the property. 

In connection with the Elliott Knitting Mills, the Lyerly Full 
Fashioned Hosiery Mill was erected. A Lyerly is still at the head of 
this business. George Lyerly, Sr., succeeded his brother Eubert Ly- 
erly, and George Lyerly, Jr., succeeded his late father. 

The late C. S. Grove started a hosiery mill here in 1912. He 
gave it the name Best Hosiery Mill. Mr. Grove and his family came 
to Hickory from Maryville, Tenn., where Mr. Grove had operated a 
hosiery mill. The present plant, which was built later, is one of 
Hickory’s larger mills, and is now in the hands of the capable sons of 
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C. S. Grove—George and Charles H.—and is in a different location, 
in Southwest Hickory. 

The late Dr. O. L. Hollar bought Mr. Grove’s first mill in 1920, 
and his son, Long Hollar, took over the management of it in the same 
year. Ernest Whisnant, who had been working at the Elliott mill, 
went to the Hollar mill as a machine fixer, and soon became super- 
intendent. 


Early 1900’s Good Years 
For Hickory Hosiery Industry 


HE early 1900s were good years for the hosiery manufacturing in- 

dustry in Hickory. It was during this period also that W. L. Tay- 
lor was manager of the Rhodhiss Cotton Mill. He and his family liv- 
ed in Hickory. Mr. Taylor had a son, Walter Taylor, who started a 
comparatively small hosiery mill in the old Lee Whitener home. His 
method of distributing his product was more on the retail system, as 
he ran an advertisement in the American Legion Magazine (and per- 
haps others), a nation-wide periodical, and mailed small quantities of 
hose to individuals who answered his ads. 

Walter called his mill “the sock foundry.” That was not the 
name under which he conducted his business, however. The busi- 
ness was short lived and the family left here after a few years. 

Wade H. Shuford started the Shuford Hosiery Mill in 1922. He 
sold out to E. Preston Rhyne in 1939. This was after Mr. Rhyne 
sold his interest in the Piedmont Wagon Co. He and Mrs. Rhyne 
are still in the hosiery manufacturing business here, but in another 
location. The original building was converted into the main office 
building of the Shuford Mills, Inc., of which Alex Shuford is the 
head. 

In 1926, the Setz-Right Hosiery Mill began operations, with P. A. 
(Gus) Setzer as head. This mill was located right in the middle of 
Hickory’s business section between Trade Alley and First Avenue, 
NW. A few years ago a new mill was built in Northwest Hickory, 
where there is ample parking space and room for expansion. Mr. 
Setzer has turned the management of the mill over to his son, Wil- 
liam Setzer, who says he started working in the mill for five cents an 
hour. 

In 1928, Ernest Whisnant started a small mill near the old water 
works stand pipe. His brother, Clarence, who was an automobile 
salesman, owned an interest in this new mill, and became active in 
the business about a year later. In 1952, Clarence Whisnant built 
a mill of his own across the railroad tracks from the Ivey Mill pro- 
perty. 

Tea: the original Whisnant mill has grown to be the largest hos- 
iery plant in Hickory, with 136,000 square feet of floor space. 
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The Lavitt brothers, Sam and Louis, came to Hickory from Mar- 
ion. They acquired the old Hollar mill building when the latter op- 
eration was moved into a building owned by Dr. Hollar at the lower 
side of the square in which the Dr. O. L. Hollar Building is located 
—between Center and First Street, NW. This move was made in 
1936. 

It was in this same year, 1936, that the Brown Brothers, Zeb W., 
Arthur and Prater, started their hosiery mills which grew into the ex- 
tensive operation still doing business in the Viewmont section under 
the name of Brown Brothers. 

Ted R. Kramer, vice president in charge of Hickory operations 
for the Kayser-Roth Hosiery Company, Inc., has been a resident of 
Hickory since 1935. 

The late P. A. Mullins also was identified with the hosiery mills 
in Hickory from an early date, finally having a mill of his own. The 
late R. G. (Red) Hafer was a prominent figure in the hosiery mill 
business, having a mill in the Highland section, and also one in the 
Viewmont area. 

Other names also prominent in the establishment of the hosiery 
industry in Hickory are Wade Bowman, the Ellis Mills, Roy Good, 
N. A. Coleman, and there are numerous others, both early and late 
comers, which the space allotted to this feature will not permit men- 
tion. 

E. W. Walton, Sr., came here in January, 1914. He is a native 
of Pennsylvania, but he came to Hickory from Massachusetts, where 
he had been engaged in hosiery manufacturing. He also had work- 
ed for the old May mill at Burlington. Mr. Walton succeeded Hugh 
D’Anna as manager of the Hickory Hosiery Mill when Mr. D’Anna 
sold out to Sacks. Mr. Walton was also employed as superinten- 
dent of the Elliott mill when the First World War took him into the 
armed services. He returned to Hickory after the war to continue in 
hosiery work. 

In 1934, he built the Walton Knitting Mill. Mr. Walton is the 
oldest living pioneer of the industry in Hickory, and he has been in 
the work for 54 years. His father was a hosiery manufacturer be- 
fore him, and had mills in several southern states at different times. 

In 1952, Mr. Walton turned the management of the Walton mill 
over to his son, E. W. Walton, Jr., but the senior Walton is still on 
the job. 

Among the more recent and younger men to go into the hosiery 
manufacturing business is Archie Shuford, son of James C. Shuford 
and grandson of the late Abel A. Shuford. 

From the beginning of the hosiery industry, created locally by the 
pioneers of the business in Hickory, the building of hosiery mills has 
mushroomed in Catawba county to more than 100 at this time. More 
than half of these mills are in the city limits of Hickory. 

Some of the plants are small and only turning out hose “in the 
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gray,” as it is termed, meaning that the products of such mills go to 
larger mills to be dyed. 

There are also lots of hosiery mills of variable size in the counties 
adjoining Catawba. 

From the point of numbers of employes and the number of fam- 
ilies affected, the hosiery industry is the greatest of Hickory’s diver- 
sified manufactories, including the furniture factories. The hosiery 
mills are a great asset also because of other industries which have 
been created here to contribute to their needs. Among these are 
printers, lithographers, makers of transfers, box makers, yarn mak- 
ers both textile and rubber, machine shops, and dye makers. 

It has been pointed out that the hosiery mills were not even af- 
fected by past depression periods. It is also noted that the hosiery 
and furniture industries work well together, as the former employs 
mostly women, and the latter works mostly men. 

The Catawba Valley Hosiery Club features a hosiery exposition 
here for the enlightenment of patrons and laymen. 

March 28, ’62 


Late W. J. Shuford Business, 
Civic Leader Here For Years 


FROM its very beginning Hickory, although being a comparatively 

small town, has had bigtown aspects; and with its marvelous 
growth, it still keeps ahead in having the looks and accessories of a 
city. 

This is due to the town’s civic minded citizens who had foresight 
and big ideas which they carried out for the good of their home town 
—or their adopted home town as was the case in some instances. 

A repetition of the names of some of these builders may be found 
all through this Clinard Looks Back series of articles which have 
been appearing each week in The Record for the past two and one- 
half years. 

Such a civic-minded builder, promoter and organizer was the late 
Walter J. (Watt) Shuford. His enterprises were always on a large 
scale. His first business experience was as a clerk in his elder broth- 
er’s (the late E. L. Shuford) store. 

Watt Shuford was a son of the late Adolphus L. (Dolph) Shuford, 
who is credited with having brought the first herd of Jersey dairy 
cows to North Carolina. His first home in Hickory stood where 
Hotel Hickory now stands. The home was later known as the Jule 
Abernethy home. 

Dolph Shuford later built a home on what was then the outskirts 
of Hickory. The home was surrounded by a large tract of land. It 
still stands in the 500 block of Second Street, NE, and is occupied 
now by Mrs. Richard Boyd and her son, Richard, Jr., and his family. 
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W. J. Shuford’s first business venture on his own was in flour mill- 
ing. His mill, the Hickory Milling Co., was in the building which 
had been the old Hall and Bohannon tobacco factory. It has since 
been torn down. It stood in the 300 block of First Avenue, NW, 
across from the present Duke Power Company office. 

It was through this mill that the Carr family came to Hickory. 
Mr. Carr was a miller in Indiana and Kentucky before coming to 
Hickory as the miller in Mr. Shuford’s mill. Earl N. Carr, his youn- 
ger son, remains in Hickory, and is now the president of the First 
Security Company. 

Later, Mr. Shuford went into the seed business on a large scale, 
handling mainly field seeds. He conducted this business in a ware- 
house which stood behind the old City Hall which was on the same 
spot as the present Municipal Building. Later the business was mov- 
ed to the old Moore Mill building which stood where the Carolina 
Theatre now stands. 

While still in the warehouse, Mr. Shuford employed me, although 
I was a very small boy, to address advetrising folders which were 
sent into a very large territory. He remained in the seed business 
for about 20 years. 

In 1912, Mr. Shuford helped to organize the Catawba Creamery, 
and he became president and general manager. In 1919-20, I was 
again privileged to work with Mr. Shuford, this time as a traveling 
salesman for the creamery. One job assigned to me was to go to 
all the principal strawberry raisers in Catawba county and buy their 
whole crop. There were several large strawberry farmers at that 
time. These berries were put into cold storage at the creamery. 
Later, I was sent to all of the big hotels in both Carolinas to sell the 
strawberries, among other items, out of cold storage. 

The Catawba Creamery became one of the largest creameries in 
the South at that time. 

Although Mr. sauford was at the head of this large concern, his 
interests were not confined ti it alone. His chief interests outside 
were in things pertaining to agriculture, dairying, Corinth Reformed 
church, Boy Scouts, and the Rotary Club. 

Beyond this, probably known only to his most intimate friends, 
was his acute sense of humor. He was a weaver of most fantastic 
yarns, and an ingenious inventor of fictitious names to suit the char- 


acters in his stories. He even used a self-made pseudonym to sign his 


Own writings. 

Some of his original tales created radio comment, and even 
reached some of the periodicals. 

As to Mr. Shuford’s Boy Scouts activity, there is a Scout cabin at 
Lake Lanier, the Piedmont Council camp, erected to his memory. 
He served as vice president of the council for six years. 

Before his death on March 25, 1939, Mr. Shuford even requested 
that friends who might wish to pay him tribute make some donation 
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to the local Scout organization. 

With an inherent interest in agricultural problems, Mr. Shuford 
served on the State Board of Agriculture for 10 years, and on many 
local agricultural boards. 

Through many long years in several of the Watt Shuford enter- 
prises, the same private secretary remained with Mr. Shuford. She 
was Miss Precyous Hahn, a daughter of the late George W. Hahn, 
famous school teacher of Hickory and Catawba county, and author of 
a book on the Confederate Soldiers of Catawba county—of which he 
was one. 

Mr. Shuford was the key figure in obtaining the first local men’s 
civic club, the Rotary Club, organized here Feb. 23, 1905; and he 
was its first president. 

Under his influence and personal efforts, the Hickory Rotary 
Club became sponsor for clubs at Spruce Pine, Lincolnton, Granite 
Falls, Taylorsville, West Jefferson, Marion and Newton-Conover; 
and the Hickory club shared in organizing clubs at Valdese, Boone, 
Morganton, and Blowing Rock. 

When Mr. Shuford went to Marion to organize the Rotary Club, 
I was again happy to be of assistance to him as I was working on The 
Marion Progress at the time. Mr. Shuford came to the newspaper 
office first and asked me to steer him and his companion to the right 
person to start the movement. I selected the right person evidently, 
as the club was duly organized there. 

April 4, ’62 


Reviews Organization Of Ist 
Chamber Of Commerce Here 


IME and again, in these columns, due credit has been given to in- 

dividuals who have greatly contributed to the growth and import- 
ance of the community in which we live. Many of them have passed 
on, and there are many still in our midst. They were and are men of 
integrity, with great ideas and the means and willingness to carry out 
their thoughts of the advancement of Hickory in various ways. 

There is a limit, however, to what one man can do. He needs the 
cooperation and backing of his fellow-citizens, and their ideas, too, 
for building a city, large or small, of which all can be proud. 

This getting together with their ideas and means became a reality 
with the leading citizens of Hickory in June, 1908, when a movement 
was started to organize the Hickory Chamber of Commerce. The 
purposes and terms for such an organization were stated, and a con- 
stitution was drawn up and adopted. 

By January of the year 1910, the new Hickory Chamber of Com- 
merce was going strong with an impressive list of officers, including a 
board of directors. 
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A review of what took place at a meeting held June 10, 1910, is 
interesting, and shows the enthusiasm of some of the leading citizens 
in giving a good send-off to the movement. Here is an account of it 
as it was printed then: 

“The meeting was called to order by Secretary W. L. Gilbert, and 
was presided over by the president, E. L. Shuford. _ Mr. Shuford de- 
livered a very able address on the benefits accruing to a town from 
such an organization, and showed the growth and development of 
Western towns through the work of these clubs. Secretary Gilbert 
spoke at length upon the need of more active service on the part of 
the organization. 

“Editor Banks of the Hickory Democrat was then introduced and 
told of the wonderful results accomplished by the Greater Charlotte 
Club in building up that city. 

““Ex-Sheriff Blackwelder then spoke of the great need of concen- 
trated action on the part of the citizens of our town, showing that 
one man could accomplish but little, but that a united effort on the 
part of each individual would accomplish much. J. H. Patrick was 
next called and spoke on the necessity of the Chamber of Commerce 
being backed by the entire citizenship. Rev. J. S. Moody made a 
stirring address on work to be done, and was followed by Editor 
Click, who spoke on the great need of advertising the town to the 
world. Prof. Hamrick was called and responded in an enthusiastic 
talk that showed him to be in hearty accord with the undertaking. C. 
C. Bost then made a short talk in which he showed himself to be 
thoroughly alive to the needs of the town. 

“W. T. Sledge was next called and he, too, showed that he was 
not lacking in enthusiasm for, and faith in, the town. Mr. Kirsch- 
baum, who is a newcomer, spoke of the good work being done in his 
home town, Charlotte, by its similar organization. Mr. Nabors, who 
has recently purchased property in our city spoke of his faith in our 
future_and of the need of further advertising our advantages. Mr. 
West a prosperous young businessman who will soon open business 
here, spoke of the good work he had observed being done in the West 
by Commercial organizations. 

“It was decided to meet next Monday night and elect officers for 
the next year. It is hoped that every citizen of Hickory will be pre- 
sent.” 

The next meeting was held Jan. 17, 1910, at Hotel Huffry for the 
purpose of electing a board of directors. Dr. W. H. Nicholson pre- 
sided. On motion of H. A. Banks, the chairman was authorized to 
appoint a committee of three, consisting of H. A. Banks, Dr. A. L. 
(evidently an error, should be J. L.) Murphy, and W. J. Shuford to 
recommend 21 suitable men, including the members of the commit- 
tee, from which nominations for a board of nine directors could be 
made. 

The committee’s nominations are listed in the order of the num- 
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ber of votes each received, with the first nine to become the board of 
directors. Here is the list in that order: J. L. Riddle, J. H. Patrick, W. 
X. Reid, J. W. Campbell, W. P. Huffman, W. A. Deaton, J. A, Mar- 
tin, W. J. Shuford and K. C. Menzies. 

The remainder of the 21 nominations are: A. A. Shuford, Jr., G. 
R. Wootten, C. H. Geitner, A. K. Joy, Z. B. Buchanan, Dr. A. (J.?) 
L. Murphy, C. W. Bagby, Dr. J. H. Shuford, H. A. Banks, R. G. 
Mace, M. E. Thornton and J. W. Blackwelder. 

“It was unanimously voted to tender Huffman and Fry, of Hotel 
Huffry, the thanks of the Chamber of Commerce for the courtesy of 
the use of their hall.” 

April 11, ’62 


Hickory’s First Chamber Group 
Laid Groundwork For Progress 


HE board of directors lost no time in getting into action. It held 

a meeting immediately following the session in which the members 
were elected, and then another one two days later. In the meeting 
on the 19th, the following officers were elected: Dr. W. H. Nicholson, 
president; J. D. Elliott, first vice president; and P. C. Setzer, second 
vice president. 

The minutes recording these nominations are signed, W. L. Gil- 
bert, secretary, showing that the new officers assumed their offices at 
the Jan. 24, 1910, meeting of the Chamber. 

The minutes go on to state that an “able and enthusiastic” add- 
ress was made by President Nicholson “which was loudly applauded.” 

“Other pointed talks” were made by H. A. Banks, J. W. Black- 
welder, E. L. Shuford, W. A. Self, W. J. Shuford, J. D. Elilott, M. 
H. Yount and John W. Robinson. 

W. J. Shuford pointed out that a creamery and a nursery could 
be obtained for the county and Hickory. Mr. Shuford evidently was 
not just dreaming because a creamery and a nursery were forthcom- 
ing. The Catawba Creamery in Hickory became one of the largest 
in the South at that time under the management of Mr. Shuford him- 
self; and it is possible that the Howard-Hickory Nursery was in Mr. 
Shuford’s mind. 

The minutes of the meeting of the directors are recorded in sep- 
arate books from those of the regular Chamber of Commerce meet- 
ings. It is noted that, early in 1910, the meetings of the directors 
were recorded by A. K. Joy. 

A reorganizational meeting was held Jan. 19, 1911. Some of 
the recordings are signed by W. X. Reid as temporary secretary. 
Later on, it appears that A. K. Joy became the secretary. 

Previous to this reorganization, however, the Hickory Chamber 
of Commerce had started a number of big and important projects 
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for the advancement of the community. Some of the proposals 
were completed and some did not reach fruition. 

A proposed Federal building could not be obtained because 
Hickory was not a Federal Court station. Something also blocked 
the proposal to have erected a sanatorium for tuberculosis patients. 

Beside projects already mentioned, the Chamber had a great 
many “irons in the fire.” Among the ones not mentioned already 
was the desire of all members to obtain a Chamber of Commerce 
building; and they had in mind an elaborate, two-story structure; but 
as a compromise, they wanted, at least, a meeting place belonging to 
the Chamber. 

The Chamber did, however, put across some ideas for the benefit 
of this area. Some adjustments of certain rates were secured, and 
other legislative matters were handled. 

One of the big projects for this early, newly-organized body was 
to build a steel bridge across the Catawba river to serve the people 
of Alexander and Catawba counties. With the help of Alexander 
county, this project was soon finished. Today it is generally called 
the steel bridge. It is on the upper Taylorsville Road. The com- 
mittee assigned to the matter of the bridge was composed of W. J. 
Shuford, chairman; L. R. Whitener and S. E. Killian. The commit- 
tee to go to Taylorsville to confer with the citizens there was made 
up of J. W. Campbell, F. A. Clinard and Oliver Moore. 

A better idea of how thoroughly these early members of the Hick- 
ory Chamber of Commerce entered into their business of doing good 
for the community might be obtained by looking over the president’s 
appointment of committees, as follows: 

Executive—J. L. Riddle, chairman, K. C. Menzies, W. X. Reid, 
J. H. Patrick, W. J. Shuford, P. C. Setzer, and J. D. Elliott. 

New Business—W. X. Reid, chairman, Dr. W. A. White and Joe 
L. Abernethy. 

Transportation—J. H. Patrick, chairman, P. J. Kiser and S. L. 
Whitener. 

Arbitration—J. W. Campbell, chairman, C. M. Shuford, E. Ly- 
erly, J. A. Moretz, P. A. Setzer and A. L. Moser. 

Commercial Usage and Ethics—P. C. Setzer, chairman, Charles 
W. Bagby, J. F. Allen, A. A. Shuford, J. A. Bowles and S. E. Killian. 

Statistics—W. A. Deaton, chairman, H. A. Banks and A. L. 
Shuford. 

Business Enterprises—J. L. Riddle, chairman, W. A. Hall, W. 
S. Martin, G. H. Geitner and G. F. Ivey. 

Civic Improvement—kK. C. Menzies, chairman, Rev. J. G. Garth 
and C. C. Bost. 

Legislation—J. D. Elliott, chairman, M. H. Yount, D. L. Rudi- 
sill, F. A. Clinard and G. E. Bisanar. 

Agriculture and Immigration—W. J. Shuford, chairman, John 
Robinson and J. F. Abernethy. 
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Conventions and Celebrations—W. P. Huffman, chairman, W. L. 
Gilbert and N. W. Clark. 

Health and Sanitation—Drs. J. H. Shuford, chairman, K. A. Price 
and T. F. Stevenson. 

Special Public Building Committee—Prof. S. M. Hamrick, W. A. 
Self, E. B. Cline, A. C. Link, J. A. Martin and R. G. Mace. 

The ambition of these early members of the Hickory Chamber 
of Commerce to have a building of their own was not realized until 
1960. When it did culminate, it was worth waiting for. Archie W. 
Shuford was the chairman of the building fund committee. His fel- 
low committeemen were James E. Gaither and Clarence Stasavich. 
The architects were Carroll Abee and James E. Biggs. Twin City 
Builders were the contractors. Severn Allen was the executive sec- 
retary of the Hickory Chamber of Commerce when the building be- 
came a reality. Mr. Allen still holds the position. 

In 1961, the North Carolina Chapter of the American Institute 
of Architects conferred the Award of Merit for the structure. The 
building has attracted many out-of-town visitors, including delegations 
from other cities seeking ideas for Chamber of Commerce buildings 
for their cities. 

The Hickory Chamber of Commerce building is located on Fourth 
Street, SW, at Highway 70-64-321 across from the Hickory Motel. 
The Chamber has continued through the years from its beginning to 
be the most important institution for the city’s progress. 

My thanks and appreciation to Mr. Allen for permitting me to 
peep into files for this story of the Chamber’s beginning. 

April 18, ’62 


THE END 
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